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In the July issue, 


“Your E&MJ July issue acclaimec 


ToPs by the whole mining indust: 


“Mining Looks to the Future,” the editors of ENGINEER- 


ING AND MINING JOURNAL gave their readers the detailed widespread 
activities and plans of United States mining and smelting companies in 
foreign countries and in this country. It was an inspiring story of the per- 
formance and the plans of a great industry going forward under free enter- 
prise to meet the mineral needs of the world. 


Leaders in the Mining Industry and Government Officials Comment on E & M J's July Issue 


This July issue of E&MJ is a splendid contribution to the indus- 
try. ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL has most effec- 
tively accomplished its stated purpose to tell the story cf the 
performance and plans of the mineral industry under our free 


enterprise system VICE PRESIDENT 
LARGE SMELTER & REFINERY COMPANY 


attention of the Muni- 
personnel of the Board 


CABINET MEMBER 


“I intend to bring your magazine to the 
tions Board for the consider: ation of the 
concerned with mining matters 


“This is one of the finest issues of any mining magazine that I 
have ever seen. It certainly informs the people of our country 
that our mining industry is wide awake and always going for- 


ward at its own expense MINING ENGINEER 
LARGE COPPER COMPANY 


“The stories of how major projects are being planned and ex- 
ecuted by large U.S. companies all over the world make most 
interesting and instructive reading. You have done a swell job. 


VICE PRESIDENT 
LARGE FOREIGN MINING OPERATION 


There are now pending before the Senate several bills relating 
to the mining industry, and I believe that your Journal contains 
background material which may be valuable to me in reaching 


decisions on these bills.” U.S. SENATOR 


“The copy of ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL will be 


very helpful in the decisions which we must now make.” 
U.S. SENATOR 


“I have always felt that E&MJ, because of its independent edi- 
torial position, has a unique opportunity for sound leadership in 
the thinking which should guide our mining and metallurgical 
industries to an even greater future than they have had in the 


past VICE PRESIDENT 
LARGE LEAD PRODUCING COMPANY 


the type of issue you want to keep on hand for future refer- 
ence of great interest to the mining industry. 


VICE PRESIDENT 
WESTERN MINING COMPANY 





Editorial helpfulness over the years is the basic reason why E&MJ leads all 
other mining publications in world-wide paid circulation, 
readership and in advertising pages. 


“Finest piece of editorial work ever turned out. This will help 
pull mining industry out of doldrums. CONSULTING ENGINEER 


“Is best review of the new developments and of possibilities I 
have seen. CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 


“The: manner in which you covered the field deserves a great 
deal of praise. You will find this to be the opinion of all readers 
of your magazine. All verbal comments which I have heard are 
very encouraging.’ CONSULTANT 

LARGE COPPER PRODUCER 


“I know it will be helpful in considering legislation which affects 
minerals. U.S. SENATOR 


“I think you and your company should be congratulated on such 


a fine piece of work GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
WESTERN METAL PRODUCER 


“*Mining Looks to the Future’ was one of the most inspiring 
issues that I have ever seen MINING ENGINEER 


“It assembles a story of enterprise and initiative on the part of 
the mining industry that is very impressive. MINING ENGINEER 
COPPER COMPANY 


“I wish there were a way to force every adult person in the U.S. 
to read carefully page 83 and to browse through the following 
pages. Comments that I pick up on the issue from those using our 
reading room here and from mining people about the State are 
all in praise of the issue in its entirety 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
PROMINENT MINING ASSOC. 


“I sincerely appreciate your making this work available to me 
and assure you that it will be an excellent reference. I especially 
noted and ‘appreciated the information and data given about 


mining in this area. GOVERNOR OF A WESTERN STATE 


“You have done an excellent job in portray ‘ing the resources and 
strength of the American mining industry.” 


TREASURER 
LARGE SMELTER & REFINERY COMPANY 


intensity of 


There is no major industrial market in which a single publication enjoys 


such an unquestioned and unparalleled leadership as ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL enjoys in the metal and non-metallic mining industry. 


ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street 

New York 18, N. Y. 
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Home Remodeling 


An analysis of F.H.A. Loans for the 
period July 1, 1947 through December 
31, 1948 indicates that the prepon- 
derance of home remodeling, whether 
considered by dollar-volume or num- 
ber of loans, is for plumbing and, 
heating. 30.6% of all loans were for 
this purpose, constituting 31.6% of 
the dollar volume. 


IN DOMESTIC ENGINEERING MARKET! 





Commercial & 
institutional Construction 


Institutional and Commercial con- 
struction for 1948 and the first six 
months of 1949 is exceeding all pre- 
‘ious records in dollar volume. 
Plumbing, heating and air condition- 
ing constitute a substantial part of 
the $6 Billion-plus to be spent by this 
field. 




























No promotional effort in the Domestic Engineering 
field is quite complete unless it takes into consid- 
eration the wholesaler who is responsible for the 
broad scale distribution of your products, the en- 
gineer who specializes in the design and layout 
of mechanical equipment in this field, and other 
large volume buying and specifying factors serv- 
ing this field. These are the men who are constant 
users of DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATA- 
LOG DIRECTORY, the large annual volume de- 
signed specifically to aid them in their daily speci- 
fying and purchasing activities. 


When your catalog material and specification data 
appear in DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATA- 





information directly before these men throughout 
the year. Actually you perform an additional 
service for them by making your products easier 
to buy and specify. 


Together DOMESTIC ENGINEERING and 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG DI- 
RECTORY constitute the backbone of every well- 
conceived promotional program. They offer you 
the most practical, most economical and most ef- 
fective approach to the tremendous Domestic En- 








LOG DIRECTORY you keep this vital product gineering Market. 





The numerous facilities of the DOMESTIC ENGINEERING organization are 
at the disposal of every manufacturer who uses advertising space in either of these 
publications. We are prepared to assist you in virtually all phases of your market- 
ing problems. These include Catalog Preparation and Reprinting, Manufacturers’ 
Representative Service, Marketing and Research assistance, List Rental and Mail- 
ing Services and many other functions that are equally vital to complete and 
effective product merchandising. If you are not entirely familiar with these publi- 
cations or its essential services, Consult Your Advertising Agency or write direct l 
for detailed information. 


| How We Can 


Ssewe You! 
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Institutions Magazine ° Institutions Catalog Directory 
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THE 
STATISTICIANS 
ARE 

MAD 

AT 

MODERN 
RAILROADS! 


Right in the middle of their 
neat little graphs (showing 
all the “‘valleys’’ in Con- 
sumer and Business Paper 
publication advertising 
pages) suddenly comes a 
peak! And what a peak! 
Modern Railroads jumped 
ten times higher than any 
RR publication in the Ist 
&6 months of "49. Not ten 
pages more .. . not 10% 
more... ten TIMES! Not 
only that — but Modern 
Railroads had the largest 
% of gain among all in- 
dustrial publications — not 
just Railroad publications 
ALL of ‘em! 






















SILLY, 
ISN'T 
IT? 


Why should one magazine 
ruin such a nice graph? 
Why should Modern Rail- 
roads pop up above the 
normal lines—and so high 
above? We don't know .. . 
maybe it's because a rail- 
road publication suddenly 
came along and showed 
folks who wanted to sell to 
the railroads that if was 
possible to get inquiries 
from this huge industry 
which (BMR)*, has had 
everyone scared to death! 
(P.S. Modern Railroads’ in- 
quiries make sales—ask to 
see the bushel basketful of 
letters in our files!) 


*Before Modern Railroads 


Modern Railroads 
Publishing Co. 


201 N. Wells St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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How Many Smoke Stacks 
in This Picture? 


To Tue Eprror: Creative genius fired 
twice with a similar idea in successive 
ads in the August issue of INDUSTRIAI 
Marketinc. The effect was good: more 
thorough readership by this reader. 

The first ad, a four-page insert by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., following 
page 48, carried a teaser headline, 
“How many sales can hide in a smoke- 
stack?” and showed a salesman looking 
into a belching chimney. A spread fol- 
lowing immediately was by the Neu 
York Times, promoting itself as a big 
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to the Edito: 


advertising medium in the South and 
carrying a picture of a southern man- 
sion with one stately pillar converted 
into a smokestack — belching exactly 
the same type of smoke as McGraw. 
Hill's chimney. 

My reaction: I read every word of 
the Times ad to see if the similarity 
could be intentional and if so, why. The 
answer | found: no similarity intended. 

From a_ readership standpoint, it 
might be helpful for other advertisers 
to know whether my “double-take” re. 
action was exceptional or typical—and 
worth creating intentionally.—James FE. 
Surout, Shrout Associates, Chicago 
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London Wants to Compete 
To Tue Epitror: | was interested to 
see in the July issue of the Engineering 


Journal of Canada that it had received 


an award from INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
for the method of presentation of a tech- 
nical paper. 

We believe that our journal, Civil 
Engineering, maintains a high standard 
in this respect and we are wondering 
whether the annual competition is open 
to British technical journals. If so, I 
would be very pleased to receive details. 

V. J. Wumorn, Editor, Civil Engi- 
neering. 

Competition is limited to business pa- 
pers published in United States and 
Canada. Sorry.—ED. | 


Publicist Urges: Separate 
Publicity from Ad Department 
To Tue Eprror: There is a wealth 
of sound advice in your “One More 
Man” editorial. Many organizations 
often do not realize the importance of 


editorial publicity in business and trade 
publications. 

News articles, features, pictures all 
give management an opportunity to 
place its product story before an inter- 
ested audience. It is an additional road 
towards sound public relations and 
better dealer relations. As you point 
out, such material must be helpful, fac- 
tual and “non-puff.” When the publi- 
cation’s policy requires, such articles 
should be technical. 

It has been my experience while an 
account executive for a public relations 
organization servicing such organiza- 
tions as Lukens Steel, Carstairs and the 
Independent Airfreight Association, and 
later as a public relations consultant, 
that such a person most logically be- 
longs in a company’s publicity depart- 
ment. 

Separation of the news, feature and 
technical article production function 
from advertising will go a long way t 
ward helping to remove temptation 


(Continued on page !#) 
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Bane 6th exclusive report, at 5-year intervals, 











on the age and number of 155 major types 





of machinery and equipment operating in America’s 


greatest industrial workshop 


PNnalyzed in detail for 15 metalworking divisions 
in each of Metalworking’s 25 major geographical areas 
... and including the first statistics to be released 


from the 1949 McGraw-Hill Census on the number 


of Metalworking plants in these divisions and areas 


Last Baek oO & e*ees:? 


+++» CAN ADVERTISERS WHO SELL TO METALWORKING ANALYZE: 





The McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production 
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MARKET CONCENTRATION 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
aud COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT 


Coal is the Nation's greatest bulk material handling problem. 
Coal also supplies over 50 percent of all Btu requirements. 
Utilization concentrates the men responsible for the purchase 
and end use of coal in the fields of power generation, heavy 
industry, manufacturing, retail, chemistry and docks. 


The transportation, storage, handling and combustion of coal 
represents a tremendous market for a great variety of equipment, 
ranging from bridges to bulldozers, from trucks to bin loaders, 
from industrial stokers to domestic controls, from belt conveyors 
to shovels. 


Utilization, entering its third year in December, is now well 
founded. Consider these facts: (1) advertising for the first half 
of this year was 41.5 percent ahead of the same 1948 period; 
(2) as of September, display advertising published will approxi- 
mate the 1948 total; (3) the magazine carries more coal company 
advertising than any other trade paper meeting NIAA require- 
ments; (4) seventy percent of the 80 companies advertising in 
1948 are repeat customers this year. 


Utilization can do an excellent job for manufacturers of 
material handling and combustion equipment. Give us the 
opportunity to show effective advertising results obtained for 
other companies. A salesman will be glad to call. 


The MAGAZINE of COAL USES 


1120 MUNSEY B10G WASHINGTON 4 O 














Letters 


(Continued from Page 8) 


such separation, a company’s publicity 
material is forced to stand on its ow 
two legs. Advertising budgets an 
media lists will be eliminated as a pub 
licity “sales” point. On the other hand 
it will keep some publications from of 
fering to publish editorial matter s 
they might become a part of an adver 
tising budget. 

Publicity articles and the placement 
process must be above suspicion to pro 
tect both the company and the publica 
tion involved.—J ack GaLuB, New York. 


[IM, in attaching the “One More 
Man” to the advertising department, 
had in mind the smaller organizations, 
where a two or three-person depart 
ment handles advertising, publicity, em 
ploye relations, market studies, et 
Where the company is large enough to 
have a separate publicity department, 
IM agrees with Mr. Galub that the pub- 
licity function should be divorced from 
the advertising department.—ED 


‘Plumbing & Heating Business’ 
Is Up, Gentlemen, Not Down 


To Tue Epiror: On Page 24 of your 
September issue is an advertisement of 
ours with which we hope to convince 
your readers that we are a good adver- 
tising medium; then on page 104 you 
indicate the contrary by showing our 
August volume as only 26 pages, a drop 
from the previous August. 

Oh, how it hurts, when the actual fig- 
ures are 85-%, for August, “49, a con- 
siderable gain over the 67-17/24 that we 
ran in August “48. We've been quite 
proud of our gains, and like to get the 
word around—then the most authorita- 
tive listing in the field shows us with 26 
pages, and a loss to boot! 

And a whole month to go before the 
October issue comes out!—SHERMAN 
F. GLENDINING, Advertising Department, 
Plumbing & Heating Business, New 
York City. 

[The voice of the most authoritative 
listing in the field has become hoarse 
from contritely saying “We're sorry!” — 


ED. | 


College Response to Marketing 
Offer Called ‘Pathetic’ 

To Tue Eprror: I have read _ with 
particular interest the editorial on page 
73 of the August issue, entitled “How 
Industry can Cooperate with Colleges 

On April 14, 1948, we addressed 4 
letter to the deans of 90 leading col- 


leges and universities, suggesting 4 
most unusual and generous offer to 


make available to advertising and mar 
keting students copies of our 1948 edt 
tion of “A Basic Marketing Chart o! 
the United States” at a very nomina 
price of 25 cents a copy. (The regula! 


(Continued on page 10°) 
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sell are constantly on the move 


... good advertising cuts the cost of reaching them 


Most industries produce their products 
in permanently located plants. And the 
men who specify, buy, or powerfully in- 
fluence the buying of the equipment, mate- 
rials, and other things they need are 
relatively easy to find in those plants. 

But the engineering construction indus- 
try builds its products...dams, buildings, 
roads, waterworks, sewage plants, and 
such...all over the map. And many of the 
construction experts who specify, buy, or 
powerfully influence the buying of con- 
struction equipment, installed equipment, 
building materials, tools and supplies, 
move frequently from job to job, from 
place to place. 

It’s not only hard to identify all the 
experts who must approve your product; 
it’s also hard to locate and reach them 
after you know who they are. And it’s 
extremely costly if you try to do the job 
“by hand”’ alone, i.e., by leaving it entirely 
up to your own and your distributors’ 
salesmen to do. It’s costly both in out-of- 
pocket sales expense and in sales missed 
for lack of contacts with the right people. 


This is precisely the sort of selling chore 
advertising can make LESS costly. 

For instance, consistent advertising in 
ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD follows the 
movements of this shifting construction 
army. It reaches 41,754 paid subscribers* 
... wherever they are...week after week; 
month in, month out. 

It’s with them wherever they go. (Last 
year ENR subscribers registered 8,813 
changes of address.) 

Such advertising automatically identi- 
fies, locates, and reaches your prospects 
en masse. It “‘“mechanizes”’ the one-call-at- 
a-time operation of the salesman by get- 
ting to people he can’t .see often enough, 
or at all, by arousing their interest in and 
creating their preference for your prod- 
uct. It adds thrift to your selling in the 
engineering construction market. 

Give advertising . . . in ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD ... enough of a sales load to 
encourage prospects’ further investigation 
and approval of your product. 

*Average net paid subscriptions as of 6/30/49 ABC, 


not including, of course, thousands of important pass- 
along readers. 





the cost of selling in the engineering construction market 


3. Job Variety: No two con- 
struction jobs are apt to be 
alike, yet all are based on 
common engineering and 
construction knowledge and 
techniques; all involve 
similar steps in their prog- 
ress from original idea to 
completion. Your prospects’ 
future job interests can’t be 
identified by the work 
they're doing today. 


4. Time: From “specs” to 
finished project may take 
many months, even years. 
Approvals and specifications 
can, and do, undergo many 
changes. That means relent- 
less vigilance in keeping 
your product sold. 


5. Design and Specification: 
To get your product ap- 
proved or covered by the 
“specs” means pre-specifi- 
cation selling . . . identifying 
the men whose approvals 
you need, locating them, 


convincing them .. . before. 


their decisions are set. 


6. ENGINEERING NEWS- 
RECORD provides a means 
of reducing the cost of re- 
moving those five sales 
blocks. It’s the publication 
that keeps all the different 
kinds of responsible con- 
struction experts posted on 
significant developments in 
every phase of the econom- 
ics, planning, design, con- 
struction, operation, and 
maintenance of every type 
of engineering construction. 








ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


For the experts who pick the products for construction projects @ @® 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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“. . . 250 inquiries from people all 
over the country. I believe this is 
the best results we have had yet 
from any news story appearing in 
any magazine... .” 

W. M. Barr 

W. M. Barr Company 

Memphis, Tenn. 
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You get action from TSN’s easy-to- 
read-easy-to-reply-to-format — action 
in the form of sales producing in- 
quiries from the men you want to 
reach in the transportation industry. 
TSN’s 400% advertising volume in- 
crease is direct proof of the sales value 
of the inquiries TSN is pulling each 
month. 

Plan now fo run a test campaign and 
see how TSN can help increase adver- 
tising effectiveness. Write today for 
latest data. 


TSN. now in its filth yeor, is offilicted with 
the Treffic Werld, a $20 @ yeor tronsportotion 
weekly, founded in 1907 


Transportation 


Supply News 
418 S. MARKET ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL 


_ 
22 East 42nd St 


New York 
eattle 4 618 Second Ave 


Los Angeles |4 1709 W. 8th Sr 


Russ Bldg 























DP Trends 


A review of conditions within 





industries which influence 


industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors 


Industrial Growth, Demand 
Enter 3rd Phase in West 


In the last decade the Far West has 
passed through two periods of popula- 
tion growth and industrial expansion 
the wartime stage and the first postwar 
rush—and is now entering a third period 
where the rate of increase may be slow- 
er, but probably steady. 

The future industrial expansion will 
come from eastern concerns whose plans 
post war western expansion took 
longer to mature than anticipated and 
from western firms, organized and 
financed to tap the enlarged western 
market. 


for 


Population: The 11 western states in 
the group classified by the U. S. Census 
Bureau as “The West,” gained upwards 
of 4,500,000 population between 1940 
and 1948, or at the rate of 587,000 a 
year. Over a 38-year range from 1910 to 


1948, the average annual increase in 
population has been 308,000. A more 
significant picture is provided by a 


Pacific Coast Board of Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations economic survey, which 
shows that because of an unexpected 
gain in proportion of children and 
younger people, the number of house- 
holds (each constituting a family buy- 
ing unit) grew from 3,037,000 in the 
three Pacific Coast states in 1940 to 
1,400,000 in 1948, with a total forecast 
for 1960 of 5,400,000 to 6,100,000. In 
other words, the increase from now to 
1960 will be 1.000.000 to 1.700.000 
households. 

Housing: From its study of the pro- 
portions of age-groups, the Board as- 
serts that from one-fourth to one-third 
of all the U.S. housing constructed be- 
tween now and 1960 will be in the three 
Pacific Coast states. Immediate effects 
of the influx are heavy demands on 
utility systems and on state, county and 
municipal governments for highways, 
bridges, streets, lighting, sewers and 
other facilities. 

Manufacture: Manufacturing output 
in the three Pacific Coast states (on a 
basis of value added by manufacturing) 
was $5.5 billion in 1947, as compared 
with $1.5 billion in 1939, a 260% in- 
crease. These reports reflect both higher 
prices and greater output. Manufactur- 
ing employment increased about 80% 
with 745,000 production workers re- 
ported for 1947 and 411,000 in 1939. 

In the Mountain states, the gain in 
value added by manufacture was 215% 
($855 million in 1947—$269 million in 
1939). Employment increase was 80%, 
or 120,000 workers in 1940 and 67,000 
in 1939. 

Los Angeles now ranks fifth in manu- 
facturing employment and third in 
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number of manufacturing establish 
ments. 

Steel: Steel shipments in the eleven 
Western states increased from 690,203 
product tons in 1940 to 1,203,017 tons 
in 1947. According to the Census of 
Manufactures, California led all states 
with nonferrous foundries in 1947, 
Ohio coming second with 207, but in 
value of output California only stood 
in sixth place, or $41,500,000, compared 
with $122,300,000 for Ohio. About half 
the national volume of the aluminum 
pig was cast in Pacific Coast plants in 
1948. 

San Francisco and Los Angeles have 
been running a-close race in industrial 
expansion. The San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce reports $216,093,900 in 
new plant investment and expansions for 
1947 and 1948, in the San Francisco 
metropolitan area, compared with $196,- 
993,000 for Los Angeles. 


Current outlook: Immediate trends 
may be summed up as follows: oil re- 
fineries are suffering from a surplus of 
heavy crude, and have begun to export 
into Atlantic Coast markets, although 
use of automobile fuel in the West con- 
tinues upward. Assembling of automo- 
biles, and manufacture of tires and au- 
tomobile parts, due for further expan- 
sion. Fruit, vegetable and fish canneries 
were able to buy raw materials much 
cheaper this year—apparently are in 
fairly strong position. Lumber produc- 
tion has been down, but is swinging up. 

Pulp mills cut back production for a 
while, but apparently are absorbing 
losses due to reduced volume and lower 
prices without difficulty. Plywood indus- 
try suffering heavily from overproduc- 
tion, is now undertaking an advertising 
and merchandising campaign. Aircraft 
industry on an even keel, without much 
further expansion in sight, due to cut- 
backs in military production. Electric 
power utilities carrying increasing loads 
and building steam plants to offset de- 
ficiencies in hydro supply. Natural gas 
pipe lines bringing additional supply 
from Texas fields, and the Pacific North- 
west’s lack of cheap fuel may be over- 
come in the near future by importation 
of natural gas from Alberta.—A. 
PRENDERGAST, editor, Western Industry, 
San Francisco. 


Jones Heads Distribution Council 


George S. Jones Jr., vice-president and 
assistant to the president, Servel, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind., has been named chair 
man of the National Distribution (oun- 
cil, official advisory body to the Secre 
tary of Commerce. He succeeds L. A. 
Macqueen, vice-president, General Tire 


& Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
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“People who buy our products need a lot of technical 
data. The easier we make it for them to get this informa- 
tion, the better our chanccs for landing their orders. That 
is why we have retained Sweet's Catalog Service for 
thirty-two years. 


“We know that Sweet's delivers our catalogs to our 
best prospects in both the building and industrial fields. 
We know, too, that when our catalogs are bound in Sweet's 
Files, they will be kept and used. 


“Also, Sweet's has taken a big load off our shoulders by 
designing catalogs for our various products and markets. 
Sweet’s has produced uniformly high-grade catalogs on 
such diversified Grinnell products as unit heaters, fire pro- 
tection systems and pipe fittings. 


“We will be glad to see more manufacturers distribute 
their catalogs in Sweet's Files. More catalogs make the 
files still more useful and everyone benefits.” 


F. L. Jackson, Advertising Manager, Grinnell Company, Inc. 


MORE THAN 1100 MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTE THEIR CATALOGS THROUGH SWEET'S 
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Here’s the way 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 







works for you: 


CATALOG DESIGN 


Custom catalog design by Sweet's starts 
with consultation with you to determine 
what information is needed to bring 
about the buying action you desire— 
specification, request for sales call, direct 
order. Then follows organization of the 
information in a basic pattern for making 
your catalog easy to use and to under- 
stand. Next comes selection of 
the most effective form for the 
clearest statement of each 
fact—text, table, diagram, 







illustration. The result is a unit of buying 
information, specially designed to bring 
you and your future customers together in 
the shortest time and with the least effort. 





CATALOG PRODUCTION 





Because of the great number of 
manufacturers’ catalogs handled each 
year, printing by Sweet's offers you the 
economies of quantity production with no 
sacrifice of quality. You may order your 
catalogs in any desired quantity—part 
to be distributed by Sweet's and part, 
if you wish, to be delivered to you. 

If you prefer, you may print your own 
catalogs and deliver them to Sweet's for 
filing and distribution, in which case 
charges are lower than those for the 
complete service. 





CATALOG DISTRIBUTION 





When your catalog is distributed by 
Sweet's, it is delivered to prospects of 
top rank buying power in the markets of 
interest to you. Sweet's spends more 
than $150,000 yearly to locate, qualify 
and select the firms and individuals who 
represent the bulk of buying power in 
each market served. Furthermore, your 
catalog remains in the office of each 
recipient, instantly accessible at all times. 
This is accomplished by distributing itin 
a bound, indexed collection (file) of 
manufacturers’ catalogs. According to 
thousands of users of these files, this is 
the most effective method of getting 
catalogs used by prospective customers. 
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Chances are we can come up, quick, 


with the answer you want, out of the 
comprehensive market data files here 
We've 


been keeping tab on this market for 


at The National Provisioner. 


58 years. 


For accurate, up-to-date, exclusive 


market information ... and for effec- 
tive coverage of the men who make 
buying decisions in the volume-pro- 


ducing, volume-buying meat packing 


plants . 
THE 
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PROVISIONER 
and ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 


Write for data on the 
meat packing industry 
as a market for your 


product. 
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Problems 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Better Sales Letters 


Your June issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING, on page 58, discusses 
the results of good sales letters. 
Can you suggest a source book for 
letters of the calibre of the one re- 
produced on that page? I want to 
plan a selling campaign by letter. 

Vice PRESIDENT. 


The article, entitled “What letters 
Can Do for Your Salesmen,” and the 
sample letter shown, certainly inspire 
one to write better letters. Probably 
the best letters are written by those 
who know their product and market 
well and are inspired to serve. So 
many who have a great gift for per- 
sonal persuasion bog down when they 
try to put it on paper. Others seem 
to have a great gift for getting it in- 
to the envelope and sealing the flap. 
Great improvement can be made by 
practice and the study of other let- 
ters that appeal. 

“Handbook of Business Letters,” by 
Frailey, and published by McGraw- 
Hill, is good. I believe that Graphic 
Books, Inc., 117 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y., publish the Jack Carr 
Books on Letter Writing. There is 
another little book called, “Direct- 
Mail Advertising and Selling,” by 
Frank Egner and Rohe Walter, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
33rd St., New York, N. Y. which is 
helpful. 


Telephone Directory Lists 
for Industrial Advertisers 


We have been having quite a dis- 
cussion here about whether or not 
it pays to buy bold face listings in 
the various city telephone directo- 
ries in the area in which we do busi- 
ness. As we sell an industrial prod- 
uct, probably only one out of every 
500 or 600 persons who receive a 
classified telephone directory can 
possibly be interested. Do you have 
a neutral thought or suggestion as 
to how we might settle the varied 
thinking on this subject?—Apver- 
risiNG MANAGER 


This question of city directory list- 
ings for advertising is very similar 
to the more general question of con- 
sumer advertising. An industrial ad- 
vertiser can begin to consider con- 
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sumer advertising when his line is 
broad enough and his volume of sales 
are large enough to make this practi- 
cal and economical. 

A cross-over line for one company 
is, naturally, different from the cross. 
over line for another company. How- 
ever, as listings in the classified tele- 
phone directories are what might be 
termed the very minimum in consumer 
advertising, a great many companies 
that could not purchase space in other 
general media do use space and list- 
ings in the city classified telephone 
directories to good advantage. 

There are various ways of testing: 

(1) Use a special address. 

(2) If you have an extra line or 
two, have the advertisement include 
a fictitious person’s name for your 
prospects to call. 

(3) Arrange for those in the Sales 
Department to note and tabulate. in- 
quiries that come in with a special 
address or for the fictitious person. 
Over a period of a year or two, you 

should be able to measure the value 
of city directory advertising or list- 
ings, and note exactly whether or not 
it pays your particular company. 


Advertising Budgets 


This year I was caught without 
an advertising budget prepared in 
advance. Consequently, we did not 
get a particularly good start, and 
the various department managers 
with whom I work were not too 
happy. What do you consider stand- 
ard practice in this line? How do 
you go about this annual “head- 
ache” ?—-ApDVERTISING MANAGER 
In many companies, sessions are 

held on this subject that include the 
president, operating vice-president, 
vice-president in charge of sales, sales 
manager, department managers, and 
advertising manager. The 
sometimes begin as early as August 
so that all may be completed as early 
as possible in September. Depart- 
ment and sales managers advise how 
much of their product they are will- 
ing to underwrite for them, and how 
much they actually believe they can 
sell. The final figures are agreed 
upon in collaboration with other ex- 
ecutives. Operating management sels 
its schedule accordingly. The sales 
and advertising departments come iD 
with their required budgets to sell the 


sessions 


(Continued on Page 1060) 
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For circulation breakdowns, rates and 
full details get the new book, ‘The Sales 
Power of A.C.P.” Write to G. L. Anderson, 
















are 
the Secretary, Associated Construction Pub- 
be lications, 1022 Lumber Exchange Build- 
em, ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota or your 
-_ nearest Regional Construction publication. 
ant 
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10W Construction Bulletin Mid-West Contractor 
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Wtsa 


FACT... 


IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR 


provides the leading dealer- 





jobber circulation in the farm 
equipment field. 
IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR 


has the highest subscription 





rate. Its readers pay more be- 
cause I & T’s 10 


editorial features and business 


exclusive 


services are not duphic ated by 


any other farm equipment 


publication. 

IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR 
is the only publication in its 
field to 


Prize oft 





win the “Pulitzer 


Industrial Journal- 
ism”. Twice, | & T received an 


Industrial Mark. 


for editorial excellence. No 


fing aw urd 
other farm equipment publi- 
cation has ever been awarded 


this honor , 


IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR 


carries the leading advertising 





volume- proot of its superi- 
ority in the farm equipment 
field. 

IMPLEMENT & TRAC- 


TOR’s leading dealer-jobber 





coverage, highest subscription 


rate, proven superiority and 


leadership in advertising vol- 
ume make it the farm equip- 


ment industry’s basic publi- 


cation. 


a 
IMPLEMENT 
&sTRACTOR 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 








Oct. 2-6. American Transit Assn., 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City. 


Oct. 3-6. National Contract Hardware 
Association, Hotel Statler, New York 
City. 

Oct. 3-6. National Frozen Food Locker 
Assn. and Frozen Food Locker Institute, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 4-6. Industrial Packaging & Ma- 
terials Handling Exposition, Convention 
Hall, Detroit. 

Oct. 8-15. International Dairy Expo- 
sition, Coliseum, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 10-13. International Municipal 
Signal Association, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oct. 12-15 National Hardware Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. 

Oct. 17-20. Federation of Sewage 
Works Assn. Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Oct. 17-21. National Metals Exposi- 
tion, Cleveland. 

Oct. 18-20. Electrical Manufacturers 
Representatives Association, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 19-22. National Assn. of Photo 
Lithographers, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. 

Oct. 23-26. Annual 
Products Exhibit of the 
stitute of Governmental 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. 

Oct. 24-28. American Public Health 
Association, Hotel Statler-Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. 

Oct. 24-28. National Safety Congress 
Exposition, Chicago. 

Oct. 24-29. National Business Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. 

Oct. 25-28. American Society of Ag- 
ronomy, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Oct. (date not set) Midwest Electrical 
Exposition, Ak-Sar-Ben Coliseum, Oma- 
ha, Neb. 

Oct. 30-31. Independent Natural Gas 
Association of American, Dallas, Tex. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 2. American Oil Chemists’ 
Society, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Nov. 1-5. Pacific Chemical Exposition, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 

Nov. 2-5. Paint Industries Show, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 7-11. National Hotel Exposition, 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. 

Nov. 5-8. American Institute of 
Laundering, Auditorium, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Nov. 13-16. National Association of 
Housing Officials, Copley Plaza, Boston, 
Mass. 

Nov. 14-18. 6th All-Industry Refrig- 
eration & Air Conditioning, Exposition, 
Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 3. National Farm Show. 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

Nov. 14-20. National Trailer Coach 
Industrial Exhibit, National Guard Ar- 
mory, Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 20-Dec. 3. Chemical Industries 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New 


York City. 


Conference & 
National In- 
Purchasing, 
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Nov. 28Dec 2. Building & Fac. 
tory Maintenance Exposition, 7lst Ar. 
mory, New York City. 


1950 

Jan. 9-13. Annual Meeting & Engi. 
neering Display, Society of Automotive 
Engineers, Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 

Jan. 16-19. Plant Maintenance Show, 
Auditorium, Cleveland, O. 

Jan. 23-27. International Heating & 
Ventilating Exposition, State Fair Park, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Feb. 6-10. Automotive Accessories 
Manufacturers, Grand Central Palace, 
New York, N. Y. 

Feb. 19-23. National Association of 
Home Builders, Congress and Stevens 
Hotels, Chicago. 


March 15-17. Midwest Hotel Show, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
April 4-7. National Association of 


Corrosion Engineers Conference and 
Exhibition, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 10-14. American Society of 
Tool Engineers, Industrial Exposition, 
Convention Hall and Commercial Mv- 
seum, Philadelphia. 

May 8-12. American Textile Ma 
chinery Exhibition, and Associated In- 
dustries, Atlantic City. 

May 8-12. Convention and Exhibition 
of the American Foundrymen’s Society, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 

Week of May 22. National Marine Ex. 
position, New York City. 

June (date not set). American Society 
for Testing Materials, Atlantic City, NJ 

June (date not set). American So 
ciety of Industrial Appraisers, Dallas 
Tex. 

June 5-9. Confectionery Industries 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, N. Y. 

June 12-14. International Convention 
and “Inform-a-Show,” National Associa 
tion of Purchasing Agents, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

June 12-16. National Oil and Gas 
Power Division Cenference and Exhibit, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 

Aug. 14-18. National Power Show 0! 
National Association of Power Engi 
neers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Aug. 28-31. Metal Mining Convention 
and Exposition, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Sept. 5-9. National Chemical Expo 
sition, Coliseum, Chicago. 

Sept. 11-23. National Graphic Arts 
Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 

Sept. 18-20. Track Supply 
tion, Coliseum, Chicago. 

Sept. 26-29. Iron & Steel Exposition 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 

Oct. 3-5. National Lubricating Grease 
Institute, 17th Annual Meeting, loose 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, La. ; 

Oct. 23-27. 1950 Convention ol 
National Metal Congress & Exposition, 
Chicago. 


A ssocla 


(Continued on page 153) 
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Joint Marketing Plan Pushes 


Manufacturer, 


Representative 


How two non-competing industrial suppliers entered into 


an ‘alliance of convenience’ 


to share the same 35 


distributors and promote each with a ‘house organ’ 


a at TWO MONTHS industrial 
buyers throughout the country 
receive more than 40,000 copies of an 
external house organ that has 20 dif- 
ferent names and a very select list 
of advertisers. 

The house organ, or perhaps we 


By FREDERICK |. LACKENS 

Advertis ng Manager 
Corporation 

Michigan City, Ind. 


— 

"9 
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years ad- 
Hays Cor- 
from that position 


twelve 
ng manager of The 
on, retired 


’ Lac ens. for 


Uctober first to take up permanent 
r nce in Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
Fy veral years he was very active in 
tl} Vational Industrial Advertisers 
issociation, serving as its president 


1943.44. He was president of the Chi- 
cago Chapter 1940-41. 

4 Sprague, Jr., who succeeds Mr. 
Lackens, received his BA degree from 


Be College in 1946 and his MBA de- 


8 rom Harvard Business School in 
1948. For the past year he served on the 
sta} f the Business School, as Re- 
~vad {ssistant to Neil H. Borden, 
Professor of {dvertising. 
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should say house organs, are a part 
of a remarkable adventure in co-op- 
erative marketing that started several 
years ago as the idea of two manufac- 
turers teamed together for greater ef- 
ficiency and economy in selling. The 
notable achievement of these publica- 
tions, which are actually a form of 
direct mail, has been to introduce the 
prospective customer to the distribu- 
tor as well as the manufacturer. And 
when there are 35 distributors repre- 
senting two manufacturers, as was the 
case when this venture was started, 
such an introduction is valuable but 
not always easy or economical. 


Happy Meeting 


The two manufacturers were Coch- 
rane Corp., Philadelphia, maker of 
flow meters, de-aerators and water 
conditioning systems, and Hays Corp., 
Michigan City, Ind., manufacturer 
of industrial and combustion instru- 
ments and control. These two formed 
an “alliance of convenience,” chief 
evidence of which was the continent- 
wide sales organization they shared- 

a total of 35 separate sales and engi- 
neering groups operating in well de- 
fined territories. 

In 1935 one of these “representa- 
tives” started a house organ—a four 
(sometimes eight) paged mimeo- 
graphed publication circulated among 
its customers and prospects. It con- 
tained stories of interesting installa- 
tions in the territory, items of interest 


(Continued on page 97) 


20 PUBLICATIONS with different 
names—some exclusive editorial ma- 
terial, but a center “common form,” 
grew, since 1935, from one mimeo- 
graphed four page house organ. 
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Advertising Doesn't Pay 
Unless You Have a Job for It 


The ABC's of selling tell us that advertising won't complete sales. It takes a 


salesman. So why advertise? The answer is given here by some companies 


that have used advertising to build themselves into leaders in industrial selling. 


The varied list of marketing jobs that they have successfully assigned to ad- 


vertising is as long as the list of companies. 


By JULIAN BOONE 


| yet wag sgt CAN DO many 
things for you but it is not like- 
ly to do any of them unless you select 
one of those things in advance and 
shoot toward it. 

This is evident in the results of an 
investigation by Electrical World in- 
to successful industrial advertising 
programs. The investigation has been 
completed on 14 company programs 
and preliminary work has been done 
on four others. 

The results to date show that the 
advertiser who can best prove results 
sets out with a specific, if not narrow, 
marketing problem to solve. The 


variety of these problems, as they 


34 


showed up in the investigation, was 
impressive. Among other things, com- 
panies sought through advertising to: 

1. Introduce a new product- and 
related secondary 


solve numerous 


problems. 

2. Ask customers to find new uses 
for an existing product. 

3. Build a national distribution and 
sales organization. 

14. Inform customers of a complex 
variety of uses for a product popularly 
known to have only one use. 

Here are some case histories of the 
successful achievement of these and 
other objectives. 

In 1943, Bentley Harris Mfg. Co.. 
Conshocken, Pa., developed an elec- 
tric sleeving, using Fiberglas. It had 
appreciable most 


advantages over 
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sleevings then on the market. It was 
flexible as a piece of twine. It would 
not fray apart at the ends. It would 
not support combustion and it would 
resist heat up to 1,200 degrees. 

All these attributes made BH sleev- 
ing highly useful and desirable, simply 
because it could solve a lot of prob- 
lems in the assembly of electrical 
products- -it would last longer, resist 
higher heat and bend at any angle 
without cracking. 

Bentley-Harris had a needed prod- 
uct here. The problem was one of 
marketing and sales organization. The 
new sleeving could be used in so 
many places and for so many pur- 
poses that the company was puzzled 
at where to look first for sales. There 
was no way to know, with any degree 
of certainty, where the best markets 
were. At the same time, prospective 
customers were everywhere. 


One Job at a Time 


Advertising was put to work. Each 
ad, aimed at electrical men, showed 
clearly the advantages of BH Sleeving 
in doing one specific job—solving one 
definite problem. The ad pointed out 
that the sleeving would work just as 
well on many other products in solving 
similar problems, and invited indus- 
try men to fill out a coupon tor 
samples, specifications. The compan) 
hoped in this way to learn different 
uses, uncover new markets. 

A steady flow of inquiries 
veloped during the first year, speeded 
up slightly during the second and 
rang the bell in the third year, 'n- 
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creasing (2% over the first year. The 
fourth year saw another substantial 
increase. 

The company converted 22% of all 
inquiries into sales. 

\fter four and one half years, with 
gross business on sleevings 500% 
above what it was before the adver- 
tising was started, Bentley-Harris 
figured that 85% of its new accounts 
found new applications for the sleev- 
ing. 

To do this job, Bentley-Harris had 
used schedules in five business papers. 
Success was due largely to the fact 
that copy and media pointed square- 
ly ata specific job to do. 

Buckeye Laboratories, Cleveland, is 
another company that used advertis- 
ing to introduce a new product, but 
the problem (hence the objective) was 
vastly different from Bentley Harris’. 

In the early *40’s Buckeye had a 
good product and a plant to make it 
in, but had no sales force, no specific 
market, no recognition. Production 
was not standardized. Buckeye built 
its product to order for each cus- 
tomer. The product was a machine for 
treating oil in a vacuum. It took 
almost everything out of the oil that 
did not belong in. The Buckeye 
Process cleaned, dehydrated, degasi- 
fied and stabilized oil in transformers 
and vacuum pumps. 

Buckey’s big problem was to es- 
tablish recognition with the greatest 


Possible number of prospects as a pre- 
lude to organizing a sales force and 


putting it to work. So they decided to 
Choose their strongest market, stand- 


ardize production aimed at that 
market and advertise to it. 

The market: industries using trans- 
formers. Buckeye then standardized 
production on a machine to condition 
transformer oil, named it Hydrovoli- 
fier,” built it in three practical sizes. 

Next, a good national sales force 
had to be formed. The company put 
this job, a tough one, up to advertis- 
ing, which was aimed at attracting 
enough manufacturers’ sales agents 
for the company to pick and choose. 
The aim also was to stimulate in- 
quiries from industry men to furnish 
the agents with sales leads. 

The company could have done both 
these jobs “by hand”—by writing let- 
ters and making calls. But it would 
have been an ineffectual and slow 
process and the company could not 
afford to wait. 


Gross Sales Rose 700% 


Copy was factual, clear, convincing. 
It explained what the machine would 
do. The first ad, a black-and-white 
spread, was a good puller, bringing 
inquiries from utilities, industrial 
plants and manufacturers’ sales 
agents. Buckeye immediately signed 
up with eight top sales agents and 
continued to run an ad each month. 

Eight months later, gross sales 
hardly covered front office salaries. 
But inquiries had piled up and Buck- 
eye had a top sales representative 
covering every important area in the 
country. In the second year gross 
sales rose 700%. 

Within three years, Buckeye Lab- 
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oratories, using advertising as its chief 
tools, put production on a profitable 
basis. 

Pennsylvania Transformer Co.'s 
campaign objective was taking a new 
product to market, but with different 
implementations. 

To introduce its post war model 
distribution transformer, the company 
staged a name contest with money 
prizes—showing that industrial adver- 
tising can put over a “sock” campaign 
with the excitement and pulling power 
of a glamorous consumer campaign. 

Penn Transformer ran three inser- 
tions in this contest, two spreads and 
a single page. The second spread was 
a repeat. These three insertions in two 
business papers pulled some 5,000 en- 
tries and provided a good name for the 
transformer: Pole Star. The company 
also drew a heavy line under some ad- 
vertising lessons worth noting: 

1. Without the company’s “regu- 
lar” advertising doing its year-in-and- 
year-out, long-haul job, the name con- 
test would not have pulled so power- 
fully. 

2. Business paper readers want in- 
formation, but they're responsive to 
contests and other imaginative ideas 
like anybody else. 

3. Repeat ads are effective. The re- 
peat insertion of the spread ad out- 
pulled its first publication. 

4. Good industrial advertising is a 
versatile salesman: over the years 
it works hard to build a strong founda- 
tion and make selling easier. It can 
also jump in and do an emergency 
job when necessary. 

Up in Cambridge, Mass., a Simplex 
Wire & Cable Co., chemist figured out 
how to produce a rubber sheathed 
electrical cable for heavy industrial 
use. Until then everyone had used 
cables covered with braided cotton. 
The new cable was tougher, more 
flexible, and safer. That was when 
Simplex advertising went to work. 

Previously every Simplex ad looked 
alike—a stilted, victorian affair with 
a couple of Grecian columns and a 
few products listed. It was written in 
the spare time of one of the engineers 
who couldn’t get out of it. The avowed 
purpose was merely to “keep the name 
before the public.” 

Simplex advertising now had a job 
of rather frightening importance and 
very little time in which to do it. Ad- 
vertising had to overcome an ac- 

ceptance as old as the industry, for 
the cotton-covered cable had always 
been used. The task was to work fast. 
to get the new cable solidly into the 
market before competitors came up 
with a similar product. 

Business papers covering Simplex 
markets carried the load, backed up 
(Continued on Page 118) 
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How to Advertise to Business Men: Part 12 


Do you express opinions about ads? Whether you're 


copywriter or president, here are 12 layout styles you 


should know about the next time you criticize. 


By HOWARD G. SAWYER 
Vice-president & Direct 
Jomes Thomas Chiruwra 


B for InNG YNEW T OF 


C 


VW Hick COMES FIRST, the copy 
or the visualization ? 

That is a question that might be 
debated as pointlessly as the one about 
the chicken or the egg. It happens 
both ways, even in the best of circles. 

In some agencies, the copy is writ- 
ten first with the copywriter having 
responsibility for suggesting, if not 
actually expressing in a rough, the 
general layout form and illustrative 
idea; in other places, the layout is 
made first and the copy writer writes 
enough to fit the area allowed. It even 
happens, too, that a hot-shot account 
executive will block out the ad with 
rough layout and headline, then the 
copywriter and visualizer carry on 
from there, independently. 

My preference is a system by which 
the layout style and copy line are 
determined at the same time the strat- 
egy is determined and are incorpo- 
rated into a basic plan which serves 
as guide for both art and copy; so the 
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layout style is actually predetermined 
when the copy man starts off each 
new ad. However, merely because in 
the natural course of events, an ad is 
seen before it is read—that is, the 
reader encounters its form and illus- 
tration before he reads the words— 
let’s talk first about visualization, then 
copy. 


12 Styles of Layout 


Conventional. This is the safest lay- 
out pattern: illustration, headline, text, 
signature. In fact, certain advertising 
agencies virtually make a practice of 
standardizing on it. It has the advan- 
tages of simplicity, large picture area, 
headline at the best focal level, text 
broken up into two or preferably three 
columns to approximate the width of 
the familiar newspaper column, signa- 
ture logically at the foot of the ad in 
choice of widths. 

Goodrich and Timken ads demon- 
strate these virtues. Observe the re- 
sults: Goodrich ads (in a_ series 
that has followed the same formu- 
la for about 20 years) score con- 
sistently among the very highest 
for observation and readership, not 


only in “industrial” publications, but 
also in the news magazines (Fig. 1). 
A Timken ad of this type was read, as 
indicated by inquiries, by 49 out of 
the 50 or so key engineers to whom 
it was addressed. 

Unconventional-simple. This _indi- 
cates merely a rearrangement of the 
four standard elements—headline, il- 
lustration, copy and signature—into 
patterns other than the conventional 
top-to-bottom order just described. 
Simplicity is retained, but there is 
more latitude in respect to shape and 
distribution of black and white areas. 
and an opportunity for such novelties 
as the ragged typography in General 
Aniline ad in Fig. 1. Both of these 
ads have no more than the minimum 
four elements but each has its dis- 
tinctive style. 


Veeds a Stopper 


All-type. Absence of illustration 
puts a tremendous burden on the h ad- 
line. So there must be “stopper 12 
the message itself in order to make 
this layout technique a safe one to 
use. It usually helps to brighten up 
the all-type ad with white space OF, 
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if the copy is long, to insert subheads 
every two or three paragraphs or 
thumbnails even if they don’t mean 
much in themselves. 

The Unichrome ad in Fig. 1 is a 
beautiful example of the all-type ad 
handled with intelligent typography 
and topped with a good headline. It 
was the second best-read ad in one 
magazine in which it appeared. 

Check-list. It you have a long list 
of features or uses to talk about, it’s 
convenient for the reader if you fore- 
go straight text and set up the items 
in a list as in the Goodyear ad in 
Fig. 1. 

Composition—arbitrary grouping 
of illustrative and text areas. This is 
the most dangerous style of layout, for 
it requires a master layout man to 
juggle a handful of elements. 

Much more so than in consumer 
publications, business magazines carry 
a high proportion of ads that are too 
have too many different 
shapes, offer no clear sequence of 
events. The selection of ads in the 
top row of Fig. 2—all from the same 
magazine—are horrible examples of 
“over-design”, with perhaps the Kent- 
Owens ad reaching the extreme with 
its over-printing of red baseball, black 
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stitchmg and white type and the ma- 
chine poking into the ball, too. 

In arranging a multiplicity of ele- 
ments, the following rules should ap- 
ply: 

1. Give the reader a starting point. 

2. Give his eye a track to follow— 
normally from upper left to low- 
er right. 

3. In general, avoid the use of solid 
blocks of ink. 

4. Strictly limit the amount of text 
to appear in reverse, on color 
and on Ben Day. 

Could anyone deny that the layouts 
shown in the bottom row of Fig. 2 are 
more inviting than those in the top 
row? Yet they have just as many ele- 
ments. The J-M ad, incidentally, 
pulled 1,382 requests from an offer 
buried deep in the copy without bene- 
fit of coupon. 

Picture-caption. One picture may 
be worth 1,000 words, and sometimes 

-as in the cases where you have a 
long or complex story to tell—several 
pictures are worth several thousand 
words. No matter how fond you are 
of copy, let pictures tell as much of 
the story as pictures properly can tell. 

The picture-caption layout reached 
its point of refinement in the “Life 


Fig. 2. Composition 
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HEAT TREATMENT ANNEALS 
PRE-DETERMINED STANDARDS 


sy i Johns-Manville TRANSITE PRESSURE PIPE 
Resistas ( 


style” layout which presents an order- 
ly composition of uniformly-sized and 
squared-up photographs (usually of 
“action” scenes) each with its own 
caption, all captions uniform in area 
and type size. 

It is interesting to note that people 
will read picture captions much more 
avidly than body text (they are fasci- 
nated by footnotes, too), despite the 
fact that such captions are usually set 
in type that is one or more sizes 
smaller than the main text (see Tor- 
rington ad in Fig. 3). Capitalizing on 
this, some layouts dispense with the 
main text altogether and tell the story 
in a series of illustrated captions. Pic- 
ture-caption can work well in fraction- 
al as well as full page space. 

Poster. This style, in which the de- 
sign dominates, is applicable only in 
those instances where your message 
can be very brief (American Optical 
in Fig. 3) and you need to give the 
presentation of your product a certain 
amount of “class.” It is susceptible 
to modern art techniques (Miller, Fig. 
3) but, naturally, only in the hands of 
the expert. 

Continuity. The great success of the 
“comic strip” technique in consumer 
(Continued on Page 112) 
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SOME ELECTRICAL wholesalers set aside display areas 
similar to this showroom (above, left) recently built by G. 
E. Supply Corp., Buffalo. (Above, right.) The interior view 


Hand-Picked Wholesaler its 
Key to Lighting Distribution 


@ How industrial and commercial 
lighting equipment is distributed is 
described in this latest installment 
in a monthly series on distribution. 


ISTRIBUTION OF INDUS.- 

TRIAL and commercial lighting 
equipment is more direct and easier 
to understand than many industrial 
distribution structures. 

Benjamin Electric Mfg. Corp. 
specializes in heavy industrial and 
commercial lighting equipment, and 
also manufactures a line of industrial 
sirens and howlers. 

Our largest sales volume is in flood 
lighting equipment 
mercury, or fluorescent units for fac- 


incandescent. 


tories, gas stations, football and base- 
ball fields, railroad yards, and bill 
boards, This line also includes light- 
ing equipment for ships, and explo- 
sion-proof units for grain elevators. 
The howler and siren line includes 
units for factories—to indicate lunch 
periods, shift changes, etc.; coal 
mines for danger signals and shift 
changes; and the Navy for signaling 
to men inside of gun turrets where 
loud signals must compete with the 
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noise of heavy guns in action. 

Products flow from the Benjamin 
factory to electrical wholesalers. There 
are two types of wholesalers—inde- 
pendent and chain. The typical inde- 
pendent maintains his own warehouse 
(probably 25,000 square feet) , has six 
salesmen, carries an inventory of 
$100,000 to $250,000 and more, and 
turns his stock about six times a year. 
He operates on a 15% to a 20% mar- 
gin and can take an additional 2% 
discount on invoices paid in 30 days. 
There are approximately 1,275 inde- 
pendent electrical wholesalers in the 
United States. 

The chain type of wholesaler is 
represented mainly by Graybar, Gen- 
eral Electric, and Westinghouse. The 
big three plus some smaller chains ac- 
count for a total of almost 325 whole- 
sale houses. 

Thus there are close to 1600 whole- 
sale houses spread from coast to coast. 
Some 4,000 wholesaler-salesmen cover 
these territories. 


Must Be Well Established 


Benjamin is represented by 506 
wholesalers including 400 “inde- 
pendents” and 106 “chain” houses op- 
erated by Graybar and General Elec- 





Photos by Electrical Wholesaling 


of trailer used by Johannesen Electric Co., another wide- 
awake electrical wholesaling organization, whose salesmen 
take their vehicular display room to customer. 


tric. Wholesalers are hand-picked, 
must be well established and well 
recognized in their area, and must 
cover their territory aggressively. 
It has long been our policy to limit 
the number of wholesalers in any one 
area. Usually, we are represented by 
two or three houses, the number in 
the area being determined on_ the 
basis of the local market potential. 
Actually, the two or three whole- 
salers in each area have what amounts 
to a semi-exclusive set-up. With only 
one or two competitors, the Benjamin 
line becomes more profitable to the 


By RUDOLPH W. '"RUDY" STAUD 
Sales Promotion Manager 

Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co 

Des Plaines, Illinois 
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wholesaler, and he finds it worth his 
time and effort to push the line. 

Electrical wholesalers sell to large 
electrical contractors, contractor-deal- 
ers, electrical equipment stores, indus- 
trial plants, schools, hospitals, and 
municipal, state and national govern- 
ment groups. A substantial portion of 
a wholesaler’s total sales are to the 
contractor, contractor-dealer, and 
electrical equipment store group. 

The large contractor is quite a 
juicy sales-plum, and buys in large 
quantities. Often he will bid on and 
receive single jobs that run to more 
than $500,000—for example contracts 
for lighting a new cigaret factory, re- 
lighting an army base, re-lighting an 
automobile manufacturing plant, 
erecting an electrical sub-station. 

Contracting is his sole business, and 
he operates no stores or retail outlets. 
In many cases, he finds it necessary 
to maintain his own engineering 
staff, with perhaps 10 or 12 qualified 
engineers. 

The contractor-dealer in addition to 
specializing in smaller installations 
such as filling stations, small office 
buildings, small factories, also main- 
tains a store from which he sells elec- 
trical supplies to the home consumer. 
Items stocked and sold include radios, 
machines, television 
vacuum cleaners, electric refrigera- 
tors, lamps, fuses, wire, tape, bat- 
teries, flashlights, electric fans, etc. 


washing sets, 


Functions As Repair Center 


He also functions as a repair center 

handles minor servicing, and sends 
the more complicated jobs back to the 
supplier's factory service department. 

The electrical dealer (electrical 
equipment store) differs from the 
contractor-dealer in that he operates 
consumer outlet, 
maintains a retail store and does no 
contracting whatsoever. He will usual- 
ly handle the same general line as the 
contractor-dealer, although in some 
cases he limits his line to appliances 
only. He, too. serves as a repair and 
service center. 


exclusively as a 


Also in the electrical dealer picture 
are the chain and mail order outlets 
such as Montgomery Ward. Sears 
Roebuck, Woolworth. and W algreen. 
Whether or not the manufacturers 
should sell direct to these companies 
(for consumers sales) in a controver- 
sial subject. Some manufacturers do— 
some don’t. 

Oce sionally chain and mail order 
louses operate a wholesale depart- 
ment, and sell direct to the contractor. 
n such cases they, of course, are 
qualified to buy direct from the manu- 
acturer. without question. 


During and since World War IT. the 


electrical wholesaler has found it de- 
sirable to cultivate the contractor, con- 
tractor-dealer, and electrical dealer 
business—particularly the contractor 
and contractor-dealer group. Prior to 
the war, many wholesalers tended to 
shy away from this business because 
they were reluctant to extend com- 
paratively long term credit to the con- 
tractors. 

Frequently an installation might re- 
quire three to four months to com- 
plete, and then the contractor would 
be obliged to wait for 30 days before 
receiving final payment. Thus the 
electrical supply wholesaler found it 








cases, the wholesaler will find that 
their sales to institutions to be a com- 
paratively small percent of the total 
volume. 

The electrical wholesaler has two 
types of salesmen— inside and outside. 
The inside men handle phone, counter 
and “will call” business. There are 
three types of “outside” men, the city 
salesmen, county and country. 

Liaison between Benjamin and the 
wholesaler and his salesmen is main- 
tained by a group of 36 highly trained 
district engineers. These are full-time 
Benjamin men, permanently located in 
strategic areas throughout the country. 





SATURDAY MORNING sales and product meetings for salesmen are frequent- 
ly held by electrical wholesalers, who occasionally call on Benjamin district engi- 
neers to serve in the “teacher” capacity. 


necessary to extend credit to the con- 
tractor for periods of five or six 
months or longer. 

As a result the wholesaler was prone 
to spend more time and effort in the 
cultivation of large factories, muni- 
cipal governments (also state and na- 
tional), hospitals, school boards, and 
universities. This type of business 
often accounted for as much as 75% 
of a wholesaler’s total volume. 

However, World War II and its 
priorities in building materials quick- 
ly minimized most institutional buying 
and building. Wholesalers, faced with 
a serious loss of business, were quick 
to realize that the electrical contractor 
and contractor-dealer was an impor- 
tant buyer. 

Since the war, most wholesalers 
have attempted to step up their sales 
to contractors so that roughly half of 
the volume comes from this group, 
and the other half from the industrial- 
institutional group. 

Of course, there are exceptions to 
this 50-50 practice as some wholesalers 
are located in areas heavy with elec- 
trical contracting activity. In such 
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These district engineers are available 
to confer on lighting application prob- 
lems, make suggested lighting layouts 
for prospective customers, and fre- 
quently make calls with the 
wholesaler’s salesmen. They also as- 
sist the wholesaler by checking his 
shelves to be sure that he keeps a 
representative and fast turning stock. 

Many wholesalers have occasional 
“Saturday morning” sales and prod- 
uct information meetings for their 
salesmen. Benjamin’s district engi- 
neers are often called in to discuss 
new lines, or to explain the existing 
lines to new salesmen. After a semi- 
formal, educational talk, the meeting 
usually evolves into a “question and 
answer’ session, with salesmen firing 
numerous products and sales questions 
at the district engineer. 

An important factor in the Benja- 
min sales picture is the public utility. 
The utility enters the picture through 
contact with potential users of elec- 
tricity, and serves only to get prospects 
interested in new electrical equipment. 
The utility is mainly interested in “get- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Part Il... Conclusion 


Communications at 


Caterpillar 


HEN A NEW employe is hired 
by Caterpillar Tractor Co., he 
gets an information booklet. 

Soon after starting work, he attends 
an induction meeting where the high- 
lights of the booklet are reviewed by 
his department representative to make 
sure the newcomer has a good idea of 
the company and what is expected of 
him. The booklet Cater- 
pillar’s safety program, benefit plans, 
a sports and hobbies program, vaca- 


describes 


tion provisions and related subjects. 
Although some managements are 


By ROBERT NEWCOMB 
and MARG SAMMONS 


Management Consultants 
New mo & Somm<c nN 


Chicag 


suspending or de-emphasizing em- 
ploye information booklets because of 
the general slackening in employment, 
Caterpillar has just issued a new, two- 
color 5 x 7” booklet. Such booklets 
are prepared by the Employe Publica- 
tions Division. Closely related to this 





EVEN SIXTH GRADERS feel the impact of Cater- 


pillar’s public relations program. 


Pupils attended the 


open house of the new Caterpillar Diesel plant, later 
prepared drawings, wrote essays about the trip. Then 
this group of Caterpillar executives visited Glen Oak 
school to see results. From left: L. J. Fletcher, director 
of training and community relations; Ervin L. Zehr, 


Glen 


Oak school principal; 


Irene Anderson, sixth 


grade teacher; Ralph M. Monk, director of industrial 
and labor relations; Louis B. Neumiller, president. 
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division is the Caterpillar News Serv- 
ice. 

To an employe communications pro- 
gram notable for its low pressure, the 
News Service provides many able 
assists. Fundamentally it is a yeoman 
service arm for three other divisions: 
community, industrial and public re- 
lations. 

Operating cooperatively, for the 
most part anonymously, the staff of 
six handles news of interest to readers 
of the area’s two daily newspapers and 
30 county weeklies, and to the lis- 
teners of the six stations to which 
people in the section tune in. Because 
the metropolitan press is represented 
in the area with special editions, the 
News Service relays its material to 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

Product and personnel information 
goes to some 900 business journals, 
and special stories for general maga- 
zines are done either on assignment 
or in cooperation with these maga- 
zines’ staff people assigned to Cater- 
pillar coverage. A selling and mer- 
chandising magazine, “Caterpillar 
Dealer.” is produced by the news 
service. 

Each staff man is an ex-newspaper- 
man; each is an ex-GI; all are photog- 
raphers. Staff men cover their own 
stories, write their own stuff, take 
their own pictures. Each man, except 
the one assigned to local news, special- 
izes in the Caterpillar news in specific 
industries—agriculture, road building 
etc. But each understudies another 
field, so he can shift if the need arises. 
News Service men issue two confiden- 
tial news letters—one for the Sales 
Development division, the other for 
field representatives. 

The News Division has prodded the 
news consiousness of department 
heads so that they now generally 
know when they’ve got a “story” and 
cheerfully leave the technique of han- 
dling it up to the service’s fourth 
estatesmen. 

Most stories are exclusively written. 
There are many small communities 
around Peoria where Caterpillar em- 
ployes live, and to the county weeklies 
that circulate there, news and pictures 
of Caterpillar people are of great 
interest. 

The News Service occasionally de- 
fies tradition in public relations. 
When reporting the news of Caterpil- 
lar equipment on a road-building job, 
for example, the service may report 
with equal fidelity the names of the 
competitive equipment on the same 
job. Some months ago the service 
cooperated with the “News & Views 
staff in the production of a starting 
pictorial feature which illust: ited 
competitive equipment and reportet 
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hew well competitors were doing. 

Caterpillar frowns upon the trade 
mark-burdened handout. It functions 
as no news factory. The story must be 
good or it doesn’t go; it must be news 
or it isn’t released. Department head 
approval is required for factual ac- 
curacy, but no cumbersome commit- 
tees sit in judgment on rhetoric. When 
the story is hot and has to £0, the 
president okays the release. But the 
News Service men operate without 
shackles. probably the biggest reason 
why they do such a big job. 

The jack-of-all-trades division at 
Caterpillar is Community Relations, 
and it is the master of many. Com- 
munity Relations and [Industrial Re- 
lations departmental programs are 
closely integrated. In the 50-mile 
radius, what influences employes in- 
fluences the community, and what 
influences the community can’t help 


but luence employes. 

Caterpillar for years has aimed at 
£iving its neighbors an opportunity to 
know it better through plant visits 
‘conducted tours twice every day. and 


arranzements for special groups) : 
speakers (225 members of Caterpil- 
lar’s organization are available for 
talks hefore community groups of all 


types mailings (booklets, letters 
and other company material, in addi- 
tion to “News and Views,” are sent 


rom ie to time to a selected 8.000 
Pinion molders among the 300,000 
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OPEN HOUSE, with tours and explanations of machinery, was held 

at new Diesel plant, above. Lower right. Les Lord, industrial relations 

assistant, explains use of progress report to a group of new employes 
during induction period. 


persons who compose the “Caterpillar 
: advertising (the mes- 
sages placed locally by Caterpillar 


community’) : 


have primarily a local, community 
appeal, although they'd make sense 
in any community in America). 

In addition to these specific, well- 
integrated efforts, Caterpillar spends 
a lot of its time and effort in just 
being a good neighbor. The company 
contributes to worth while community 
causes, making proper contributions 
to most worthy campaigns. It has in- 
stalled traffic lights, paved and resur- 
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faced plant community streets, and 
helped to eliminate flood hazards. It 
provides free motion pictures with an 
operator for clubs, church groups and 
other organization meetings, and has 
donated a projector with sound equip- 
ment to the municipal tuberculosis 
sanitarium. Hospital shut-ins are re- 
membered at Christmas, and Junior 
Achievement organizations have had 
a continuing Caterpillar sponsorship. 
An open house at the new Cater- 
pillar Diesel plant was attended by 
(Continued on page 152) 
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VARIETY OF CUSTOMERS who could “bring their own steel” was dramatized 
by this map which Lyon Metal Products, maker of steel equipment ran on the front 


page of the company’s dealer publication, “Lyon Upswing.” 


Lyon Ad Offer Provides 
‘Perfect’ Measure of Results 


By MERLE KINGMAN 


UNIQUE ADVERTISING cam- 
paign has enabled Lyon Metal 
Products, Aurora, Ill., to measure re- 
sults with the rigid control of a lab- 
oratory technician. 
The results were worth measuring. 
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More than half the profits in two years 
were traced directly to the campaign. 

The campaign, familiar by now to 
many advertising men, was the one 
carried on throughout 1947-48 to beat 
the steel shortage and made this of- 
fer: “You furnish the steel, Lyon will 
make the product.” 

Before the campaign, the company 
faced the certainty of a shutdown from 
lack of steel to fabricate the com- 
pany’s 2,000 products, which range 
from tool shop lockers and shelves to 
office equipment. The campaign was 
formulated as Lyon’s lone chance to 
avert a shutdown—by offering to fab- 
ricate the products the customers 
wanted if they would furnish the steel 
for each order. 

The company introduced the offer 
with a campaign in business papers, 
business magazines and direct mail. 
The response was immediate. 

Orders appeared in strength, came 
from an astonishing variety of sources 
ranging from a Syracuse brewery that 
had located enough steel for 150 lock- 
ers to a priest who drummed up 22,- 


NEW Lyon campaign surmounts dif- 
ficulty of advertising 2,000 products 
by picturing some in Ben Day “L.” 
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THE OFFER was made in full-page 
ads like this in business papers and 
business magazines in 1947-48. 


100 pounds of steel from his parish- 
ioners for lockers in his school. 

Apart from district offices, in- 
quiries received at the Aurora main 
office in the first month totaled more 
than 800, grew to a high of 1,164 in- 
quiries received in October, 1947, and 
never fell below the monthly total of 
589 inquiries received in October, 
1948, when the first hints of a slacken- 
ing in the steel shortage were appear- 
ing. 

Total inquiries were 10,477 in 1947 
and 9,938 in 1948. An estimated equal 
number was received by 15 district 
and sales offices in major cities. 


The Profit Story 


But the proof of the pudding was 
the profits. It was a simple bookkeep- 
ing matter to keep tab on sales vol- 
ume produced with customer-fur- 
nished steel—steel procured in its en- 
tirety through advertising. 

Lyon obtained 17,156,500 pounds 
of customer-furnished steel in 194: 
and 16,913,700 pounds in 1948. Prod- 
ucts that Lyon manufactured from this 
steel accounted for 54% of the com- 
pany’s profits in 1947 and 52' of 
the profits in 1948. 

The unusual opportunity of tracing 
results to advertising were impressive. 
What helped to make the results them- 
selves impressive were the steps taken 
to support the campaign. . 

Every inquiry was answered with 
a personal letter within 24 hours after 
it was received. Copies of each letter 


(Continued on page ! 4) 
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By STANLEY E. COHEN 


Washington Editor 


WASHINGTON—It is impossible to 
generalize about the effect of devalua- 
tion on U. S. exports. In theory, de- 
valuation is supposed to make it hard- 
er for sterling bloc consumers to buy 
U.S. products. But American equip- 
ment is in such demand that the re- 
sults may be considerably less drastic 
than the proponents of devaluation 
profess, 

Moreover, the blow is cushioned to 
a considerable degree by the Econom- 
ic Recovery Program, which has un- 
der-written in dollars the shipment of 
$4.539,700,000 of consumer and in- 
dustrial goods to 18 nations during the 
18 months ending June 30, 1949. This 
was nearly a third of all U.S. exports 
for that period. 

With the changed relationship of 
currencies, it is conceivable that some 
industrial business which has been 
underwritten by ECA will be switched 
to sterling bloc areas by the sterling 
bloc purchasers but for the most part, 
it is assumed that ECA business will 
continue relatively firm. 

[here are important reasons why 
many observers here believe that in- 
dustrial exports will suffer consid- 
erably less than might be assumed. 
For one thing, most experts believe 
that trading has long been in terms 
of realistic values rather than pegged 
Prices, writing off in advance much 
of the impact of devaluation. Second- 
y. the sources of industrial equip- 
ment outside the United States are 
still limited in most lines. A sterling 
loc supplier might require a number 
of years to fill orders which can be 
satisfied by U.S. suppliers in a few 
months, 

Tp — two thirds of the $15.798.,- 
“000 of goods exported by the 
U.S. during 15 months ending June 


Pound Devaluation Cushioned By 





Economic Recovery Program 


30, 1949 were in industrial classifica- 
tions, including $4,574,100,000 of 
machinery and vehicles. Exports also 
included $1,691,300,000 of non-metal- 
lic minerals; $1.429.500.000 of metals 
and manufactures other than ma- 
chinery and vehicles; $991,700,000 
of chemicals and related products and 
$396,200,000 of wood and papers. 

Of the $4,439,700,000 of ECA ex- 
ports during 18 months, $1,843,000,- 
000 were industrial commodities. This 
included $721.400,000 of fuels; $344,- 
200,000 of machinery and vehicles; 
$770.400,000 of non-agricultural raw 
materials and semifinished products 
and $17,000,000 of miscellaneous in- 
dustrial items. 

Still to be seen is whether devalua- 
tion will do anything to improve the 
market for foreign products in the 
United States. With the reciprocal 
trade program once more on the 
books, the administration will un- 
doubtedly do what it can toward re- 
moving tariff barriers wherever they 
keep out foreign goods. 

During the first six months of 1949 


Industry's Reaction To 
Pound Devaluation Varied 


Cuicaco—Devaluation of the 
pound by Great Britain inspired varied 
reactions among industrial marketing 
and advertising men. W. F. Rockwell 
Jr., president, Rockwell Mfg. Co.., 
Pittsburgh, told InpusTRIAL MARKET- 
ING: 

“We have found that export sales 
have been retarded for several years 
because of the dollar shortage in most 
countries in which our products have 
the most logical markets. It would ap- 
pear that the devaluation of the pound 
would tend to aggravate this condi- 
tion. It would seem likely that coun- 
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the 18 countries participating in the 
European Recovery Program im- 
ported approximately $4,600,000,000 
in goods from the U.S., but were able 
to sell only $900,000,000 of goods 
here. Germany sells about a fourth as 
much here as in prewar days; France 
and Sweden about a third; Nether- 
lands, Britain and Italy about half as 
much; Belgium and Norway, a little 
better than two thirds. 

The key dollar earners are largely 
raw materials and consumer goods. 
Sale of machinery and vehicles by 
ECA countries in the U.S. during a 
15-month period ending June 30 
amounted to $88,500.000. During the 
second quarter of 1949, the import 
market for tractors disappeared and 
the market for automobiles totalled 
only $1,100,000 compared with $9,- 
500,000 during the last three months 
of 1948. Machinery, other than 
vehicles, netted $6,500,000 during the 
second quarter of 1949, slightly above 
the 1948 average, but below the $7,- 
100,000 established during the first 
quarter. 


tries trading in the sterling area, 
would try to cut imports and increase 
exports of goods paid for in dollars. 

“At least temporarily, it would 
seem that foreign made goods would 
be able to compete with ours in the 
export market at a further price ad- 
vantage. Against this, however, is the 
fact that the capacity of most foreign 
countries for producing export goods 
in large quantities is still limited, or 
quality is so far behind American 
made products to off set theoretical 
price advantages. 

“In our company, the degree of 
foreign competition we have had in 
the export market varies greatly by 
product. Since our sales have been 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS makes it easy for engineers to specify in two ads at left, but what’s this camel for? 


Selling to Engineers? 
Educate Them, but... 


Don't let them know you're doing it. 


By HUXLEY MADEHEIM 
Engineer 
New York 


eee ’M A RAMBLING WRECK from 
Georgia Tech and a hell of an 
engineer!” 

So goes the song—and the diamond- 
in-the-rough impression frequently 
created by engineers. Are they as 
rough and tough and hard to sell to 
as their reputation? 

Not if you know them and apply 
several rules with common sense. 

Those who deal with engineers as 
I do know that you cannot classify 
them all as rough-cut—some are as 
smooth as the best bank president or 
courtroom lawyer. They vary from 
the man who started by putting gad- 
gets together in the back yard and 
learned all he knows by experience to 
the man who has a doctorate and has 
spent most of his time in expensive 
research laboratories. But they all 
have one thing in common—a need for 
information. Neither a lifetime of ex- 
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perience nor the finest courses lead- 
ing to a Master’s or a Doctorate can 
possibly educate the engineer to all 
the products available to him. For 
this education the engineer must de- 
pend on salesmen, catalogs and ad- 
vertising. He does not depend on cer- 
tain types of salesmen—even when 
they have information he should know 
about. 


Don’t Spotlight 
Lack of Knowledge 


The engineer often resents the sales- 
man because he is made to feel that 
he is being told something which he 
doesn’t, but ought to know. Certainly 
an engineer may be uninformed in a 
particular instance, but he naturally 
doesn’t want his ignorance spotlighted 
by a bright young fellow who wants 
to sell him something, and so he hesi- 
tates to ask questions. 

Occasionally you find a salesman 
who has learned the question-stopping 
technique that saves his own and his 
prospect's time with the familiar in- 
troduction, “Of course you understand 
the working principle involved here.” 














A HELPFUL advertisement sells. 
Here, Armstrong Cork shows how to 
insulate duct works properly. 


The technique also saves the time 
required to write up the order which 
the salesman doesn't get. 

Recently I visited the Heating & 
Ventilating Show, and although I have 
been writing specifications for heating 
and ventilating jobs for more than 
20 years Ill be damned if | can uncer- 
stand some of the trick operating mod- 
els on display there, or the salesman 
explanation of them. But I'll be triple 
damned if I’m going to admit this ' 
some young whippersnapper! 

Many of your potential custo! 
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industries for new plants and equipment, until 1953. 


The Market is stable. Its financial condition is sound. 
In 1948 the Chemical Processing Industries invested in new plants 


and equipment $2,600,000 
Profits $1,295,000 
The fact that the C.P.I. earned 


in distributable profits 50% of their 


capital investment in 1948 shows that the C.P.I. is definitely in top 


financial condition. 


The Market is Progressive. 


Last year the C.P.I. produced new commercially available chemicals 
at the rate of one every working day in the year. 


Cultivate this Market. 


Presell your products in this market by advertising in Chemical Engi- 
neering. This will pave the way for your salesmen. 
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will: 
TAKE your sales story into the worthwhile plants doing 90% of the business 
in the CPI 


INFLUENCE the responsible buying men in these chemical process plants 


OPEN up wider sales horizons for your products and keep you on top of 
new and developing markets 


PROVIDE valuable and needed support to your sales force and increase its 
efficiency and effectiveness 


INTRODUCE new products and broaden the uses for old products 


BUILD awareness and acceptance of your product among key operating 
and management men in chemical process plants 


HELP to establish leadership for your company and products in the CPI 


REDUCE your unit cost of selling to the chemical processing field by shifting 
a part of the cost of selling on to low-cost but effective advertising pre-selling 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * 330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 18, W. Y. 













are the boys with the dirty fingernails. 
Right or wrong, they're the fellows 
who believe that the “boss” should 
never have the slightest doubts that the 
engineer knows everything; and fur- 
ther that this is the only way to main- 
tain their position and to get more 
money from time to time. Let me il- 
lustrate this with a story: 


A Great Line 


Sam used to be an operating en- 
gineer on a boat, but decided he 
wanted a land job. He applied for a 
job at a large laundry that was mov- 
ing into an abandoned plant. 

He gave the prospective employer a 
great line, some of it true. The owner 
asked what salary Sam wanted. Sam, 
a shrewd character, said, “Let me 
work here for two weeks and then 
pay me what you think I’m worth.” 
This was in the depths of the depres- 


sion. 


After two weeks, Sam received $80 
in his pay envelope. In Sam’s words, 
“I took the money and threw it in 
‘is face. I asked him if he thought 
that was what a man was worth who 
could pick junk from the backyard, 
make an engine out of it and keep an 
antique boiler from blowing to hell. 
Then I walked out. He chased me 
down the street puffing and blowing, 
and finally I let im catch me. He 
apologized and offered me $60 more. 
Then he promised me a raise of 
$5 every Christmas. So, ‘ere it is, 
1939, I been ‘ere seven years, so you 
know what I’m getting.” 

Some people thought the owner a 
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DETAIL SHEETS of the Josam Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, provides excellent infor- 
mation for the engineers. Every data 
sheet shows the equipment, gives pos- 
sible applications, shows methods of in- 
stalling, then winds up with the catalog 
number for the order form. 


fool. But Sam has the job, and Sam 
is the man you've got to sell. | know 
that’s how I got to see Sam. 

The owner says, “I wouldn’t dare 
do anything unless Sam says it’s OK. 
What would I do if he quit?” There 
are many situations like this, some 
not so flagrant, but there they are. 

You have one guess as to what Sam 
will do to your young salesman who 
high-hats him with a degree. Probably 

expectorate past one or both ears. 






SATANIC INFLUENCES and photographs that show little do not rank with Permutit’s good advertisement, which traces 
the process, and helps to explain the equipment. 
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You've lost a sale and possibly a sales 
man. 


You've got to educate Sam, but you 
mustn’t let him know you're doing it. 
Advertising has got to be down to 
earth—complete with plenty of details 
about price, size, weight, method of 
installation, advantages, diagrams of 
installation, catalog numbers, and 
instructions on ordering. If Sam can 
use the new knowledge he got from 
your ad and quote it to the big shot, 
Sam’s job is safer; so’s his self-esteem. 
He’s going to buy your equipment 
because he doesn’t have to work to 
find out about it, order it, or admit to 
ignorance in order to do so. 


Undigested Lumps 

Unfortunately, some industrial ad- 
vertising still is written by copywriters 
who have only the sketchiest notion 
of how the product works or what it 
is supposed to do. They accept in- 
formation in large, undigested lumps 
from the technical people in the manu- 
facturer’s organization who know the 
product too well and who, therefore, 
cannot get down to the level of the 
uninitiated. 

Recently we received a mailed ad 
from an up-and-coming supplier with 
a good product—one that we use. The 
ad carried a photograph purporting to 
show the application of the equipment, 
which is installed in piping systems. 
The only “pipe” visible in the diagram 
is the electric conduit going to the 
motors. Nobody ever applied valves 
or pumps to electric conduit, nor piped 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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N THIS ERA of doing things dif- 

ferently, Armco Steel Corp., Mid- 
dletown, O., has proved that it is still 
possible to do an advertising job con- 
servatively, conventionally and at the 
same time expertly and make it pay. 

The company, maker of stainless 
steel and other special purpose steels, 
has been running a series of black- 
and-white pages in the The Saturday 
Evening Post and Time since 1946 
with consistent above-average Starch 
readership ratings in the “Read Most” 
classification. 

The selling strategy has been for 
the copy to remind industry what 
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Conventional Campaign Gets 
Unconventional Results 
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stainless (or some other all purpose) 
steel can do generally and what Arm- 
co steel can do in particular. 

Layout is standard and never var- 
ied: a large, dramatic and dominant 
illustration; an incisive headline given 
plenty of air; two columns of easy- 
to-read copy with irregular line-end- 
ings; and a prominent trademark and 
signature surrounded with generous 
white-space. 

Among others, high “Read Most” 
ratings were achieved for ads with 
these headlines: “The big ones go for 
stainless steel” rated 233 points, or 
133 above the average for the issue. 





This steel is cousin to a camel 
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“He’s taking the pulse of a stainless 
steel billet,” rated 221; “This steel is 
cousin to a camel,” 262; and “70 tons 
of better health,” 250. 

One means that Armco used to at- 
tain high readership was to feature 
headlines that contain an element of 
the unbelievable. But care was always 
taken to explain the unbelievable ade- 
quately, make it applicable to indus- 
try and even generally interesting to 
most magazine readers. A big order. 
Said H. V. Mercer, advertising man- 
ager: “We have been careful not to 
leave readers with the impression that 
they have been lured into reading an 
advertisement that has no personal in- 
terest or value for them.” 

One of the most important side- 
lights of the campaign has been the 
use made of it by Armco’s manufac- 
turer-customers, who have included 
the Armco trademark in the advertis- 
ing and literature for their own prod- 
ucts, have placed Armco labels on 
these products as evidence of basic 
material quality and have urged re- 
tailers to call attention to the label 
as a selling point. 

The campaign objectives have been: 

1. To promote Armco as a leader in 
research and product development and 
to broaden the company’s reputation 
generally. 

2. To show that Armco is interested 
in and is working on the problems of 
sheet metal fabricators—Armco’s cus- 
tomers. 

3. To help educate purchasers of 
steel products to look for the Armco 
triangle trademark as assurance of 
dependable metal quality. 

The company has clung without de- 
viation to the pattern of the campaign. 
It has won far greater sales success 
than would have been possible with 
“annual change for the sake of 


change. 
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This is the way T. |. circulation 
parallels textile 


activity... dif: 


@ T. |. CIRCULATION 
@ LOOMS 










NEW ENGLAND All Other States 


@ T. |. CIRCULATION 
@ SPINDLES 


NEW ENGLAND All Other States 





if you would like a copy of the 1.1. date sheet show- 
ing current mill activity and corresponding T.1. circu- 
lation, we will be glad to send one to you. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES - 806 PEACHTRFE 
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Textile Industries’ Circulation Parallels Textile 
Activity and Gives Advertisers Coverage that ts 
Balanced to Meet the Sales Needs of Today. 


ECAUSE OF the hard realities of com- 
petitive markets, sales and advertising 
programs must be planned to seek out and 
develop business at the lowest possible cost. 
To provide manufacturers of textile 
machinery and equipment with the kind of 
economical advertising coverage of the 
market they need, Textile Industries offers 
access to nearly 19,000 active readers in the 
United States. More than 85% of these 
readers are plant operating executives and 
supervisory personnel. These men are actu- 
ally in the mills and they are the men who 
purchase or recommend the purchase of 
nearly all new machinery and equipment. 
Current business prospects in the mills 
are good. Mill stock piles are down; so are 
converters and retailers’ inventories. For 
these reasons the industry’s hourly work 
week has shown a steady increase since 
mid-summer and today a growing number 
of mills are operating three shifts. 
Production is increasing, but this is not 
enough. Management recognizes that PRO- 
DUCTIVITY must rise as well and this 
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means new machinery, methods and equip- 
ment will have to be put into operation. 

Necessary purchases to implement the 
drive for higher productivity are being 
planned today. Purchases by mills for the 
next 6 to 9 months will be vitally important 
to the success of your 1950 sales results. If 
ever there was a time to sell and sell hard, 
that time is right now. 

For your advertising, choose Textile 
Industries as your work-horse publication. 
T.I.’s deep mill penetration, with its con- 
structive editorial content provides your 
easiest access to operating men influential 
in all mill purchasing—Use T.J. and SELL. 
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How to Gather and Use 


More about how to use employment data in locating your markets within an 
industry is offered in this, the second of three monthly installments. The latest 
in employment data itself is contained in the 1947 Census of Manufactures 
and is now being published by the Government Printing Office in Washington. 
Census data released in recent weeks and months is presented in the new 


1950 “Industrial Market Data Book Number,” published by Industrial Marketing. 


it NOWENS HOW MANY plants we 
can sell to in an area does not 
tell us necessarily how much of our 
product we can sell in that area. 

Obviously the 50,000-employe 
plant is 100 times more important to 
us as a prospective consumer of our 
product thar the 500-employe plant in 
the same industry. 

So, to figure our market potential, 
we need a more accurate yardstick 
than plant counts. An excellent gage 
for this purpose is manufacturing em- 
ployment. This measure allows for the 
difference in market importance be- 
tween the 500-man plant and the 5.- 
000-man plant. 

Table 6 (on page 56) shows how 
much of each industry is in each state, 
using manufacturing employment as 
a yardstick. This table is based on 
1947 manufacturing employment fig- 
ures, as compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: Completed 
copies of Table No. 6 are available on 
request to Conover-Mast Publications, 
Inc., 205 East 42nd St. New York 17, 
N. Y. 

Table 6 shows, for example, that the 
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automotive industry accounts for 
5.45% of the nation’s manufacturing 
employment. A manufacturer of a 
product sold to the entire industrial 
field—say a general lubricant—might 
therefore estimate that about one- 
twentieth of his industrial market is 
in the automotive manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

The percentage figures in the auto- 
motive column (fourth from the 
right) reveal that 59% of the automo- 
tive industry is in Michigan, and that 
85% of it lies in the East North Cen- 
tral group of states, of which Michi- 
gan is one. The Middle Atlantic States 
are the second most important auto- 
motive industrial market, with 11% 
of the automotive industry’s manu- 
facturing employment, and the Pacific 
Coast third, with 2%. 

Table 6 can be used in many ways. 
Say, for example, that your product 
is a part bought by another manufac- 
turer and incorporated into his prod- 
uct. You are, therefore, said to sell 
to the “O.E.M.” market—“original 
equipment manufacturing.” A_ sub- 
stantial part of the “O.E.M.” market 


Market Analysis Information 


By HARVEY CONOVER, President 
ARTHUR H. DIX, Director of Research 
Conover Mast Publications, Inc. 
New York 
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consists of manufacturers of ma 
chinery. 

The column headed “Machinery” 
in Table 6 (fifth column from the 
right) shows that machinery manu- 
facturers—exclusive of electrical ma- 
chinery manufacturers—employ about 
one out of every 10 individuals work- 
ing in industry. It reveals further that 
50% of the machinery a 
industry is in the East North Centra 
group of states, 20% is in the Middle 
Atlantic group, and 13% in New 
England. 

Another important way you can 
use manufacturing employment fig: 
ures is in getting an exact picture of 
what industries make up the market 
in a particular state or region. How 
much of the Illinois industrial market, 
for example, consists of meat packing 
and other food manufacturing? How 
much of it is petroleum refining, m4 
chinery building, apparel manufac: 
ture, etc.? 

You need this information to 
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—TO APPEAR IN FUTURE ISSUES: 


HOW TO ANALYZE PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT FOR 
OBSOLESCENCE — Clear, concise description of approach to 
replacement through appraisal of potential cost savings. How to 
determine basic factors that underlie obsolescence in production 
equipment in any industry. 


HOW TO TRAIN EMPLOYEES TO WORK EFFECTIVELY — 
Summary of what has been learned during both peace and war 
about training workers and supervisors. Examples of successful 
worker and supervisory training systems and programs. 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 
AND SERVICES — Exhaustive analysis of relationship between 
ise of mechanical equipment and low-cost production in all 
phases of plant operations 


HOW INCENTIVES INSURE WORKER COOPERATION — 
An expert summary and analysis of the principal methods of 
paying workers on incentive, plus proof of their effectiveness. 


HOW MATERIALS HANDLING REDUCES COSTS — How to 
determine the best methods for tying operations and departments 
together by proper transportation means and thus profitably 
integrating production 


HOW TO PLAN AND CONTROL PRODUCTION — Compact, 
far-reaching treatment of fundamentals of this all-important 
subject, also supporting proof material. Cases from industrial 
plants, selected to illustrate the successful cost-saving use of 
the major kinds of control systems. 


KEEPING PLANT AND EQUIPMENT IN TOP OPERATING 
CONDITION — Searching appraisal of methods, procedures, and 
equipment maintenance men must use, and a codification of the 
nformation required ‘or effective application. 


SA 


These are some of the sections in FACTORY’s “Manual 
of Procedure.” The completed series will approximate, 
when completed, a handbook of a thousand pages. It con- 
stitutes a guide to action to help industry “BEAR DOWN 
ON PRODUCTION COSTS.” Plant operating men never 
have had a deeper obligation to follow the precepts that 
are being presented. 


m WHAT THIS PROGRAM MEANS & 
TO INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 


This program provides an outstanding opportunity for 
industrial advertisers to directly aid industry and to 
materially increase the effectiveness of their sales efforts. 


It is obvious that the men responsible for increasing 
industry’s productivity must seek information on meth- 
ods and equipment which will enable them to carry out 
this program. By aligning their sales activities to what 
will be the driving force in American industry, industrial 
advertisers have the opportunity, if not the responsibility, 
of helping industry meet its greatest challenge. 


At the same time unprecedented advertising attention 
can be developed by capitalizing on FACTORY’s theme 
BEAR DOWN ON PRODUCTION COSTS” and the 
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PRODUCTION COSTS” 


OF THE MOST WIDELY DISCUSSED 


SUBJECTS IN INDUSTRY 


* * * * 











WHAT INDUSTRIAL LEADERS 
SAY ABOUT 
FACTORY’S SERIES 


WALTER GEIST, President, ALLIS-CHALMERS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY — “I think that 
this is a stimulating challenge and FACTORY 
Magazine has done a thoroughly careful analysis. 
It should prove helpful, not only to companies who 
have not as yet undertaken this job, but companies 
like ourselves who are already in the throes of it.” 


J. H. REDMOND, Asst. Mgr., Production Depart- 
ment, KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. — “May we 
congratulate you on your vision in preparing such 
a comprehensive and forceful program to meet one 
of our most pressing needs.” 


H. P. SCHRANK, Vice-President in Charge of Pro- 
duction, SIEBERLING RUBBER COMPANY — 
“FACTORY deserves hearty congratulations for 
this program. It is a fine contribution to American 
industrial management.” 


M. W. SMITH, President, THE BALDWIN LOCO- 
MOTIVE WORKS—“‘Bear Down on Production 
Costs’ presents an effective program in a very in- 
teresting way.” 


HENRY J. KAISER, KAISER-FRAZER COR- 
PORATION — “Congratulations to you for aggres- 
sively continuing a program on behalf of greater 
productivity that should make a real contribution 
to the progress of American Industry.” 











high degree of reader interest FACTORY’s editorial con- 
tent is creating. YOUR FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE WILL BE 
GLAD TO OUTLINE THIS PROGRAM IN DETAIL, AND TO CO- 
OPERATE WITH YOU IN GEARING YOUR ADVERTISING TO 
THIS THEME. 


FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
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@ Table No. 6: How much of each industry is in each state 





The gage used is manufacturing omerepees (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947). Each 
industry is taken as 100%. The top line s 


ows what proportion each industry represents 


of the total manufacturing market. The figures opposite the states shows the geographical 
distribution of each industry. Example: Ohio has 41.56% of the rubber industry, Massa. 
chusetts 10.76%, New Jersey 7.74%, etc. 





_-—> 





% of total national 
mfg. employment 


Stete & Region 
New England 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Islend 


Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic 
New York 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


East North Central 
Ohio 
Indiane 
Hlinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


|e 


Pacific 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 














Foods 
9.91%, 


4.08%, 
0.50%, 
0.18% 
0.26%, 
2.57%, 


0.57% 


18.98%, 
9.64%, 
3.04%, 
6.30%, 


24.98%, 





10.88%, 
2.22%, 
1.03% 
7.63%, 














Tobacco Textiles 
051% 8.41% 
Percentage 
0.59% 22.66% 
2.16% 
— 1.72% 
— 034% 
— 10.43% 
4.70%, 
059% 3.31% 
33.23%, 24.33% 
5.45%, 8.09% 
6.25% 5.15% 
21.53% 11.09% 
0.00% 2.62% 
— 059% 
— 11% 
— 0.92% 







1.86% 








1.86%, 











0.31% 
0.50% 





Apparel 


6.97%, 


6.50% 








0.16% 
4.60%, 





1.74%, 


56.64%, 
39.43%, 

6.51% 
10.70%, 


12.41% 
3.01% 
1.62%, 
5.93%, 
1.13% 
0.72%, 








0.30%, 
3.65%, 


Lumber 


4.31% 








Furniture 
Wd. Pdts. 








Paper & 


other Paper 


3.21%, 





Products 


2.98%, 


5.00%, 8.03% 15.44% 
2.65% 1.77%, 4.07%, 
0.98%, 1.10% 1.69%, 
0.78%, 0.76%, 0.62%, 
0.47%, 3.75%, 7.37%, 
0.12% 0.65%, 1.69% 
3.70% 20.27% 28.06% 
2.01% 12.00% 15.95%, 
0.27%, 2.78%, 4.57%, 
1.42%, 5.49%, 7.44%, 
6.27% 30.55% 28.69%, 
0.93%, 7.00%, 7.28%, 
1.39%, 5.30%, 2.19%, 
1.55%, 8.00%, 6.75%, 

6.50%, 5.63%, 
2.40%, 3.75%, 6.84%, 








24.96%, 


9.99%, 
9.67%, 
5.30%, 











8.58%, 
1.33% 
1.35%, 
5.90%, 


3.20% 
1.08%, 
2.65%, 


Petroleum 


Printing Chemicals 


4.46%, 


6.23% 








4.56%, 





1.67%, 


34.66%, 
23.34%, 
2.89%, 
8.43%, 


28.04%, 
6.87%, 
2.44%, 

13.50% 
3.18%, 
2.05% 





4.59%, 


4.68%, 








2.82%, 


1.86%, 


33.86%, 
14.18%, 
12.87%, 

6.81%, 


23.78%, 
6.64%, 
2.74%, 
8.31%, 
5.32%, 
0.77%, 











4.34%, 


& Coal 
Products 


1.34% 


of this industry's national manufacturing employment in state or region 


1.64% 








1.27% 





0.37%, 


29.28% 
5.49%, 
8.08%, 

15.71% 


13.98%, 





6.35%, 
7.63%, 





16.32% 








16.32%, 





Rubber 


1.56%, 


18.56%, 


10.76%, 
2.95%, 
4.85%, 


15.31% 
3.79%, 
7.74%, 
3.78%, 


56.24%, 
41.56%, 
7.71%, 





6.97%, 





6.88%, 


6.88%, 












@ Table No. 7: The industries that comprise each area’s industrial market 


The gage used is manufacturing employment (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947). Each 
area is taken as 100%. The first column (repeated in the last column) shows what per- 
centage each area represents of the national industrial market. The percentages under 
the industry headings show how much each industry represents of the area's industrial 
market. Example: 21.95°/, of the Ohio industrial market consists of the “iron and steel 


and their products" industry, 16.42°%/, machinery, 8.25%, 


o/ 


electrical machinery, etc. 


















-+ 
























Netiona!l 
Manufacturing 
State & Region Employmeet Food 
New England 10.10% 4.00%, 
Maine 0.74%, 6.72%, 
New Hempshire 0.54% 3.28% 
Vermont 0.27% 9.36%, 
Massachusetts 4.81% 5.31% 
Rhode Island 0.87% 
Connecticut 2.87%, 1.97%, 
Middle Atlantic 26.95% 6.98%, 
New York 13.08% 7.31% 
New Jersey 4.96%, 6.07% 
Pennsylvania 8.91% 7.00% 
East North Central 30.43% 8.07% 
Ohio 8.55%, 5.21% 
Indiana 3.74%, 8.61% 
Illinois 8.52% 2.31% 
Michigan 7.07% 4.81%, 
Wisconsin 2.75% 11.54% 
Pacific 6.69%, 16.07%, 
Washington 1.20% 18.24%, 
Oregon 0.80% 12.71% 
California 4.69%, 16.08%, 


Tebecceo 
0.03% 





0.11% 
0.63% 
0.21% 
0.65% 
1.24% 
0.00% 

















0.20% 


Textiles 
18.86%, 
24.56%, 
26.73%, 
10.63% 
18.24% 
45.19% 
9.69%, 
7.60%, 
5.21% 
8.72% 
10.49%, 


0.72%, 





1.32% 
1it% 





2.80% 


1.02% 





3.25% 
0.90% 








Appeore! 
4.48%, 








4.31% 
6.66%, 





4.22%, 
14.67%, 
21.05% 

9.16%, 

8.37%, 


2.83% 
2.46%, 
3.03% 
4.86%, 
1.12% 
1.83% 








4.11% 











Lumber 
2.09%, 
14.81%, 
7.82% 
12.41% 
0.43% 





0.18% 
0.59%, 
0.66%, 
0.23% 
0.69%, 
0.86%, 
0.47%, 
1.48% 
0.79%, 





3.62%, 





15.42% 
32.18% 
52.16%, 
4.87% 


























Furniture Paper & 

& Other Paper 

Wd. Pdts. Products Printing 
2.59%, 4.55% 2.75% 
7.73%, 16.37%, 

6.56% 9.33% —- 
Jat 4 6.84%, 

2.52%, 456% 4.22% 
0.73% 1.75% 2.59%, 
2.36%, 3.12% 5.72% 
2.87%, 3.65% 7.95%, 
1.82% 2.81% 2.60%, 
1.93% 2.49% 4.19% 
3.17%, 2.79%, 4.18%, 
2.60%, 2.54% 3.94% 
4.40%, 1.75% 2.91% 
3.04%, 2.36%, ? 07 
2.93%, 2.37% 1.98%, 
4.26% 


3.57%, 
5.47%, 
4.07%, 


7.93%, 
4.01% 
1.69%, 


5.78%, 
4.14%, 
3.59%, 
6.56%, 





Chemicals 


2.13% 








2.69%, 





2.97%, 
5.76%, 
4.97%, 
11.90% 
3.50%, 
3.56%, 
3.56%, 
3.36% 
4.48%, 
3.46%, 


2.96%, 








4.23% 


Petroleum 
& Cool 
Products 


0.23% 





0.38% 





0.17% 
1.46%, 
0.56%, 
2.19%, 
2.38%, 


0.62%, 





2.31% 
1.22% 








4.66%, 





Rubber 
2.83% 
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@ Table No. 6—Continued 


Article begins on page 52 








Leether 
2.39%, 


27.83% 
3.63%, 
5.22%, 


— 


18.40%, 





0.58%, 




















33.90%, 
23.24%, 
2.72%, 
7.94%, 





15.19% 





0.82% 
8.47%, 





5.90% 












1.40% 








32.04%, 
9.56%, 
6.23%, 

16.25%, 


28.07%, 
14.54%, 
5.00%, 
7.94%, 





0.59%, 








7.10% 

















28.52%, 29.48%, 
7.05%, 14.81%, 
2.71%, 7.16% 
18.76%, 7.51%, 
43.27%, 36.69%, 
16.13% 10.43%, 
6.06%, 4.81%, 
11.75%, 11.29% 
6.79%, 6.68%, 
2.54%, 3.48%, 


4.24%, 
0.39%, 
0.29%, 
3.56%, 





1.05% 





3.13% 

















36.89%, 
18.64%, 
9.97%, 
8.28%, 


38.95%, 
11.70% 

7.48%, 
15.41%, 
1.94%, 
2.42%, 


0.30%, 





2.51% 








20.23%, 
7.83%, 
4.28%, 
8.12%, 


49.66%, 
14.25%, 

4.90%, 
13.82%, 
10.18%, 
6.51% 


0.37%, 
0.21%, 
3.95%, 














11.23% 
4.74%, 
3.16% 
3.33%, 


85.31%, 
1% 
7.03%, 
3.31% 
59.32%, 
4.54%, 



































24.13% 70.39%, 
10.94%, 48.91%, 
6.30%, 12.66% 
6.89%, 8.82%, 
17.15% 2.87%, 
6.37%, 
2.87%, 2.87%, 
6.04%, 
0.83%, — 





24.70 
3.66 
0.61 

20.43 


1.04%, 


Unciessl- 
fled 


3.68%, 





Stone, Clay Iron & Stee! iietels Elect. Shipbuliding Miscel- 
Gless & Products & Products Mchry. Mchry. Automotive Etc. leneous 
3.11% 11.63% 3.31% 6.06% 9.85% 545% 3.93% 2.34% 
Percentage of this industry's national manufacturing employment in state or region 
3.83%, 8.27%, 19.74% 14.84% 1346% 040% 8.12% 21.41% 3.81% New England 
0.11% 0.48%, 0.71% —— 1.22% Maine 
0.10% — 0.20%, 0.48%, —— — 1.48%, New Hampshire 
0.72% 0.15% 0.47%, — — 111% Vermont 
2.11% 3.29%, 4.75% 8.85%, 5.58% 0.25% 2.32% 10.30% Massachusetts 
0.50% 3.36% 0.61%, 1.04%, 5.34%, — _ Rhode Island 
1.00%, 4.12%, 11.63% 5.18%, 5.41%, 0.15%, 5.09%, 5.77%, 

















%, 3.52%, 
Te 
% 
¥, 3.52%, 





0.00% Middle Atlantic 
— New York 
— New Jersey 
— Pennsylvania 
39.39% East North Central 
13.62%, Ohio 
Indiana 
11.98%, Illinois 
10.69%, Michigan 
3.10% Wisconsin 


4899, Pacific 

3.54%, Washington 

1.35% Oregon 
— California 











%, of total national 
mfg. employment 






Stete & Region 











Connecticut 
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(Continued on page 60) 
















Leather 

6.60%, 
11.87% 
23.08%, 








9.16%, 





0.48%, 


3.03% 
4.26%, 
1.33% 
2.13% 


1.19% 
0.52%, 


% 306° 
2.39%, 


Nonferrous 
Stone, Clay Iron & Stee! Metals & 


Glass 
1.18%, 





8.35% 
1.36% 





1.09%, 


3.71%, 
2.28%, 
3.91%, 
5.67% 
2.85% 
5.29%, 
4.16% 
2.90%, 





0.67% 


& Products Products 


9.52%, 
1.66%, 
2.14% 
6.58%, 
7.97%, 
6.64%, 
16.69% 
12.32%, 
6.27%, 
6.35%, 
24.49%, 


16.44%, 
21.95% 
18.87%, 
16.06%, 
11.18% 
10.75%, 


6.47%, 








3.27%, 
12.72% 
13.41% 


3.63%, 
3.76% 
4.79%, 
2.79%, 


3.97%, 
4.04%, 
4.26%, 
4.40%, 
3.13% 
4.19%, 


Elec. 
Machy. 


8.86%, 





2.27%, 





11.10% 
4.24%, 
10.88%, 


8.27%, 
8.61%, 
12.13% 
5.61%, 


7.67%, 
8.25% 
12.06%, 
10.92% 
1.66%, 
5.30% 


Machinery Automotive 


13.13% 
6.44%, 
8.70%, 

17.22%, 

11.44%, 

11.71% 

18.56%, 


7.40%, 
5.90%, 
8.51% 
8.99%, 


15.98%, 
16.42%, 
12.90%, 
16.00%, 
14.18%, 
23.30%, 


0.21% 








0.28%, 





0.28%, 


2.27%, 
1.97%, 
3.47%, 
2.04% 
15.16% 
7.07%, 
10.24%, 
2.12%, 
45.66%, 
8.95%, 























Aircraft 
Shipbuilding Miscel- 
Etc. laneous 
3.16% 4.96% 
3.77%, 
1.90% 5.02% 
14.32% 
6.97% 4.70% 
3.52% 6.12% 
3.29% 8.77% 
499%, 5.98% 
3.04%, 2.32% 
2.20% 0.22% 
2.93%, 
3.02% 1.80% 
2.79%, 
0.46% — 
1.49%, om 


National 
Unclassi- Monufecturing 
filed Employment 


1.39%, 
6.07%, 
10.09%, 
15.19%, 








0.00%, 








4.73%, 
5.85%, 





5.18%, 
5.51% 
4.14%, 


10.10% 
0.74%, 
0.54%, 
0.27%, 
4.81%, 
0.87%, 
2.87%, 


26.95%, 
13.08%, 
4.96%, 
8.91%, 


30.63%, 
8.55%, 
3.74%, 
8.52%, 
7.07%, 
2.75% 




















3.30% 








4.71% 


7.36%, 
3.74%, 
4.27% 
8.81%, 





2.07%, 
2.89%, 





2.21% 








2.53% 6.68%, 
1.51% 3.03%, 

2.65%, 
3.23% 8.30% 


Ao 








1.50% 








2.14%, 

















14.50% 1.23% 
11.95% 10.82% 
2.99%, 6.23%, 
17.12%, 1.76%, 















Stete & Reglea 

New England 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


East North Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 








































6.69%, 


1.20% 
0.80% 


4.69% 





/ 
J 


















Pacific 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 
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Kreres tow ro Cer. 





Broad and Specialized) 





Multi-Billion Railway} 


In planning your sales campaign to the rail- 
way industry it is of first importance to con- 
sider which executives and technical officers 


must be sold on your products. 


Experienced manufacturers realize that the 
road to railway sales is not the same for all 
companies that railway purchase orders 
originate at thousands of different points and 
are checked and approved by thousands of en- 
gineering specialists and executive officers. 
They plan their campaigns to sell intensively 
to all the groups which are factors in their 


railway sales. 


And in following this pattern of railway sell- 
ing, they recognize the importance of multiply- 
ing their sales contacts through well-directed 
business paper advertising that fits their spe- 
cific selling needs. 

For example, the executive, managerial, oper- 


ating and purchasing officers and department 





heads are important to all manufacturers who 
sell to the railways, because they include the 
appropriating and policy-making officers, and 
key department heads. The mechanical and 
electrical officers and supervisors are impor- 
tant to companies whose products are used on 
cars and locomotives and in shops. The engi- 
neering and maintenance officers are impor- 
tant to manufacturers whose products are used 
on roadway, track and structures. The signal- 
ing and communications officers are impor- 
tant to manufacturers of products used in that 


branch of railroading. 


The four Simmons-Boardman railway publica- 
tions enable you to obtain broad and selective 
coverage among these groups, according to 
your specific needs as described on the oppo- 
site page. They fit ideally into your plan to 
concentrate your selling without waste on the 


railway officers who are important to you. 











Railway Market Information Available 


To help you in planning your railway railway buying; 
sales program, you may obtain from 


our nearest office copies of the follow- 


ing market data: “Outlook for the ways; “Diesel Locomotive Shops”, a 


Multi-Billion Railway Market”, a high- 


spot report of the prospects ahead for 


“Diesel Locomotive 
Statistics”, a tabulation of Diesel loco- 


motives in service on individuai rail- 


list now being compiled, giving loca- 


tion of shops and type of work done 


on individual railroads; “Selling the 
Railways” (1948), a booklet which in- 
cludes information on railway organt- 
zation and railway buying procedure: 
“Railway Purchases of Electrical 
Equipment”, a compilation of data 
for 1948 and estimates for 1949. 


















headquarters for railway marketing information 
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RAILWAY AGE gives you breadth 


and depth of coverage because it is the 
only publication that covers the whole 
field of railway developments every week 
and is widely read throughout the railway 
organization. Railway Age reaches the 
policy-making executives who authorize 
and approve major purchases and often 
initiate important buying programs. It 
reaches the entire range of operating 
officers and department heads who actually 
“run the railroads” and the purchasing 
officers who place the orders. For more 
than 90 years Railway Age has held its 
place as the authoritative publication of 
railway management and operation. . . the 
publication that is specifically concerned 
with the business of railroading. 


to influence technical 


RAILWAY MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


For mechanical and electrical specialists 
who keep locomotives and cars rolling, 
and who are in charge of railway shops. 


These officers are responsible for speci- 
fying products for today’s modern motive 
power and rolling stock. They require 
equally modern technical information. 
That’s the job of Railway Mechanical 
Engineer, Tell your technical story here 
of how your products can best serve these 


locom live, car and shop specialists. 





RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND 
MAINTENANCE 


For those who control and supervise 
maintenance of way and structures. 
This publication is for the civil engineers 
of railroading who are responsible for 
construction and maintenance of road- 
way, tracks, bridges, buildings and water 
service. It offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity to give these technical officers 
full information on your products—where 
you know it will have an interested read- 
ing by men who work with equipment 
every day and recommend and specify 

its use. 





“@ SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATIONS 
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: ‘ RAILWAY AGE 





, 
’ 
; 

; 
ii 

; 


men -— use these specialized papers 





RAILWAY SIGNALING AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


For specialists in facilities which are 


rapidly expanding on the railroads today. 


Their technical judgment guides the selec- 
tion of a wide range of equipment for 
signaling, interlockings, traffic control 
systems and communications equipment. 
This publication is the only business 
paper dealing specifically and in detail 
with the problems and advances in this 


important field. 





30 Church Street 
79 W. Monroe St 


Terminal Tower 


New York 7 
Chicago 3 
Cleveland 13 
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Gather Market Analysis Information 


(Continued from Page 33) 


mine how much of your sales you may 
properly expect from the different in- 
dustries in each area. You always al- 
low, of course, for the variation in de- 
gree of application of your product to 
different industries. 

The first column in Table 7 (page 
56) shows the percentages of the 
national manufacturing market in 
each area. The yardstick used is manu- 
facturing employment. Illinois, for 
example, is 8.52% of the industrial 
market. 

Now look at the other figures on 
Illinois. They show you what makes up 
the Illinois industrial market. Twelve 
per cent is food manufacturing, 16% 
is machinery manufacturing and so 
on. 

The figures in Table 7 give you a 
picture of the industrial market in each 
state. (Complete copies of Table No. 
7 are also available from Conover- 
Mast.) Let us look at California, 
which, the table shows, is 444% of 
the national industrial market: 

Table 8 
1949 California Employment 
by Industries 
lransportation Equipment 


cars, aircraft, ships .... 19.26% 
Food ; BP nh eee 16.08% 
Iron & Steel tas @anees 8.81% 
NE oan ss wie tha wens 8.30% 
Printing .. ee 
PE Kectcuceuevaeens 5.42% 
Ee ears oe ie Galas 4.87% 
Stone, Clay, Glass ....... 4.71% 
Petroleum Refining ...... 4.606% 
Chemicals .............. 1.23% 
ee eke ne kes 1.07% 
Electrical Machinery ...... 3.23% 
I aise oe et 2.28% 
Nonferrous Metals ........ 2.21% 
Miscellaneous ............ 1.76% 
Paper ates 1.69% 
DE cc ceces Cudmowe cs 0.90% 
RS ee es 0.76% 
Tobacco 0.20% 


100.00% 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


California’s major industry is the 
manufacture of transportation equip- 
ment, mainly aircraft. This industry 
is about one-fifth of the state’s total. 
Food manufacture is next, accounting 
for about a sixth, and iron and steel 
products manufacture is third, with 
one-twelfth of California’s manufac 
turing employment. 

With an analysis like this before 
you, you can determine with reason- 
able accuracy the relative importance 
of California for any product sold to 
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industry. You can do the same for any 
other state. 

Let us assume that, by using the 
figures in Tables 6 and 7, our hypo- 
thetical industrial marketer, the X 
Company, has calculated how much of 
its sales should be made in each state. 
After working out its market poten- 
tials by states, the X Company com- 
pares the potentials with its actual 
sales by states. 

X Company divides its actual sales 
proportion for a given state by the po- 
tential sales proportion. In this way 
X Company finds where it is beating 
par, and where it is not getting its 
share. (See Table 9, below) 

X Company has found its market 
potential in New England to be 12.5%, 
meaning it should sell one-eighth of 
its product in New England. Actually, 
that area accounts for 15.25% of X 
Company’s sales. Therefore, New 
England is above par for X Company. 

X Company sales record in the East 
North Central region is likewise satis- 
factory. But on the Pacific Coast it is 
getting only half as much business as 
its sales potential warrants. The com- 
parison also reveals that X Company 
should strengthen itself in Texas. That 
state should account for 2% of X Com- 
pany s sales, but actually represents 
less than 1%. 

But there is much more we can do 
in measuring our market. We know 
that geographically our market is not 


fixed. As the center of population of 
the United States gradually moves 
westward, the center of industry 
moves with it. In 1800 the industrial 
center was in New England. By the 
middle of the last century it had moved 
to Pennsylvania. At the turn of the 
century Ohio was the center. Now I]. 
linois is (See map, page 114.) 

Then there are the other factors that 
constantly change the industrial 
marketing map. At one time, if you 
had a factory that needed power, you 
had to locate on a river. 

Within the memory of most of us, 
all but the “light” plants were tied to 
railroads. Now, with motor transpor- 
tation and central station power, you 
can place a plant in practically any 
community. 

All these factors mean that geo- 
graphically your market is not fixed— 
it is on the move. 


Geographical Shifts 
What is the best way of measuring 
geographical shifts in your market? 
An excellent yardstick for this pur- 
pose is manufacturing employment. 
Let us see what this measure shows. 
Table 10 reveals that the gain in 
national manufacturing employment 
from prewar to present is 40%. The 
second and fourth columns show each 
state's and region’s proportion for 
1939 and 1949. The Middle Atlantic 
States gained 33%, while the East 
North Central States gained 47%, 
putting this region in first position 
(Continued on page 114) 


Table No. 9 


X COMPANY’S ACTUAL SALE PERFORMANCE 


COMPARED WI 


Percent of 


TH POTENTIAL 


PERFORMANCE VS. POTENTIAL 
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HE LEADING MAGAZINE THAT IS EDITED to unify 
i entire Industry—that stresses the co-relation 
of all the sectors and discusses the problems com- 
mon to all of them. 

Here is an illustration: one bakery was able to 
cut the cost of producing filled cupcakes. They 
used an adaptation of the equipment used by 
confectioners for a similar operation. This method 
enabled them to discard a slow expensive hand 
operation and install a continuous production line 
which cut their costs in half. FOOD INDUSTRIES 
brought this idea to that Bakery. 

If you are looking for expanding markets tell 
the story of your equipment in the advertising 
columns of FOOD INDUSTRIES to the thinking 
men in the food field. 

No other publication has demonstrated 
an influence equal to that of Food Indus- 


tries in this important field. 


This influence has been accomplished by edit- 


ing a publication of sufficient importance that 
Foop InpustriEs can rely on paid subscriptions 


only, for its entire distribution. 


Further—the resources behind Foop INDUSTRIES 
are such that it is possible to know where the 
worthwhile plants are located and what they pro- 
duce. Through the McGraw-Hill Census it is pos- 
sible to know who the worthwhile companies are 


and to concentrate circulation efforts in them. 


Thus FOOD INDUSTRIES has buying influence 
and “in-plant” circulation in 9,288 of the 11,065 
plants that have been listed by the Social Security 
Administration having 20 or more employees. So 
far, no one else can show the paid subscriptions 
in worthwhile food processing plants that FOOD 
INDUSTRIES does. 


And subscriptions are limited to men who, by 
their job-titles, indicate that they have respon- 
sibilities in the management, production, main- 


tenance and research of these companies. 




































If you have a story to tell 
to the worthwhile 

food processing plants,— 
to the worthwhile 


men in these plants, 





A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


ABC * ABP 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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advertise im . «ee ok 


Keach tallia... 





PACIFIC EDITION 


Food 
Industries 


For these whe contro! quality and costs through management 








and production—a McGrew-Hill publication 
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Three sone senivery convever carries pewitry te end trom evineereting tables © eevenied » 





SEPTEMBER, 1949: Nitrogen guards quolity, 


High-vac belt dryer, Ten court rulings, Controls 
boost ovtput and quality, Report, Flowsheet 























































By ROBERT NEWCOMB and MARG SAMMONS 


Employe Communications - Public Relations 


Industry's Relations with EAPLOYES + STOCKHOLDERS » DISTRIBUTORS * SUPPLIERS - NEIGHBORS 


New Resourcefulness Rewards 


Company Publications 


14 Case Histories 


OMETHING IS WRONG with the 
attitude of some of those who at- 
tend management association meet- 
ings devoted wholly or partly to em- 
ployer-employe communications. 
Although most of those who par- 
ticipate in such gatherings do so with 
the commendable objective of learn- 
ing new methods and exchanging 
opinions, a few enter the scene so 
shrouded in resistance that they leave, 
as they come, uninterested and unin- 
formed. Here are a few synthetic 
pearls of wisdom cast by management 
skeptics after a recent pow-wow, as 
overheard above the clink of the 
crystal in the cocktail bar: 
“We've running our little 


been 


house organ the same way for the past 
20 years, and I see no reason for 
change. Let the employes have their 
little sheet—who gives a 
hoot ?” 

“I don’t see how anybody could 
find anything interesting to write 
about in our company. All us old 
timers know all about it, anyway.” 

“I don’t believe our employes would 
be interested in articles about our 
company and our products. All they 
want to see is their own pictures and 
some news about their friends.” 

“You can’t tell me my people read 
the union papers. Not a single em- 
ploye of mine has ever told me he 
reads the union paper.” 

That gives you the general idea 
of the turn-of-the-century complex 
busily at work. Such spokesmen for 


gossip 


TO SHOW American Viscose Co. employes how far their products go and to what 

uses they are put, Editor Margaret Gleeson of “Avisco News” followed shipments 

through the company’s export division. This picture was used as a pictorial head- 
piece for the story. 
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management will probably question 
that the automobile is here to stay. 

Now if you want to know the facts, 
employer-employe communication de. 
vices are improving tremendously un. 
der the bright new search-light of en 
terprising management interest. Each 
month the conductors of this depart. 
ment examine several thousand forms 
of management communication, and 
while looking at a lot of it constitutes 
a doleful chore, still there are more 
firm grains among the chaff than ever 
before. 













They're Getting Better 






Next year there will be more, and 
more, and more the year after that. 
The reason is that industrial editing 
is slowly but surely getting better 
Modern, sound journalistic techniques 
are being employed. Editors are be 
ginning to use initiative and enter 
prise in telling the story of the demo 
cratic system in readable, contem 
porary terms. 

You'd probably like some specifics, 
so we've saved out of the current pile 
a handful of case histories. Here they 
are, with a bit about each: 

Because the editor knew that many 
company employes had no idea ol 
what the company’s general head: 
quarters looked like, he selected a 
typical employe and_ piloted hin 
through the home office. Al Daily. 
the employe, was followed everywhere 
he went with a camera, and in th 
lively, informative yarn the editor 
produced, every other employe saw 
himself making the same tour. Thats 
from George J. Bauer’s “Our Sun, 
employe journal of Sun Oil Co., 160 
Walnut St., Philadelphia. 




































Deadly Dull 


Because the editor suspected that 
research can be deadly dull to em 
ploye readers, and that a patent 
division of a company is possibly on!) 
two words, he did a human interes 
yarn on the organization’s patent 
division, broken down into simple, 
derstandable words. Identified pic 
tures of employes on the job, wil 
captions describing what they do, 
pulled up the curtain on a mysterious 
little known and highly important 


(Continued on pa 148 
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Unorthodox Selling Methods 
Pay Off for Panama-Beaver 


PROFITABLE and colorful sales 
£% technique developed by Panama- 
Beaver, Inc., Chicago, has helped 
boost the company’s sales of type- 
writer ribbon and carbon paper to an 
annual clip of more than $1,000,000 
retail. 

Panama is in an unusual position 
as an industrial and commercial sup- 
plier in that “everyone’s a prospect.” 
This, in addition to the low unit-cost, 
has permitted some buckshot methods 
that rival those of mass-selling con- 
sumer products. 

Despite this unorthodox type of in- 
dustrial selling, the philosophy and 
techniques involved may offer other 
suppliers something to think about— 
and perhaps to adapt to some of the 
more traditional methods. 

Panama, which has had time to 
establish some traditions of its own 
in its 53 years of operation, hires 
salesmen young. Panama and others 
who sell office supplies and equip- 
ment are probably a unique group in 
the industrial supply field in that they 
frequi ntly sell to women 
and female office managers. Glamor 
ielps. Panama salesmen are not only 
young. they usually are good looking 

and not altogether without design 
(Panama’s, that is.) 

U. J. Leonard, president, sums up 
these p: inciples as follows. 

Den nstration, not conversation is 
the motif. Given half a chance, the 
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Teaser Gets Sales Leads 


salesman really takes over. Spending 
only a few moments on sales talk, he 
gets ribbon or a piece of carbon paper 
into one of the prospect’s typewriters 
or tabulating machines as fast as pos- 
sible to show what the product can 
do. He keeps selling arguments con- 
cise, bases the strongest appeal upon 
demonstration—on the  customer’s 


Glamor... Swoon 


own equipment. In the salesman’s 
repertory is a “30-second demonstra- 
tion,” which involves 30 seconds of 
sales talk with help of an illustrated 
four-page folder—followed by a 
demonstration. 

Not all the customers are feminine. 
They include purchasing agents, of- 
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fice managers, accountants, comptrol- 
lers, systems men and stock clerks 
and their needs vary greatly. 

The more you see, the more you sell. 
The salesman, whose territory is only 
one segment of a city, is asked to 
make the most of this notable oppor- 
tunity to make many calls in a short 
time. If he has to wait 20 minutes for 
a busy prospect, he doesn’t wait. He 
tries again on the next trip. If the 
salesman doesn’t cover his entire ter- 
ritory in a month, he starts over—and 
gets the needle from the district man- 
ager to work faster next month. 

He often does a lot of foot work 
without moving far geographically 
by starting at the 42nd floor and work- 
ing down, office by office. But there 
is room for versatility, too. One alert 
salesman passed a one-story bungalow 
in a residential district, heard the 
sound of a typewriter, investigated 
and found 42 of them in a business 
operation inside—a customer! 

Sell the result, not the product. Sell- 
ing emphasis is not on typewriter rib- 
bon and carbon paper, but on the ap- 
pearance of a letter and the readabil- 
ity of the unsmudged copy of an im- 
portant document. The company sel!s 
ribbons inked in 14 different colors to 
match letterheads. But product de- 
scription is soft-pedaled. Service is 
sold, instead. (Although the salesman 
does have to know something about 
typewriter inks and fabrics.) 

Learn product-use from customers. 
In order to know what his product 
can do, the salesman must know of- 
fice practices in a wide variety of 
business fields—insurance, banking, 
railroads, etc. He has to know in order 
to give the best counsel and service 
on his product and therefore to do the 
best selling job. The only way to learn 
is from the customer. The good sales- 
man tries to—and keeps alert. When 
he gets the opportunity, he asks the 
purchasing agent or office manager 
to show him through the office or 
plant. 

Sell, don’t be sold. Purchasing 
agents are the best salesmen in the 
world. They can sell the unwary sales- 
man a story like this: “Sure, I like 
your product. I'll give you an order 
occasionally—but it will be small. 
We're a small user. Why bother with 
us? You should be spending your time 
on Joe Blow down the street.” 

These are the commandments for 
about 75 salesmen in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Wich- 
ita and Kansas City. At the company’s 
new building in Chicago, some 35 
salesmen in the city meet once a week 
for two hours (which is long enough 
to ask an energetic young salesman 
to sit in one place, Mr. Leonard be- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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7 Dynamics of Catalog Design 


Are Link to Personal Selling 


THUE CATALOG is the connecting 
gear between advertising and 
personal selling. 

To get the most out of it, and there- 
fore to get the most out of your ad- 
vertising and personal selling, you 
must work correctly with “seven 
dynamics of catalog design.” So be- 
lieves Norman Jervis, senior consult- 
ant, Sweet’s Catalog Service, New 
York, who lists the seven dynamics as 
follows: 


Image, the picture of your prod- 

®uct in use, in section, In manu- 
facture, is readily absorbed by both 
eye and mind and so tells a story 
quickly and easily. 


6p Text tells what image cannot tell. 

elt transfers thought. It describes 
features, construction, application. It 
explains advantages, properties, 
processes. It invites buying action. 
Text as a dynamic must be handled 
as an integral part of the design, not 
used like wallpaper, to fill unused 
space. 


*} Diagram reduces involved topics 
eFeto bare, easy-to-understand essen- 
tials. It simplifies complicated mecha- 
nisms. It makes abstract ideas graphic. 
The diagram can indicate an object 
(valve, pump, switch) and its opera- 
tion. The diagram can visualize ab- 
stract factors such as speed, sound, 


cost, and their variations under 
changing conditions. 
Accent means weight, punch, 


edown-beat. Accent is given to 
image by size enlargement, by shape, 
by background, by framing, by the 
delineation of important features by 
means of pointing devices. Accent is 
given to text by the use of bold-face 
type, underlining, off-horizontal treat- 
ment, background, stylized lettering. 


Gradation shows relationship. It 
eFeseparates the common ‘parent’ 
material (image, text or both) from 
the dependent ‘children’ material. 
Then gradation makes this relation- 
ship graphic; it logically places the 
‘parent’ first, either above or to the 
left of the dependent material. It gives 
weight to the ‘parent’ material by 
adding accent. Then it treats each ‘off- 
spring with less accent, less strength, 
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to show dependence. In short, grada- 
tion relates the tree trunk to its 


bra nches. 


6 Insulation is barrier. It places 
Devisual devices at strategic points 
to prevent the eye from ‘escaping’ 
from a group of related items or from 
the catalog page. The eye is thereby 
prevented from unconsciously linking 
together unrelated material, or from 
being diverted by extraneous forces. 
Insulating devices, such as horizontal 
rules to act as fences, broad frames to 
hold attention within facing pages, 
broad areas to insulate covers from 
adjoining covers in a catalog file, are 
all necessary instrumentalities of good 


> io 
design. 


-7 Color is a multiple dynamic, but 
6 ewhen used purely for decoration 
it is sometimes a detriment and an un- 
necessary expense. Color should be 
used functionally, to clarify image or 
diagram, to show actual product 
colors, to suggest properties, to 
strengthen accented areas, to provide 
insulaticn with greater eye-appeal, and 
to add color identification, which is 
especially important in a catalog file. 

Says Mr. Jervis: 

“The secret of using the seven dy- 
namics of catalog design effectively 
lies in the difference between the eye 
and the ear. The ear works in time, 
takes in one... word...at...a... 
time. The eye, working in space, per- 
ceives an entire visual unit, such as a 
whole room or two facing pages, at one 
time, and fastens attention on the most 
dominant area. 

“You must make the eye work in 
space as the ear works in time. Pre- 
sent the material, the product informa- 
tion, to the eye one step at a time, in 
logical sequence, from left to right.” 

Among the companies for which 
Mr. Jervis has designed catalogs are 
Grinnell Co., Providence, R. I.; Wor- 
cester, Mass.; and Revere Copper & 
Brass Co., New York. 


Owens-Corning Promotes Curtiss 


William H. Curtiss Jr. has been 
named advertising and merchandising 
manager, Textile Products Div., Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., New York. He 
formerly was a sales representative in 
the Fiberglas branch offices in Cleve- 
land and Detroit. 
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By DOUGLAS C. MINER 


Aavertising Manager 
E. F. Houghton & C 


Philadelphia 


OW DO YOU show off your 

company at an open house party 
when inclement weather prevents visits 
to plants in eight divisions scattered 
over six city blocks? 

E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, 
got itself out of that snarl by throwing 
a party, complete with movies, music 
and refreshments, in the company’s 
modern office building where the ad- 
vertising department set up an exten 
sive display of Houghton’s industrial 
show exhibits, special exhibits and ex- 
hibits contributed by a long list of 
customers. Houghton exhibits showed 
company products, operations. Cus- 
tomer exhibits showed how Houghton 
products—oils, leather and _ metal 
working—are used in the customers’ 
finished produc t. 

Snarl No. 1 appeared easy, but 
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Houghton Throws a ‘Staggered’ Open House 


The company had invited 1,200 employes and guests in a building 


that would accommodate only 400 persons. Difficult? Not at all. 


wasn t—the preparations took a 
month. Less easy to solve was Snarl 
No. 2: . 

How do you throw an open house 
party for 1,200 employes, wives and 
their children when the company’s 
only suitable building—the modern 
office building—accommodates no 
more than 400 persons? 

The solution was to invite employes 
in three groups on three successive 
nights—actually three separate 
parties. Groups were divided by de- 
partments: (1) office, (2) leather and 
laboratory and (3) oil and miscel- 
laneous departments with fewer em- 


ployes. 


Careful Planning 


The party, planned jointly by the 
personnel and advertising department, 
was handled like this: 

Three weeks beforehand, the presi- 
dent sent a personalized invitation to 
the home of each employe, with an 
RSVP return postcard enclosed. The 


postcards didn’t work. A week before 
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open house, when an insufficient num- 
ber of cards had been returned 
to estimate food requirements, plant 
foremen and department supervisors 
made a check of employes to deter- 
mine attendance. Several days later, 
Houghton’s employe publication fea- 
tured the open house program. 

Doors opened at 7:30 p. m. and a 
route through the office was marked 
out, with guides at strategic points. 
Each department was labeled. A per- 
sonal touch that contributed most te 
the open house success was the greet- 
ing at the door. 

Three vice-presidents executive, 
operations and sales—were there to 
shake hands with each employe, 
meet his or her family and bid them 
welcome. Employes appeared to like 
it. 

Next was the exhibition, at which 
visitors spent an average of half an 
hour. How Houghton products are 
made and applied in industry was 
shown by photos, signs slanted at em- 
ploye level, motion exhibits, cut 
(Continued on page 122) 
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PRODUCTION is now .. . and for fifteen 
years has been . . . the one publication 
devoted entirely to mass-production 
operations in the metalworking indus- 
try. For that reason, its circulation has 
always been in those plants manufac- 
turing products for sale in the most com- 
petitive markets in the world... the 
mass markets. In order to remain actively 
competitive, both as to price and quality, 
such companies are forced to constantly 
review and buy new equipment, ma- 
terials and processes. 


The 22,000 men who read. PRODUCTION 
in these plants are the key production 
executives who are responsible for out- 
put, costs and quality . . . the ones who 
originate and make the final decisions 


22,000 


MEN IN THE 8950 






to purchase new equipment, materials 
and processes. Through well-established 
Circulation Department procedures, all 
of these men are regularly and positively 
identified as being in positions of buy- 
ing influence . . . and 98% of the copies 
of PRODUCTION are addressed to indi- 
viduals, not to companies. 


Thus, in PRODUCTION only, you reach 
the men who are important in your pri- 
mary market . . . the men who specify, 
approve and buy in good times and bad. 
They are reached because they are in- 
terested every month in editorial con- 
tent geared specifically to their job re- 
sponsibilities. And, of special importance 
today, you reach them at lower cost-per- 
reader than in any other leading metal- 
working publication. 
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Detectives Sell For Minneapolis-Honeywell 


| ETECTIVE STORIES and the Case of the Shivering Car... an M-H “murder-mystery” diagram showing 

short-short mystery from file case No. “Sketch A: under car piping in a 
3701.” A masked bandit superimposed present system. Sketch B: undercar 
over a Nick Carter character is illus- piping in Honeywell system.” The 
tration. The center spread includes a __ back cover says, “Watch for case No. 


lure that makes them best sellers 
in this sedentary but intellectually 
bloodthirsty age have been utilized 
for industrial selling. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Minneapolis maker of railroad 
car temperature controls, is convinced 
that railroad officials are enough 
like other people to do a “double- 
take” at the sight of a Nero Wolfe 
or Sherlock Holmes story. So the 
company has adapted the detective 
tale technique with a_ refreshing, 
readership-pulling effect in sales lit- 
erature and mail pieces. 

The company has produced a series 
of melodramatically illustrated fold- 
ers, each carrying an original short- 
short detective story with a railroad 
background. It isn’t until the reader 
gets half way through one of these au- 
thentically slick who dunnits that he 
realizes that a perfectly good little 
plot is going to make Electronic Modu- 
flow or some other Minneapolis 
Honeywell temperature control system 
look good. if not heroic. Fortunately 
for sales and good taste. the selling 
arguments are as skillfully constructed 


DIRECTORS MEETING IN A BOILER created news and nationwide news- 
paper publicity for Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison. Wearing safety 
as the plots. helmets, directors met inside a mammoth new, five-story, $3,500,000 boiler at the 
company’s Blackhawk steam generating plant at Beloit, Wis. Luncheon on the 
Editorial type layout makes the de same spot and plant inspection followed. From left: President G. C. Neff and 
ception complete. The cover of a typi Directors J. A. Craig, H. T. Burrow, E. J. B. Schubring, C. F. Van Pelt, M. H. 
cal folder is announced, entitled “The Frank, R. G. Walter and Glydewell Burdick. 
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\s doing It's fob 


Advertising has one main job—helping to sell your products. 


Inquiries from important men in worthwhile plants are not only 

valuable leads for your sales force... they are positive evidence 
that your advertising is doing the work it is paid to do. The days of 
easy selling are almost a memory. That’s why men who want 
action are turning more and more to N.E.D. and advertising that 
pays its way with results you can see. 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST’S coverage is now the greatest in its 

history. 65,013 copies directed to the men who buy and specify 

in the top plants of all types of industry make it a ‘“‘natural’’ for the 
company interested in reaching or exploring broad markets. 

The man from N.E.D. will be glad to give you complete information 
on the job it can do for you. 


65,013 COPIES (total distribution) 
over 200,000 READERS IN 


41.524 PLANTS 


a 


CCA 


—_—— 


A Penton Publication 
Penton Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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New Equipment Dick oe 
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California Supplier Beats ‘Long Distance’ Problem 









“LONG DISTANCE?” is the type of service promotion used by McCullough Mo- 
tors Corp., Los Angeles maker of gasoline powered portable chain saws. The com- 
pany stations 10 service trucks (and one service man per truck) with distributors 









and dealers in widely scattered sections of the country. When Minnesota logger 
breaks saw teeth on frozen logs or Kansas City farmer runs into some other saw- 
ing problem, he can notify Los Angeles company—and get service from nearest 
service man in a day or two. When bright yellow McCullough service truck, bear- 
ing Los Angeles license plate and address on side, pulls into location of the cus- 
tomer, he gets the impression of long distance super-service—distance no object. 


3702 due to break soon.” 


Other titles in the continuing series 


are: “The Ghost Rode Free” and 
“Double Trouble.” Only 
commercial note in each booklet is a 
reply card for more information. 


Thew Thanks Its Distributors 
Castronomically, 








Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, O., found 
a novel way of expressing apprecia- 
tion to its 125 distributors through- 
out the country—‘“Operation Birth- 
day Cake.” 

On its 50th anniversary, Thew sent 
cakes from local bakeries by Western 
Union messengers to all distributors 
and friends within the same hour. An 
executive in each distribution com- 
pany received a cake decorated with 
a 50th year seal and accompanied by 
a message: “Join us in celebrating 
our 50th anniversary. Your part in 
our success is appreciated deeply by 
the men and women of Thew-Lorain.” 
Thew, maker of commercial shovels 
and cranes, used an illustration of one 
cake in its media ad at the time. Hos- 
ler Advertising, Peoria, Thew’s agen- 
cy, conceived the idea. 


Cooper Starts Engineering 
Contests to Promote Castings 

\ series of contests has been started 
by Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., Hill- 
side, N. J.. to stimulate interest in ex- 
applications for cast stainless 
further ad 
vances in industry's continuing battle 


isting 
steel and to encourage 


against the ravages of corrosion. 


The objec t. of course, is sell more 
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mundane 


Simultaneously 








HARD WORKING mail piece is this 
one by Mehl Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 
maker of polyethylene plastic bags for 
packaging small hardware parts—solu- 
tion to the problem of the man pic- 
tured. Sample package holds two nuts. 






QUESTIONS and ANSWERS about the HIGH SPEED 
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IT’S RUBBER THAT PUTS TH 










ACTION IN TRACTION @ 


RET ORAS Wete Cmert Comer) (O48 


PLAYING UP to the gadget-happy customer (as most of us are), R. G. LeTour- 
neau, Peoria, Ill., maker of earthmoving equipment, produced this 4x6” mail piece 
with pinwheel that spins to ask questions (upper left) and give five replies (center 
of Tournadozer shovel). Wheel above is set for Question 5: Is the Tournadozer 
cutting job costs? Answer: Yes. Faster dozing cycles through instantaneous shift— 
give lowest net cost per job. Back of piece invites inquiries, lists testimonials—by 
mine superintendent, operating engineer, etc.—“Names given on request.” 





of the company’s stainless castings. 
The contests which will offer $5,000 
in prizes, are for the best papers de- 
scribing application of stainless steel 
in a given industry. Contests are open 
to anyone connected with engineering, 
metallurgy, market development or in- 
dustrial sales, including field engi- 
neers, sales representatives, technical 
writers, students and teachers. 

The opening contest will be in the 
chemical field, and others will follow 
in food, textiles, paper and pulp, air- 
craft, petroleum and marine. A $250 
first prize, $150 second prize and 


$100 third prize are offered in the 
chemical industry contest, which will 
be conducted from now until next 
May l. 

Contestants are advised to cove! 
these points: 

1. Where, in the chemical indus- 
try, are stainless castings (including 
fittings and valves) used? What 
processes—on what types of equip 
ment ? 

2. What type of castings are used? 
What functions do they perform Of 
what alloy are they cast? 

3. Why are stainless castings used‘ 
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You can start a chain reaction in selling too, if you use this 
same principle in tackling the original equipment market 
and start with the design engineer. 









Knocking down the first order starts a chain of repeat orders 
ois Ta that grow into volume business. The key man is the design 
engineer. 






nnati 











s for 

solu This is a market for parts, materials and finishes—motors, 
pic- 

nuts. controls, power transmission equipment, castings, stamp- 






ings, sub-assemblies, bearings and the 1,001 components 
that go into everything from Diesel locomotives to dish- 
washers. The market is concentrated in more than 9,000 








plants producing appliances, mechanisms, equipment and 
machines at the rate of $33,000,000,000 per year. 












And your job starts with the men who design these products 
and specify the parts, materials and finishes which go into 
them. It is the design engineer who controls volume busi- 
ness. His one specification creates multiple orders that 
repeat—and repeat—and repeat. 










Because they are essentially interested in product improve- 
ment, the 66,000 design engineers in these 9,000 plants look 
to MACHINE DESIGN'S factual, technical, authentic and 
up-to-date editorial and advertising pages to ielp them 
solve their daily design problems. 













Tell them what benefits and savings; what properties and 






Tour- qualities; what improvements you can offer their product— 
= and tell them in MACHINE DESIGN. It is your key to 
lozef “getting it specified’ for volume business. 
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MAIL KIT USED by Wetzel Brothers included ad reprinted 
on inside of heavy paper folder (left) emphasizing the crafts- 


“Wetzel Brothers 


manship of some production staff member, and a work sample, 
such as that for Sterling Motors Corp, with a printed enclosure. 


How to Get and Prove Results 


ii 0WWD XK WW °" 
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with a Direct Mail Drive 


Wetzel Brothers explains the campaign that won the 


Direct Mail Advertising Assn.'s "best of industry" 


award for the fifth consecutive year 


( NE OF THE OUTSTANDING 

direct mail campaigns of the 
year—for content, selectivity of mail- 
ing list, follow through, low cost and 
results—has been by Wetzel Brothers, 
Milwaukee printer and lithographer. 

The company has described meth- 
ods and results with great detail in 
winning for the fifth year in a row 
one of the annual “best-of-industry” 
awards of the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association. 

The purpose of the campaign is to 
help sell Wetzel work by showing 
quality of production and craftman- 
ship of personnel. Each mailing is a 
lOx12” packet containing a sample 
of a recently produced printed piece 
by Wetzel and an enclosure headed 
“Production Notes” 


the prospective customer the purpose 


explaining to 


of the piece and things about its 
paper stock, typography and method 


82 


of production that make the piece 
good. 

Also included is a reprint of an ad 
(the latest in a monthly 
printed on the inside cover of a 
heavy-paper, “quality-looking” file 
folder which holds the enclosures and 
is convenient for customers who wish 
to save the material in their files. 
Each of the reprinted ads is composed 
of a picture of, and one paragraph of 
copy about, a member of the com- 
pany s production staff—what he 
does and why he is good at it. 

\ business reply card invites in- 
quiries and helps keep the mailing 
list up to date. The entire kit is en- 
closed in an envelope which goes to 
a select list. 


series } 


Just how select is partly indicated 
by results of an artfully prepared 
questionnaire that was mailed to the 
company s entire list of 1,250 custom- 
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ers and potential customers and 
drew 836 replies—a return of 64.2%. 

The questionnaire, which is used 
annually with variations, involves a 
small folder with a two-color cartoon 


to compel readership of a brief ex- 


planation inside—an explanation of 
the purpose of the questionnaire. On 
a separate card seven questions are 
listed, including: Do we have your 
name company and address correctly 
listed? Do you enjoy reading Wetzel 
mailings? Would you like us to keep 
sending them to you? Is there a pos- 
sibility of your using Wetzel serv- 
ices? On the other side of the card, 
the customer’s addressograph plate is 
stamped. 

Instead of using a mailing permit 
or similar form of postage on the re- 
turn envelope, Wetzel affixes a three- 
cent stamp. The company’s experi- 
ence shows that the human touch of 
this practice makes the average per- 
son more likely to respond. 

In addition to checking the mail- 
ing list. the questionnaire does 
double-duty as an advertising medi- 


um. In a postseript under the cus 
tomer’s nameplate, Wetzel comments 
that perhaps this questionnaire ill 


(Continued on page 
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an Inseparable Team 


There is no wall between the men in charge of 
the various phases of metalworking. They 
work as a team, because every step in the manu- 
facture of a metal product is related to every 
other: Product design influences, and is in- 
fluenced by, selections of materials: materials 
chosen often dictate methods of manufacture, 
and so on, 


Purchasing is a Team Effort 


This team effort is especially necessary when 
purchasing decisions are made. Product design- 
er, tool engineer, plant and shop superintend- 
ent, production engineer, toolroom and shop 
foreman—all contribute their knowledge and 
experience in the selection of the products that 
are purchased—to the tune of over a billion 
dollars yearly—by the many-sided metalwork- 
ing industries. 


MACHINERY’S Editorial Scope 
MACHINERY’S editorial content is aimed di- 


rectly at the common interests of this insep- 
arable team—the design, construction and op- 
eration of metalworking equipment, and the 
methods used in the manufacture of all types 
of metal products. Because MACHINERY pro- 
vides important information on all phases of 
metalworking, it naturally attracts an audience 
of key metalworking executives. 


VACHINERY’S Directed Distribution Plan 
Then, MACHINERY goes one step further to 


assure even more complete coverage of all the 
authorities and influences on the plant “Buying 
Team.” By means of its unique Directed Dis- 
tribution plan, MACHINERY is able to adjust 
its coverage scientifically according to the lo- 
cation and amount of purchasing power in 


148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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every sector of the metalworking industry, Un- 
der this plan, we maintain a continual check 
of the key executives who wield purchasing au- 
thority in every major metalworking plant 
(plants employing 100 or more in actual pro- 
duction). Most of the men we locate by this 
census have long been subscribers to MA- 
CHINERY. But if they are not—and if our in- 
vestigation has definitely established their pur- 
chasing authority—we send them personal 


copies of MACHINERY. 





W hy Directed Distribution Was Developed 


Directed Distribution is the only way to guaran- 
tee advertisers effective coverage of metalwork- 
ing’s key buying authorities. These busy men 
are “out” to subscription salesmen; do not read 
subscription selling mail. Directed Distribution 
was developed especially to overcome these dif- 
ficulties . . . to fill the gaps in coverage of buy- 
ing authorities which cannot be avoided by a 
publication with an “all paid” circulation 
alone. Because MACHINERY’S authoritative 
editorial content is its own best salesmen, only 
about 18% of MACHINERY’S total circulation 
is required in the form of Directed Distribution 
to round out its coverage of key metalwork- 
ing buying authorities. 


93.4% Request Renewal! 


All of the men who receive Directed copies of 
MACHINERY are asked every six months if 
they wish us to continue sending MACHINERY 
to them. In answer to our query, we get a “re- 
newal request” from this group of highly placed 
executives of 93.4%. Directed Distribution is, 
therefore, “asked for” coverage. Combined with 
a paid circulation of guaranteed quality, it 
makes sure that your message is carried to the 
right men—in the right plants—to do its most 
effective selling job. 


@ Ga 



















“We consider the purchasing agents’ goodwill a 
tremendous asset. Knowing that P.A.’s are busy, I 
always insist that my men, in their frequent calls 
on purchasing executives, make it as easy as pos- 
sible for them to do business with our company,” 
says Mr. Lew Unsworth, genial head of Roebling’s 
sales in the Philadelphia territory. 

“Our Advertising Department,” continues Mr. 
Unsworth, “is in full accord with this policy. 
Roebling’s extensive advertising campaign in 
PURCHASING Magazine is designed to help the P.A. 
by providing him with essential information about 
Roebling products.” 

To anyone who sells to industry, the purchasing 


“Help the P.A.— he can help you” 


agents’ goodwill is a tremendous asset. Make it as 
easy as possible, then, for P.A.'s to do business with 
your company — include in your sales effort con- 
sistent, informative advertising in PURCHASING. 
The one national magazine tailored to the exact 
requirements of the key man in industrial buying, 
PURCHASING is read regularly by P.A.’s controlling 
some 85% of industry’s purchases. Eighty-five per- 
cent! Any wonder that more than 600 sales-alert 
companies advertised in PURCHASING during 
1948? For more facts, write PURCHASING, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in 
Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Los Angeles. 






Our candid camera man catches Mr. J. I [ Unsworth 
(left), and Mr. Charles Reese, both of John A. Roeblir 
Philadelphia Branch, goi ver their new Wire Rope H 
with Mr. R.H. Anders, Director of Purchases, Sun Oil Company (right), 
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\ E TAKE OUR TEXT from the 

Aug. 15 issue of Modern In- 
dustry by 

American competitive enterprise 1s 
on the threshold of the encrmous prof- 
it opportunities inherent in a bigger, 
richer nation, whose people are burst- 
ing with new wants and aspirations. 
We call this coming era of new fron- 
tiers for American industry THE COM- 
PETITIVE 50's. 

Competition is as American as apple 
pie. Competition, with its problems and 
its profits, is industry's oyster. Com- 
petition, to an alert management man, 
is like a broken field to a crack half- 
back. Competition is exciting and 
healthy. . . 

Competitive times spell opportunity 
for the man who: 

. looks hard at every new ma- 
chine, new material, and new process 
for the possibility of useful application 
to his product. 

. continually questions the efh- 
ciency and purpose of every company 
operation. 

. opens his mind wide to new 
ideas within his own company and from 
outside sources. 

. opens his eyes wide to the glow- 
ing Opportunities in a growing country. 

realizes that change and prog- 
ress are often synonymous, 

This kind of management man will 
reap the profitable harvest of the Com- 
petitive 50's. And the companies that 
place their faith and future in the hands 
of a team of this kind of managers 
will grow and prosper in the competi- 

climate like Iowa corn in the sun- 
nine 

Is an advertising manager a “man- 
agement man?” We'd say that’s en- 
tirely up to the advertising manager, 
himself. Is the agency account exec- 
ulive, the copywriter a “management 
man’ (in the sense that his foresight 
and counsel lift him to that level) ? 
Chat, too, is up to the particular in- 
dividual. 

But let’s make it much stronger than 
that Let’s turn it around. Heaven 
help the advertising man who isn’t a 
management man as we hit into The 
Competitive 50’s! 

_All of us know that with too many 
of our brothers imagination goes no 
lurther than the confines of a 7x10” 
page. And, alas, all too frequently not 
much of it is displayed therein. Many 
of us have known advertising men who 
could see no more than the weight of a 


Who Will Set the Pace? 
Ad Man or Editor? 


Modern Industry 





MODERN INDUSTRY LOOKS AHEAD 


THE COMPETITIVE 50's 











ee 


Modern Industry 


type face or the leading between lines. 
This is no grouse against “the me- 
chanics” of this business . . . but a 
mechanic is not a management man. 

Before a line of copy is ever written 
comes counsel and planning. Here is 
where the advertising man lifts him- 
self to the management level—or 
misses out. Here is where he inte- 
grates what he is trying to get done 
with the other functions of the busi- 
ness—so intelligently, so understand- 
ingly in the self-interest of others in 
management, and the business as a 
whole—that he is accepted. 

Then, and only then, does his copy 
begin to make sense . . . because be- 
hind all good advertising must be re- 
alistic purpose and reasonable objec- 
tives. 

What better example of the con- 
tradictions of copywriting than the 
readership study of Automotive /n- 
dustries recently reported in these 
pages. What more cockeyed a situa- 
tion than those ads with the high 
readership figures that left the reader 
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not much better informed about the 
product and what it would do for 
him? Poor planning, certainly. Ill de- 
fined objectives, certainly. No direc- 
tion for the copywriter because there 
was no place to go. 


“Knock out another ad for the next 
issue of Automotive Industries, Joe.” 


Any average good writer ought to 
be able to turn out a highly useful and 
acceptable advertisment . . . if some- 
body has previously done the adver- 
tising thinking on a management level. 
Without such high calibre pre-plan- 
ning even a genius of a writer will at 
best create unevenly. 

Sure, this sermon’s old stuff. But 
it’s sharpened up right now because 
Modern Industry has sounded off on 
The Competitive 50’s. Survival for 
men will be just as rugged a deal as 
for companies. And success for the 
advertising man just as stimulating 
a challenge as for a sale manager, a 
production manager, president or 
what have you. 

With all this in mind, let’s look at 
the current performance of some ad- 
vertising men. And to make the pic- 
ture more intriguing and helpful, let’s 
look at their performance alongside 
the only other group of men who have 
to sell via the printed word and pic- 
ture . to the identical customers 
and prospects. Yes, we mean the edi- 
tors. And just to make it tougher for 
the ad guys, let’s take an editorial 
job of high vitality . right in this 
same Aug. 15 issue of Modern In- 
dustry. 


Turning Ads Inside Out 


To do this right, we ought to re- 
verse our ordinary method of review- 
ing ads. Instead of starting with the 
headline, we'll first go through every- 
thing quickly, and grope around the 
sign-off for a phrase or slogan or 
something that gives a clue as to what 
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the advertiser wants to accomplish 
with the reader. 

Here's a guinea pig, Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., a two-color page on_ the 
inside front cover. At the very end of 
the copy we find this: Write for a free 
copy of ‘How Magnesium Pays, a 
book filled with actual case studies of 
successful applications. 
Well, we could say the purpose of this 
ad was to get distribution for a book- 
let... but still, if that were the 
prime purpose then it would be in the 
headline of the ad, and the book would 
be illustrated. And it isn’t! 

Another look right down at the very 
base of the ad shows this slogan, 


magnesium 


Even though magnesium is spelled out 
in color in big poster letters. Why 
should we have to work so hard? 
When Dow helps sell the fabrica- 
tor’s product to the consumer in gen- 
eral media we can recall ads with a big 
picture of gal lifting a wheel-barrow 
high over her head. That said the 
same thing awfully fast—and awfully 
well. And business buyers don’t have 
as much time as the man in the street. 
And their time is worth lots more, 
and so is the size of their orders. 
Can an editor get to the point any 
faster, any more constructively? 
Here's a multi-page article, mostly pic- 
tures. We'll start at the end and read 


























of this half-page (color) we seek a 
clue. There’s a big slug. “PERMA. 
CLAD STAINLESS CLAD STEEL,” 
but that’s simply product identifica. 
tion. There’s a tint block circle, “7he 
Finer the Finish the Finer the Prod. 
uct - For the Finest Finish Use PER. 
MACLAD.” Well, we don’t know what 
exactly you'd call that but it’s 
certainly about as far away from be- 
ing specific as you can get. Only when 
you read the text (and that isn’t too 
easy—black surprinted over blue) do 
you discover that this is straight prod- 
uct description. Some of it is not bad 
either. 
Reason 


surface characteristics of stainless steel 


PERMACLAD combines the 








“Lighter Products Sell—make your a couple of picture captions. This 
Modern tadustry 
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product Magnesium Light.” True, this 
could be the advertiser's objective but 
if you reflect on it, you see it’s pretty 
broad. loo broad. The objective of an 
advertisement—even a series of ad- 
vertisements—must be simpler, more 
specific than this. Okay, how about 
this one, “Simplify Product Design 
Speed Production and Assembly... 
with Magnesium” ? 

Looks like we're getting hotter, 
doesn’t it? Now, in the lead of the 
second paragraph, we find this state- 
ment in italics—“Magnesium is the 
world’s lightest structural material.” 
Then read the headline, “Greater ease 
in use accompanies products made 
lighter with DOW MAGNESIUM, the 
world’s lightest structural metal!” It’s 
easy now. DOW’s objective is to sell 
“lightness” and its many benefits to 
the fabricator. 

\ pretty simple example, you will 
say. Not so simple, chum. Remember, 
we had to do a fair amount of look- 
ing to find out. Even though the head- 
line occupies two-fifths of the page. 


photo shows a group of girls busy 
around a conveyor. Caption reads: 
TO ACHIEVE FLEXIBILITY 
production, many of these machines are 
mounted on casters, moved up to line 
as needed. Portable conveyors are used 
at line ends, too. 
Here's anothet good photo -another 
conveyor, man in left foreground 
handling a tractor. Caption: 
ORDER-FILLING IS SPEEDED by 
placing products in storage as printed 
on order blank. Man (right) wastes 
no steps, puts boxes on conveyor as 
he comes to them 
Does that give you a further clue 
to the purpose of this article? Can't 
you almost guess its headline? Yes, 
it's “Coming to grips with production 
waste.’ And certainly there’s no 
wasted motion in this article. Every 
picture (and there are plenty) and 
every word (and there are just as 
few as possible) is right square on 
the nose. 
Now, another ad—Alan Wood Steel 
Co. Again, groping about the bottom 


and the easy forming qualities of mild 
carbon steel You can cold form PER 
MACLAD with ease—subject it t 
deeper draws—form it into products 
impossible with certain other corrosior 
resistant materials! Percentage of stain 


less steel inseparably welded to mil 


‘ 


steel backing is usually 10% or 20% 
but this can be increased or decreased 
to suit your requirements. PERMA 
CLAD is as modern as your newest 
designs—as versatile as you want 


to be 


Since this ad is purely product in- 
formation, how much is it helped by 
headline? See for yourself, “HOW 
TO MAKE GOOD PRODUCTs BET- 
TER AT NO EXTRA COST—with 
PERMACLAD Stainless Clad Stee!— 
Truly corrosion — resistant! —Easily 
formed or deep drawn!” Only atter 
you catch up with the last part of this 
head (which is really a subhead) do 
you begin to catch on to what the ad 
is all about. Now suppose, like a good 
editor, the writer had lifted a he id- 
line right out of the text. Like this, 
for instance, “Now you can have the 
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Meet the men you want your advertising to sell: 


“OPERATING ENGINEER 


advertising helps me select 


and buy my equipment.”’ 





“Last year I put a new boiler in this plant, but 
because of space, I had difficulty using regular 
tube cleaners. A recent ad in OPERATING 
ENGINEER solved my problem. Because of this 
ad,* I purchased a new-type tube cleaner. It 
was so successful that several of my engineering 


friends in other laundries are buying them. 


So says Mr. Milford Spinney, Operating Engi- 
neer of Flood Bros. Textene Laundries, Inc., 
Long Island City. He continues: 


“That’s not all OPERATING ENGINEER ad- 
vertising has done for me. Another idea I saw 
was an improved blowdown tank.* To make a 
long story short, I bought one, and it’s saving 
me plenty of headaches. 


“OPERATING ENGINEER’s editors help me 
run my plant. I have a 75 kw generator, a 150 
hp boiler, a 128 cubic foot 25 hp air compressor, 
a high pressure return system. My system runs 
throughout the laundry, and I’m responsible 
for everything mechanical and electrical here. 
That’s why I need the practical information 


the editors give me. 
“And that’s also why I want to see more adver- 


. 
Details on request. 


Milford Spinney, Operating Engineer 
Flood Bros. Textene Laundries, Inc. 
Long Island City, New York 


tising in OPERATING ENGINEER. But make 
sure they’re full of facts and ideas. I'll buy 
anything that will help me run my plant more 
efficiently and economically. That goes for my 
friends in other laundries, too.” 


(Please note: the above quotations from Mr. 
Spinney indicate the interest and scope of 
authority and responsibility of thousands of 
enthusiastic OPERATING ENGINEER readers 
like him. Your advertising in this magazine is 
a sound and inexpensive investment. Sell now 


through OPERATING ENGINEER.) 


sales power in the power market 


OPERATION and 
MAINTENANCE 
of POWER 
SYSTEMS: 

Steam 

Electrical 
Compressed Air 
Heating 
Refrigeration == 
Hot and Cold Water SS = 
Air Conditioning @ @® 





A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 WEST 42d ST., NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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* Gulf 


surface characteristics of stainless 
steel and the easy forming qualities of 
mild carbon steel—with PERMA- 
CLAD, etc.” Sure, it’s just as big a 
mouthful as the headline now on the 
ad but we think it’s a lot better label 
for the busy reader. 

wIn this Gulf Oil Corp. color 
page the clue is in the last para- 
graph of the main text. It says, “ 
how Gulf quality oils and 
have been selected to protect the huge 
investments in the world’s largest 
equipment of various types.” There's 
your objective—to sell product per- 
formance. How is this done best? By 
the case study technique. So what does 
the writer do? Your answer is right in 
his headline, “GULF HARMONY OIL 
selected for the World’s Largest In- 
dustrial Centrifugal Pump—to insure 
top performance, long life.” Reading 
into the body copy, you'll find all the 
necessary supporting facts and fig- 
ures. Which all adds up, we think you 
will agree, to an OK AS INSERTED 
for the writer, Mr. L. H. Smiru, copy- 
writer at Gulf Oil Corp’s industrial ad 
department, Pittsburgh. 


greases 


*%On the very next page in Modern 
Industry is the classic case study cam- 
paign of all time, signed by B. F. 
Goodrich. It’s amazing when you 
think of how well these advertisements 
have held up. A winner the day we 
started this department year and years 
ago, it’s still a winner today. Heed a 
typically dramatic, specific headline 
like this, “Rubber muscles for jaws 
that chew rocks.” Note the same un- 
beatable layout (which is really no 
layout at all—just big picture, head 
and text). And best of all, read the 


easy, lucid prose: 
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BE Ceodrich 





*B. F. Goodrich 


By the time it reaches the end of 
that roller coaster a rock has become 
sand. Each climb carries it to a crusher 
that reduces its size—from big ones 
into little ones 

But the chain that drove that whole 
mass of equipment were always wearing 
out, and breaking. They had to be 
greased of course; the grease collected 
dust; the dust cut the chains. And when 
that mass of machinery stopped, costs 
mounted by the minute. 


Other people have tried this han- 
dling. Nobody has ever done it as well 
to our knowledge. And certainly no- 
body has done it so well so long. 
That’s what makes it so wonderful. It’s 
an almost perfect example of using 
advertising as it should be used. Even 
at the risk of monotony, we say a big 
OK AS INSERTED for Kennetu W. 
AKERS, Griswald-Eshleman Co., Cleve- 
land. 

We have to go to the headline of 
this Blaw-Knox Co. color page be- 
cause there’s no hint at all to 
what they're trying to promote in the 
windup of their ad. Oh! there’s a 
line under the signature, “A PACE- 
MAKER FOR AMERICAN INITIA- 
TIVE AND INGENUITY” . . . but 
what does that mean? As a matter of 
fact even the headline, “BACK- 
GROUND FOR BETTER FOODS” 
has a somewhat abstract air about it. 
The illustrations (attractive little 
equipment sketches each on its own 
little yellow square) help sharpen it 
up. 

The text, however, is placid in tone. 
(n institutional advertisement, whose 
objective apparently is to spread the 
word about B-K facilities and proc- 
essing equipment. And like so many 
ads in this category, it’s pretty hard to 







Blaw-Knox 


estimate its effectiveness. If the spon- 
sor is not too impatient, this type of 
copy can accomplish its objective— 
given enough time and continuity. 


Now, Let’s Check The 
Editors Again 


Here’s a good photograph of a 
gauge of some sort. Below it, caption 
states: 

ONE-PIECE CONSTRUCTION 
makes moulded housing easy to as 
semble. Water-clear plastic permits full 
visibility, fits any color scheme, yet 
gives mechanical support, keeps out 
dust. Design by Henry Dreyfuss. 
Here’s another good photo—a port- 

able saw. Caption: 

LIGHT-WEIGHT is big selling 
point for new Porter-Cable saw, de- 
signed by Peter Muller-Munk. Use of 
die castings instead of sand castings, 
care in specifying section thicknesses 
slices costs as well as weight. 

These, and others equally good, are 
from a feature story, “How to gear 
your products to competition.” A good 
subhead points this up more sharply, 
“Whether your plant makes chemicals, 
cutlery or curtains, these ideas will 
help attract new customers, please old 
ones. Here’s how to root out cost- 
raising product features that waste 
materials, slow production.” Perhaps 
it's because an editor starts out 
help the reader, whereas the average 
advertiser starts out to sell the reader 

anyway the editors certainly do 

the most effective job by far. 

Here, for instance, is a 
sert in this same article, headed, “//ow 
materials back up design.” Read it 
and note how its direct, explanatory 
approach holds a lesson for any ad- 
vertiser : 


anel in- 
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Send today for your copy of 
BSN’'s 28-page 1949 Materials Han- 


dling Guide. It’s full of ideas on how 
products like yours can be used by 
these merchandisers to solve their “big 


industry” handling problems. 
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Then you can sell it—in profitable volume—in 
BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, the recognized equip- 
ment market-place of the top dealers and wholesalers. 
Let us tell you why and how you can cash in on this big, 


ripe market. 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


TOTAL DISTRIBUTION 22,700 COPIES 









V\ 
5 South Wabash Avenue «+ Chicago 3, Ilinois RARE 
Published by Industrial Publications, Inc., for over 32 yeors exclusive publishers to x pynaren 
also publishers of Practical Builder, Building Material Merchant Nye" 





the Building Industry, 
& Wholesoler, Brick & Clay Record, Cc 
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eramic Industry and Ceramic Data Book 
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Editorial % Executone R. D. Wood 
NEAR-PERFECT combination of ma is-molded position. In this case, the next to a pic of the product, “In a 
terial and design in this polyethylene box is molded open, so the cover springs dozen ways!’ Then a sharp little dia- 
) i oO olds ttonho I 00 > SI ~d vs . . 
_— box — holds a buttonhole 7S soegpall-a otha is ~ eseea grammatic illustration showing Inter- 
ttach t fo sing S y ma s 40 
ichment for the singer sewing n use, polyethylene s resiliency helps coms spotted about plant and office. 
chine protect the metal product from damage, : 
Immediately below, two short blocks 
Designed by Egmont Arens in col and its resistance to moisture is a great f / 
laboration with Auburn Button Works help in warding off rust oF Copy: 
engineers, it capitalizes on the plastic’s Thus materials and design can team IN THE OFFICE—Executone's 
moldability, resiliency, and moisture up to cut production costs and give the stant voice contact saves you time 
resistance to create a product that's customer real value for his money. money ... by stepping up efhciency 
easy to make, low in cost, and satis ‘ through inter-departmental communi- 
factory in use And think of it—not a single super- cations, by quick exchange of ink 
Tl hox ! complete ir lative! mation among all personnel, by elim: 
single operation. Company name and *% About the closest we’ve come to eens. — calls that tie up yout 
, ' . . rT . oho, 99 ° witchboard. 
surface texture are imparted by the this directness and “believeability” in ee . 
mold: no finishing is needed. Even the . , . IN THE PLANT—by coordinating 
an ad is this quarter page for Execu- . ; 
hinge is part of the molding. When the | | a? , Production Control, by Faster Mat 
box is removed from the mold it's tone, Inc. In the torm of a single col- als Handling, by improved Job Time 
only necessary to insert the metal fas umn, it checks at eve ry point as your Keeping—by many uses of Inter 
tener eve trave Is down it. F irst. the headline. that have probably never occurred t 
Arens has even utilized the plastic’s “THIS INTERCOM can cut your you! 
memory'—its tendency to return to the Operating Costs.” Then in script right Then, an illustrated spot, “THIS 
Pittsburgh American Engineering Co. 


New PITTSBURGH CATALOGUE 
on Lubricated Plug Valves 


© new available! 
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McGRAW-HILL Appoints 


ae vata i 


It is indicative of McGraw-Hill’s determination to make FLEET OWNER outstanding in the 
trucking field, that Leon F. Banigan has been appointed editor. 


Mr. Banigan has been a prominent editor of automotive publications. He has long been 
recognized as a leader in the trucking industry. He has served as an active member of 
important government and association committees. 


For 16 years he was editor of Chilton automotive papers. He took MOTOR WORLD 
into the automotive wholesale field in 1925 as editor, and served as editor of AUTOMOBILE 
TRADE JOURNAL when it was combined with MOTOR WORLD WHOLESALE and 
MOTOR AGE in the early ’30’s. 


For the past 10 years “Ban” has served as Managing Director of the National Council 
of Private Motor Truck Owners, Inc. During this period the organization expanded from 
less than 50 member operators to today’s total of over 500 individual fleet owners. Mem- 
bers of the association operate in excess of 1,000,000 commercial vehicles. 


During World War II, Mr. Banigan was loaned to ODT to help set up and administer 
truck operations, and is currently serving on National Security Resources Board transpor- 
tation “task groups.” He also serves on the national committees dealing with matters affect- 
ing truck operators: Committee on Economics of Motor Vehicle Sizes and Weights (Highway 
Research Board); Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances; National Committee 
for Motor Vehicle Fleet Supervisor Training; National Committee for Traffic Safety. 


Mr. Banigan will now devote this unique wealth of editorial and truck experience to 
the editorship of FLEET OWNER. He will head up a staff of top-flight editors and have at 
his immediate disposal all the news-gathering and research facilities of the entire McGraw- 
Hill organization. 


H | Mm | WNER A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
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Felters 


MAN ean tell you how!” with five 
short lines of copy, logotype, a black 
arrow, “ACT NOW!” and coupon. 
\ highly competent job, and well 
worth an OK AS INSERTED to copy 
and contact man Phil Thompson, 
Joseph Katz Co., New York. 

Ads that disturb us are ads like 
R. D. Wood Co.'s “Craftmanship 
Counts.” The entire illustration and 
more than half the text are de- 
voted to an old clock in the Stras- 
bourg Cathedral in France, built in 
1352 and still doing fine. The moral, 
of course, is simply that the same 
care is devoted to hydraulic presses 
built by the Wood boys. Wouldn't it 
be nice if good industrial advertising 
was this easy to do? 

Another kind of business we’re al- 
lergic to is this over-noodled Pitts- 
burgh Valve & Fitting Corp. color 
page offering a new catalog. It’s 
a very tricky business on a_ black 
background, showing a large, green- 
tinted valve resting on an open cata- 
log, with several other kinds of cata- 
logs fading into the background be- 
hind it. Over-arty and an expensive 
halftone to boot, it seems to us it puts 
lace pants on where plain flour sack 
drawers might be more appropriate 
and have a better chance of accom- 
plishing the objective of getting good 
catalog distribution from interested 
prospects. 

Maybe you figure we're pretty fussy 
characters, but we're passing right by 
American Engineering Co.'s spread 
with the old, familiar headline, “Pyg- 
mies in Cost Giants for Work.” 

Felters Co., in a straight-product 
piece of copy gets across a good 
deal in its first 16 words. Head- 
line, “NO FLOOR DAMAGE .. . 


Because There’s No Drilling!” Sub- 
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General Electric 


head, “Eliminate Bolts and Lag 
Screws Mount Machinery on 


UNISORB.” The ability to be eco- 
nomical with words is indeed a pre- 
cious one! 

On the other hand, General 
Electric's more prosaic, “General 
Electric brings you a new, bigger slim- 
line fluorescent lamp.” we'll buy 
because we now know that it’s new 
and it’s bigger and because the 
quick illustration shows a small boy 
holding the conventional 40-watt flu- 
orescent lamp and a man holding the 
new, bigger slimline. Easy does it! 

We'd be stronger for Yale & 
Towne’s, “Move fast save fast!” 
if its five good pictures (following so 
well the successful editorial tech- 
nique of M/) only had captions ex- 
plaining what goes on, who saves 
what, etc., etc. 


Hyatt 


The Line to Look lo... 
HYATTS 

















Yale 


Hyatt Bearings, on the other 
hand, bore us no end with “The Line 
to Look to . HYATTS.” We don't 
think there’s any excuse for a sentence 
like this in an industrial ad somebody 
paid money to get into a paper: 

We are probably making just 

type, size and width Hyatt Roller Bear 

ing you need for that new job you are 

designing—or for modernizing your 
present product. 


*® All through this column we've 
been harping on economy with words. 
That, in case we’ve confused anyone, 
isn’t the same as short copy. What bet- 
ter example than this spread for Klein 
Institute for Aptitude Testing, Inc.— 
two full pages of nothing but words. 
But from the headline—‘Here’s hou 
to put the right men into your key 
jobs” to almost the very last sentence 
—“KLEIN TESTS can be used right 
now for the applicants or promotions 
which you are currently considering.” 

this ad knows where it wants to 
£0, and how to get there. Pipe these 
sharply-pointed subheads. 
What Do Klein Tests Measure? 
How You Can Put Klein Tests t 
W ork 
Can the Klein Tests Be Used for 

Up-Grading ? 

When Is the Right Time for Using 

Klein Aptitude 


Tests ? 


Informative, interesting, readable 
and unless we miss our estimate. high- 
ly potent as a customer-maket 
this Klein copy and its authors, 
Harold Prince, Mack Leblang and 
Fred Wittner. of the Fred Wittner 
agency, New York, well rate an OK 
AS INSERTED. 

Somebody who does ads for Chi- 
cago Rawhide Mfg., Co. shows you 
that strong copy can be written 
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Productivity begins with people... 


Here's how to put the right 


men into your key jobs 


n Institute 


%* Klein Institute 


without being grim about it. Here’s 
a well-executed cartoon of a steer 
being stretched, hanging from the 
headline, “/t’s All for the Good of 
Sirvis.” Lead paragraph quickly ex- 
plains: 


Stretching steers is out of our line 
But, in testing Sirvis’ tensile strength, 
de is stretched until it breaks. Be- 
Sirvis leather varies with tannage 

nts, each hide is given the break 


letermine its suitability for vary- 


Joint Marketing Pian 


> 


Continued from page 33) 


containing names of customers and 
readers and an occasional technical 
article by “the boss.” The little paper 
was quite successful as an introducer 
of the salesmen of this representative 
and was gradually improved in ap- 
pearance as its importance’ was 
recognized. It evolved into a plano- 
graphed job of eight pages, saddle 
stitched with an illustrated self cover 
and with illustrations upon the inside, 
made possible through the new method 
ol pi nting. 


Outstanding Success 


The locale of this publication was 
St. Louis. When the head of the St. 
Louis sales group acquired the New 
York City territory, he carried the 
house organ idea along. In fact. he 
used the publication to introduce him- 
self and his sales organization to the 
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The Competitive 50's 
{re Almost Here! 


We'd like to explore this theme fur- 
ther. Perhaps we can next month. 
We'd like to finish looking at Modern 
Industry and a few other good busi- 
ness papers and see just how well 
geared advertising men are for what's 
ahead. We wonder how many ads are 
written to reasonable objectives 
objectives that good advertising has 
a fair chance of achieving. 


We'd like to try to deduce why 


potential purchasers of combustion 
equipment in the greater New York 
area—no small task for a newcomer. 
The success of both the New York and 
St. Louis publications was so out- 
standing that other territories became 
interested, 

Then the problem of financing came 
into the picture. As circulation of the 
publications increased and as im- 
proved printing 
adopted, the cost became more than 
the representative could stand alone. 
It was at this point that the Hays- 
Cochrane combination came to the 
rescue. Seeing in the publication idea 
a fine opportunity for building good 
will, the two manufacturers, who had 
at the time 35 representatives in com- 
mon, agreed to underwrite half of the 
cost, receiving in return a_ certain 
amount of advertising space in the 
publications. 


1949 


methods of were 





17'S ALL FOR THE GOOD OF SiRViIS 





Sirvis 


editors so often outshine the ad men 
to the same audience. We'd like to 
know why ad men (advertising artists 
and layout people too) feel an ad has 
to take the conventional form of an 
ad... so often a shape or design 
that has nothing either aesthetic or 
just plain practical to recommend it. 
For surely these and other things 
must be the cause and effect of why 
some industrial advertising men are 
management men, and some, alas, are 
clerks. 


—The Copy Chasers 


Thus encouraged, other representa- 
tives became interested, and the num- 
ber of publications increased. The 
number of problems incident to their 
publishing increased also, and it was 
found necessary to place them in the 
hands of a central agency which could 
perform the functions of both editing 
and publishing. 


Adopt Standard Size 


The advertising agency that han- 
dled the Cochrane Corp., account took 
over the task. By this time the num- 
ber of publications had reached eight 
or nine, and the combined circulation 
was nearly 20,000. They were pub- 
lished every other month. A standard 
size was adopted, 81x11” after a 
smaller size (6x9”) had proved im- 
practical. 

The number of pages was 16 and 
Hays and Cochrane assumed the cost 
of the center eight pages, which be- 
came known as “the common form,” 
each firm using four pages to exploit 
their respective products. The remain- 
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ing eight pages, including front and 
back covers, were the representative's 
responsibility. 

Editorial-type ads were used. In- 
teresting installation stories well il- 
lustrated, stories of new products, 
plant changes, technical articles all 
made readable material. Then other 
manufacturers represented by the 
Hays-Cochrane sales organization be- 
came interested in the project. 

The 35 Hays-Cochrane common 
representatives also represented other 
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copy for the pages for which the 
representatives were responsible, get- 
ting all material ready for the print- 
ing and keeping track of all offset 
negatives (one for each page) for 
possible future use. 

The 16-page “senior” publications 
were sponsored by the larger repre- 
sentative organizations. Circulations 
ran from the minimum 1,000 to 
around 4,500. At present the top 
single representative circulation is 8,- 
350 (New York City.) For the small- 


Selecting a 
Combustion Control System 





THE CENTER EIGHT pages are known as the “common form,” 
and contain well illustrated installation stories covering Hays and 
Cochrane products. 


manufacturers whose products were 
non-competitive and pertained large- 
ly to the field of steam generation. 

The interest of these manufacturers 
introduced a flock of new problems so 
a general meeting was called at which 
were represented those sales represen- 
tatives who were publishing the ma- 
gazines and the several interested 
manufacturers. At this and subsequent 
meetings the many problems that had 
arisen were discussed and recommen- 
dations made for their solution. A 
rather loosely knit organization was 
formed called the “Co-operative In- 
dustrial Marketers.” It spawned a 
constitution and by-laws, but had no 
legal standing. “Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment” comes closest to describing the 
arrangement. And everybody was 
happy. 

The editing and publishing of the 
magazines was eventually taken out of 
the hands of the advertising agency 
and vested in a “publisher,” a young 
man hired to collect the editorial ma- 
terial, whip it into shape to conform 
to the “editorial” requirements and to 
assume the complicated details of pub- 
lishing which meant getting the copy 
from several different manufacturers 
for each magazine (there were now 
12 magazines of 16 pages.) securing 
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er sales organization, a “junior” pub- 
lication of 8 pages plus wrap-around 
cover was inaugurated. Circulations 
run from 300 to 900. There are 8 of 
these with a combined circulation of 
1,750. The juniors consist of the 
“common form” plus a cover form of 
four pages, giving the representative 
two pages for advertising. In this in- 
stance the rule requiring the editorial- 
type ad is dispensed with and repro- 
duction of regular business paper ads 
is permitted. Today the total number 
of senior and junior publications is 20 
and the combined circulation is 42,- 
075. 

One of the chief assets of the ven- 
ture is the mailing list kept on stencils 
and divided into some 30 classifica- 
tions (chemical plants, iron and steel 
mills, food manufacturers, etc.) and 
used by the co-operating manufac- 
turers for mailings other than the 
house organs. 

The mailing list is kept as clean as 
a whistle. All names originate with 
the representative salesmen and are 
kept up to date as changes in per- 
sonnel occur. Its quality was demon- 
strated in the return of 3,400 reply 
cards in a mailing of 35,000—prac- 
tically 10%. 

When, effective Jan. 1, 1946, Coch- 
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rane Corp. was reorganized, the 
Hays-Cochrane common form tie-up 
was dissolved, and Hays Corp., as. 
sumed the responsibility for the en- 
tire common form of eight pages, 
About the same time the loosely-knit 
co-operative Industrial Marketers was 
also reorganized under the non-profit 
form of corporation and re-styled *[n- 
dustrial Marketing Associates.” 

The IMA holds several sectional 
meetings a year besides the annual 
“national” meeting which has assumed 
the proportions of a regular conven. 
tion with all its details of registra- 
tion, hotel arrangements, a three-day 
program, social activities, banquet 
and luncheon meetings with prom- 
inent speakers. Attendance is confined 
to heads of the sales organizations 
and officials of the co-operating manv- 
facturers and numbers from 60 to 100. 

The true value of the movement lies 
in the opportunity it gives for discus- 
sion of problems affecting the re- 
lationship of manufacturer to repre- 
sentative, representative to representa- 
tive and manufacturer to manufac- 
turer. Misunderstandings are wiped 
out and policies shaped that result 
in great mutual benefit to the fac- 
tories, their representatives and cus- 
tomers. 


How to Sell 


One of the major activities of IMA 
was the course in Salesmanship con- 
ducted by Professor Thomas R. Col- 
vin, Instructor in  Salesmanship. 
School of Commerce, Northwestern 
University. The course was taken by 
members of both the representative 
and the manufacturer organizations. 

Out of this course developed a sell- 
ing manual entitled, “How to Sell In- 
dustrial Equipment.” This manual has 
become the basis for the sales train- 
ing schools conducted by the in- 
dividual representatives and manufac- 
turers. A companion text is the 
“Leader’s Guide” used in conducting 
the sales meetings. This is in loose 
leaf binder form; the selling manual 
is a stiff cover, saddle stitched book 
of 30 pages that is being offered to 
technical schools and individuals at 
$10 a copy. 

It is not difficult to understand how 
such a co-operative effort benefits the 
participants. Its worth was outstand- 
ingly apparent during the war years 
when normal selling was in the dis- 
card. While many sales forces were 
weakened or abandoned altogether, 
the IMA group suffered little loss in 
personnel aside from those men ab- 
sorbed by the war itself. The publica 
tions became the only sales entree 
possible in hundreds of plants closed 
to all visitors. They were a constant 

(Continued on page !13) 
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PUTTING PEOPLE 
IN THEIR PLACES 




















“YOU'VE JUST GOT TO spice each issue with variety, to keep 
reader interest. And that’s not too hard, because I believe 
the display type should suggest in some way the theme or 
mood of the article it heads. So, we have used P.T. Barnum 
on a story of one company’s centennial, Stencil for one on 
classifying personalities, Stymie Bold with planning and 
graphs. Onyx, Brush, Kaufmann Bold, Spartan Black and 
other ATF faces have all played their parts in our pages, 
sometimes as straight type, other times worked into the 
illustrations. Anything to keep readers interested! There is 
such a wide variety of ATF types to choose from, that the 
mood of any article always can have its perfect expression.” 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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the house magazine” 


GERALDINE LINDER 
Art Director, Ethyl News 
Ethyl Corporation 





Write us on your letterhead and we 
will put your name on our mailing list to 
receive Type Specimen folders and other 
material on type and ideas for its use. 
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Considering a change in your product line? Planning to add 
new items? Guessing about design, prices, and probable 


market can be expensive. Here's how four companies got 


Four Case Histories in Market Research 


the necessary, and determining facts—first. 


By WILLIAM H. BORTON 
Lecturer, University 

of Southern California 

L ) Anaele 


‘i CONTROLLER of the Snyder 

Tool Company* was worried. The 
ratio of cost-of-goods-manufactured to 
sales had been steadily rising, gross 
margin was narrowing, and net profit 
disappearing. The sales manager said, 
“We can’t raise prices. Most of ours 
are higher than our competitors’ now.” 
The works manager. who had cost 
sheets to prove it. declared. " don't 
see why our cost ratio is up, because it 
isn't costing any more dollars to make 
any of our products than it did a year 
ago!” Although there was some dis- 
sent, a study of the mystery was au- 
thorized. 

Each type and size of tool sold by 
Snyder during the previous year was 
analyzed by sales in dollars. sales in 
units, manufacturing cost, and margin. 
A mailed questionnaire was used to de- 
termine size of market, competitive 
rank, and probable effect of price 
changes on sales of Snyder tools. Sales 
reports of Acme Tools, a leading com- 
petitor, were obtained from royalty 
reports, and comparisons were made 
as to number and distribution of sales 
by types and sizes. Prices for all im- 
portant competitors were compared. 


Prices Too High, Too Low 


The controller, sales manager and 
works manager were all correct in 


*All names in this article are ficticious 
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their beliefs! On more popular types 
and sizes, Snyder's prices were above 
the market, and some sales were being 
lost for this reason. But on some less 
popular types and sizes, prices were 
too low, and too close to cost. As a 
result, Snyder was getting more of the 
business on those items where the cost 
ratio was high. So the overall cost 
ratio was going up even though it 
didn't cost any more dollars to make 
any given product than formerly. It 
was also learned that ten out of 229 
items were producing 60 per cent of 
the profit, and that 50 items produced 
nearly 95 per cent of profit. The total 
market for such tools was approxi- 
mately determined. It was learned 
that Snyder was second in national 
popularity, and that probable loss in 
sales from a substantial price increase 
would actually reduce profit on popu- 
lar sizes. 


Slow Movers Priced Up 


Popular types and sizes of Snyder 
tools were designated “standard” with 
little or no price increases. Others 
were priced up to yield an adequate 
margin above cost. All sales then 
vielded a suitable margin, and any 
sales lost from the higher prices on 
less popular items were more than 
offset by the wider margin on sales 
of these items which were made at the 
higher prices. 

The items with the largest market 
were identified for promotional em- 
phasis, inventory maintenance, and for 
larger production lots with accom- 


panying reduction in manufacturing 
cost. 

Cost of study, $2,500. 

The Exem Separator Company had 
invested a considerable amount of 
money in the development of a ma- 
chine for a specific use in one industry. 
\ prototype had been built, and 
partially tested, and designs were 
ready for production. Before prepara- 
tion of the sales plan, it was decided 
to survey the market to determine 
sales methods, most effective selling 
points, and optimum price. 

Although designed for a certain us- 
age, there was little, already-collected 
data on how many such use-situations 
existed, or what part of them pre- 
sented conditions which permitted use 
of Exem’s new machine. Question- 
naires from a blind origin were mailed 
to a list including all of a certain class 
of official whose opinions were deter- 
mining in the purchase of such equip- 
ment. Control questions brought out 
the type and scale of operation, and 
the postmarks permitted projections 
on a geographic basis. Personal inter- 
views were conducted with a sample of 
the market, representative by title and 
by scale of their company’s operation. 
Suppliers of related equipment were 
interviewed and competitive catalogs, 
price lists and sales methods were 
studied. 


Not Ready For Market 


The original purposes of the stud 
were fulfilled, but it was found that th 
effective market could be more thai 
quadrupled by redesigning to incor- 
porate a motor employing a different 
type of current. It was also found that 
the machine would sell much more 
readily if it had a larger screening 
surface, and if made of chemically re- 
sistant materials. A whole new ar- 
rangement with multiple screens was 
suggested by several respondents. and 
preliminary engineering analysis 1 
dicated the idea to be feasible and 
much more effective. 

The total market, and consequently 
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No guesswork! No estima@gs! Actual 
circulation count proves ‘Mbe Iron 

e now reaches plants refixesent- 
ing 93% of the metalworking Qdus- 


try’s entire buying power. ' 





IRON AGE COVERAGE OF BUYING POWER | 
Wit rorills-to Ml o)MmalUlulol Takei o) (elim (ola <6 Mma tl -Melaa-]oh(-le Melle Mule Same tile] ol (Me) 


all indexes to a plant's requirements for materials, equipment, services 


Total number of Number of 
Industry Classitication ines cnet iilcgtiaes aaMUll. | Power etterpd 
21 or more workers by Iron Age by Iron Age 
Ordnance and Accessories 52,971 52,275 99 
Furniture & Fixtures (Metal 77,257 69,867 90 
Primary Metal Industries 1,023,513 962,599 94° 
melelaiaeli-te Mattie] Mi aaele (ilar 896,074 777,503 87 
Machinery (Except Electrical 1,335,822 1,246,059 93 
Electrical Equipment 748,085 692,406 93° 


Transportation Equipment 1,230,064 1,208,197 98 
Instruments, Clocks 162,457 154,347 95 


Misc. Metal Products 165,415 133,271 81° 


TOTALS 5,691,658 : 5,296,524 93% 





With circulation of 24,952 — highest of any metalworking weekly — 
The Lron Age today offers you the most complete coverage of buying 
power in its history. Ask your nearest Iron Age representative for 
all the facts and figures that prove this. Ask him, too, about Iron Age’s 
new editorial format and write today for your copy of the revised edition 


of Iron Age’s Basic Marketing Data which has just been released. 


A Chilton © Publication 


100 EAST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


, ur after year, The Iron Age carries more pages of advertising 
’ n any other magazine — business or general — in the world. 
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RANTED A BIG ENOUGH schedule in 
G consumer media, any good agency 
will cheerfully assign their highest 
priced help to work on the account. 

But when it comes to throwing their 
full weight into a business paper cam- 
paign, the. agency runs smack into 
some very tough arithmetic. 





For the cost of business paper space 
is sO modest, compared to general 
media, that no agency can afford to 
pour, say, $300 worth of top-grade 
creative effort into an advertisement 
that pays less than that in commissions. 

So the agency can do one of three 
things: 

First, they can employ their best tal- 
ent on the campaign — and try to re- 
cover their loss from another source. 

Second, they can grade down the 
quality of their services, turn the cam- 
paign over to their junior brigade, and 
hope it will be good enough to get the 
client’s okay. 

Third, they can give the campaign 
the full treatment — the best they have 
in art, copy, merchandising and re- 
search — and make up the difference 
between their commissions and their 
cost by charging the client a fee. 

Some of the most successful adver- 
tisers we know believe there is only 
one of these alternatives that makes 
any sense whatever. And we agree. 
Without grinding the axe for our 
agency friends, it seems to us that the 
full treatment — including a fee wher- 
ever necessary — is the only attack that 
is likely to serve the best interests of 
the advertiser who pays the bill. 
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advertising is far too important for anything 


less than the full treatment 


After all, it is the advertiser who 
stands to gain most when he authorizes 
his agency to give a business paper 
campaign “the works.” For example — 

Compare the sales potential of busi- 
ness paper space with that of any other 
type of media. Although business pa- 
pers account for no more than five 
percent of the total advertising expen- 
diture in this country, they tap about 
fifty percent of the market for our 
gross national product! 

Or, to put it another way, every 
dollar that the advertiser invests in 
business paper space taps $543 of po- 
tential business. Every dollar invested 
in general magazines, newspapers and 
radio, on the other hand, collectively 
taps only $48 of potential business.7 

That means that your advertising in 
business papers goes to market with 
an eleven-to-one advantage over any- 
thing else on the schedule, per dollar 
invested. Doesn't this one advantage 
alone make it far too important for 
anything less than an all-out effort? 





Consider also the peculiar require- 
ments of good business paper cam- 
Paigning. 

When you're reaching out for the 
minds of key men in business, industry, 
trade and the professions, you are ex- 
posing your sales message to an audi- 
ence of experts. In no other type of 
media is your advertising apt to be 
read so thoughtfully — or so critically. 





‘ABP will be glad to send you a copy of the 


marke ‘ing report from which these figures 
are d- rived 





And certainly no other type of adver- 
tising demands quite the same mixture 
of technical comprehension, marketing 
knowledge and painstaking creative 
skill. 

If you’re wondering why ABP is so 
concerned about all this, the answer 
is simple: we'd like to see more and 
more advertisers make more and more 
effective use of business papers in gen- 
eral, and, naturally, of our favorite 
publications in particular. To this end 
we will stick our necks out right here 
with two suggestions: 

1. If you are an agency executive 
whose clients belong in business pa- 
pers, have the courage to ask for a 
reasonable fee if you need it to do an 
all-out job. 

2. If you are an advertising man- 
ager who believes in your agency, give 
‘em what they need to do the job. For- 
get the relatively low cost of the space, 
and the usual percentage formulas for 
preparation costs. Look at your busi- 
ness paper advertising from the stand- 


WHO BELONGS TO ABP? 
It is an association of 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


ABP is equally devoted 
to the interests of sub- 


point of the highly selective and prof- 
itable selling jobs it can do. Pick your 
markets and your publications as care- 
fully as you'd plan a consumer cam- 
paign, and then “shoot the works” with 
the best creative resources at your 
command. The results should make 
both you and your agency look mighty 
good in the eyes of management! 





COPYWRITERS, AGENCY EXECS, AD-MANAGERS: If 
you'd like reprints of this advertisement 
to pass along to others in your organiza- 
tion, they are available in quantity. Write: 
The Associated Business Publications, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











HOW ADVERTISERS BENEFIT 
It is frequently said that 
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independently owned, 
paid-circulation business 
papers, audited by the 
Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations. The ABC guar- 
antees to the advertiser 
that the publisher will 
deliver a specified num- 
ber of issues, for a spe- 
cific len of time, for 
a specified amount of 
money. 


WHO BENEFITS FROM ABP? 
The member publica- 
tions themselves, of 
course. But in addition, 


scribers, advertisers and 
their advertising agen- 
cies, who are, in a very 
real sense, members of 
the family. 


HOW READERS BENEFIT 
First plank in ABP’s 
platform is to help its 
member editors main- 
tain the highest stand- 
ards of editorial integrity 
and reader helpfulness. 
It is this kind of edito- 
rial approach that is the 
very foundation of busi- 
ness paper publishing. 


ABP has done much to 
raise both the standards 
and the effectiveness of 
business paper advertis- 
ing, through wide distri- 
bution of such books as 
“Tell All,” “Hit the 
Road” and “Copy that 
Clicks,”’ through the an- 
nual ABP advertising 
contest, and through nu- 
merous research activi- 
ties which are supported 
wholly or in part by 
ABP members. 






























the profit expectation, proved to be 
much smaller than previously im- 
agined., 

The company decided to redesign 
the machine in line with the survey 
findings, before attempting to market 
it. However, this development was 
sidetracked to permit giving priot 
attention to another, more promising 
item. Exem was saved from investing 
perhaps $25,000 in production engi- 
neering, initial production, prepara 
tion of sales material, hiring, training 
and fielding salesmen—for a product 
seriously handicapped by design and 
limited to a very small and undefined 
market. When they go ahead. they 
will be designing to known require 
ments. and when ready to market will 
know what features to stress. and at 
what individuals to aim sales efforts. 

Cost of survey. $2,000. 


Discontinue Catalogs? 


The Spoker service Corporation, 
suppliers ol engineering services and 
tools, had always participated in thei 
industry's cooperative catalog. It was 
believed that the cataloging con- 
tributed little to the corporation’s 


sales, for extra, separately-bound 
copies were seldom asked for or used 
by either customers or the corpora- 
tion’s own personnel. Some executives 
of the corporation felt that this form 
of sales promotion should be discon- 
tinued, others believed that it should 
be continued but with fewer pages, 
while still others believed that the 
space used should not be reduced. It 
was decided to survey the problem. 

Personal interviews were obtained 
because discussion to greater depth 
and detail was desired than would 
have been possible with non-personal 
methods. A sample of the corpora- 
tion’s market. stratified by scale of 
operation and title of respondent, was 
interviewed in two states where at- 
titudes were believed to typify the 
industry. Spoker Service Corporation 
contact personnel were interviewed, as 
were advertising and sales promotion 
managers in competitive and non-com- 
petitive suppliers in the industry, and 
the publisher of the catalog. 


Use More Space 


It was found that the industry co- 
operative catalog was a highly ef- 


EMPLOYE PUBLICATIONS need promotion as much as any daily newspaper 
or magazine. McBee Co., Athens, O., uses posters like this on plant bulletin boards 
several days before publication of the company’s publication, “Progress.” 





Bou 


SEANNE VAFRV/S 


SREO WILLIAMS 


—PROGRESS CLASSIFIEDS WORK FOR YOU- 


FOR SALE OR SWAP TH/S MONTH 


DIAMOND RING 
PHOTO ENLARGER 










7 te SEPTEMBER ISSUE 
PROGRESS 







PURE BRED 00GS 
WALNUT CHINA CLOSET 
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fective medium, but that the ma- 
terial previously included by Spokes 
Service Corporation was not or. 
ganized for ready reference, omitted 
much needed information, or pre. 
sented it in obscure form. The com- 
posite suggestions of respondents were 
embodied in a dummy catalog, out- 
line treatments of subjects, and recom. 
mendations as to emphasis, terminol- 
ogy, illustrations, tables, etc. 

Instead of using less space in the 
cooperative catalog, Spoker used 
more. The new catalog material fol- 
lowed the recommendation and was 
clearly more informative and usable. 
The initial separate printing was 
quickly exhausted and reorders were 
necessary. 

Cost of study, $1,250. 


Patent Evaluation 


The Feales Fabricating Company, 
which had been doing job and con- 
tract work, was anxious to obtain a 
proprietary item which they could 
manufacture and sell in quantities. 
They had taken an option on a patent 
covering a design for a steam genera- 
tor which promised much greater ef- 
ficiency than conventional types since 
it provided recirculation without sep- 
arate motor drive. One of the execu- 
tives of the company urged that a 
product and market analysis be car- 
ried out before a definite commitment 
was made. Finally, as a compromise, 
a small sum was appropriated for the 
purpose, 

Personal interviews were obtained 
with city and insurance company boil- 
er inspectors, agents, dealers and re- 
pairmen. A small sample of the market 
thus identified was interviewed. 


Vo Market 


It was learned that the market was 
localized by transportation costs and 
other considerations, and that within 
a market area only low-horsepowe! 
boilers were bought frequently e1 ough 
to permit quantity production. It was 
found also that price (for a boiler 
which met code requirements) was 
the determining buying consideration 


for low-power generators, and ¢ 


ficiency relatively unimportant. The 
proposed design, although mor ef. 
ficient, was somewhat more expens'!ve 
to build than competitive smal! size 
boilers. and therefore would sell only 
with difficulty or with a short marg!. 
The company did not take up the 
patent option. They avoided the - 
sign, manufacturing, and promotion@ 
expense which would otherwis have 
been devoted to a product which 
could not have been profita! 
Cost of survey. $500. 
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(Continued from page 82) 

suggest a similar checkup of the cus- 
tomers own mailing list—and that 
Wetzel will be glad to design and 
produce the job. 


No direct mail campaign can hope 


to be successful without positive and 
well-planned follow-through. So Wet- 
zel set up the following system for 
obtaining maximum results: 

l. Reply cards. As reply cards 
from the mail packet (not the ques- 
tionnaires alone) are received, they 


Neither Sleer Nor Seow Ner Esie .. . 








Results with Direct Mail Drive 


fail to respond to mailings are con- 
tacted occasionally to determine 
whether to continue sending mailings. 
When the salesman who makes the 
contact recognizes a “dead” prospect, 
the name is removed from the list. 
7. Sales training and discussion 
forum. Although Wetzel salesmen 
have broad experience, a sales train- 
ing program is continued to keep 
salesmen in close touch and coordina- 
tion with the direct mail campaign. 





“NEITHER WIND NOR RAIN nor sleet nor snow can stay the courier in the 


swift completion of his appointed rounds” . 


.. but it can stop you. That is the head- 


line geared to hold the reader’s interest in a short explanation of Wetzel Brothers 
questionnaire for keeping its mailing list up to date. 


are promptly checked against the 
files and mailing list, and a special 
card containing the information re- 
ceived is alphabetically filed under 
new prospect. 

2. Handling of inquiries. As soon 
as an inquiry is received, a personal 
letter is mailed to the sender, thank- 
ing him for his interest and supply- 
ing him with the desired information. 
3. Personal follow-up. The return 
card and copy of the company's let- 
ler are turned over to a salesman who 
makes an appointment with the pros- 
pect at the earliest possible date. 
Equipped with an impressive port- 


olio of the entire mail campaign, as 
well as additional samples, the sales- 
man makes a personal call. 
2 smen s reports. After mak- 
ing the call, the salesman makes a 
complete r¢ port. Reports are analyzed 
and discussed by members of the en- 
lire sa loree, and carefully filed 
and reviewed before each return call. 
_> Li s. Although return cards 
rem th il campaign each month 
help ch the accuracy of the mail- 
ic list ers and personal calls are 
ri Use keep check on personnel 

anges ng customers and pros- 
—. | the mail questionnaire 

a \ is the final clincher. 
6. D, 


rospects. Prospects who 


In addition, the company has inaugu- 
rated a series of “discussion forums” 
in which each salesman takes a turn 
at speaking about his prospects and 
his problems. A question-and-answer 
period follows. Outside speakers on 
selling and servicing accounts are 
used occasionally. Forums are din- 
ner meetings and informality is pre- 
dominent. 

Although the cost of one mailing 
such as Wetzel’s normally runs into 
several thousand dollars, the company 
by the nature of its operations aver- 








ian £3 
Cartoon by Iron Fireman 
“Does this mean that you no longer 
want us to handle your account?” 
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ages $210, or 17 cents per “call” for 
1,250 packets. Wetzel was able to do 
this by obtaining permission of var- 
ious customers to run additional 
copies of various printing or litho- 
graph jobs for Wetzel’s own use. This 
eliminated all lock-up, make-ready, 
plate and art costs—and the only 
additional cost to the company was 
for stock and press time. 


Answer 6 Questions 


To prove the results of your direct 
mail campaign, Wetzel believes you 
must get the answers to six questions. 
The company lists the questions 
and has the answers, as follows: 

1. Js the customer getting the mail- 
ing? 
The 64.2% return from the mail 
questionnaire answers “ves.” 

2. Is he reading uw? 

Salesmen’s reports showed that on 
a majority of new calls, the prospect 
was already familiar with Wetzel 
and its work samples. 

3. Is he keeping the material, or 
is it winding up in his waste basket? 

Whereas an accurate check is diffi- 
cult, the salesmen report that many 
prospects on whom they called dug 
the mailings out of their files. 

1. Is it making any impression? 

Many orders were obtained on the 
salesman’s “first call’”—which sales- 
men readily admitted was partly the 
result of pre-selling by the direct mail 
work samples. 

5. Is it bringing in orders? 

Work samples occasionally gave 
customers printing ideas that led to 
orders. Mailings offered salesmen an 
entree that helped secure many new 
customers. Monthly mailings have 
enabled Wetzel to extend its opera- 
tions to outlying territories, produc- 
ing leads in areas previously not 
considered. Further, mailings have 
helped build an impressive list of 
“live” prospects who, while not in 
position to do business with the com- 
pany at present, have indicated their 
intention of doing so in the future. 

6. Is it making your name familiar 
to prospects? 

Of 60 calls made in an area not 
usually served by Wetzel or its com- 
petitors, only four unearthed pros- 
pects who failed to recall the com- 
pany s name and mailings. 

On the basis of this evidence, the 
company believes that the campaign 
has been instrumental in broadening 
the number of accounts and eliminat- 
ing the need to rely on a select few 
“bread and butter” customers. The 
same selling job, the company insists, 
would have been physically and fi- 
nancially impossible with a sales force 
alone. 
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Advertising Volume 
& 





September 
Volume 8.6%, (in Pages) Under 1948 













Page 
1949 1948 Change 
Industrial 16.937 TR 306 1,459 
Trad » RAZ 6 822 O55 
Class 2.120 2,479 54 
Export 1,321 1.381 60 
Grand Total 26.570 29 078 2508 
Year to Date 
Volume 6.8°/, (in Pages) Under 1948 
Page 
1949 1948 Change 
Industrial 148 978 158.076 9,098 
Track 92,929 98 110 5,181 
Class 19,737 20 997 1.260 
Export 10.626 12,146 1 520 
Grand Total 232 270 249,329 17,059 














Industrial Group 1949 1948 industrial Group 1949 
Pages 











Acro Digest 76 90 Fleet Ownet 117 
American Builder 14 152 


































































American City 116 13 
American Dyestuff Reporter 77 74 Food Industries 
American Machinist (bi-w.) "390 "429 Food Packer 
American Printer 4 10 Food Processing Preview 
Analytical Chemistry 18 11 Foundry 
Arch tectural Forum 122 162 Cas 
Architectural Record 148 159 Gas Ag bi-w.) 
Automotive Industries (semi 
mo.) 170 18S 
Aviation Operations °4 11 Heating & Ventilating 70 
Aviation Weck *143 *143 Heating Piping & Air 
Conditioning 157 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w.) 110 165 
Redding Rt 90) Ice Cream Review 89 
Better Roads 1 1 Industrial & Engineering 
Brewers’ Digest 11 38 Chem '‘strvy 130 
Brick & Clay Vecord mS. “+ Indvstrial Finishing (44 x6'4) 69 
Bus Transportation 8194 §222 Industry & Power “ 146 
Lutane-Propane News (4% x Inland Printer . AO 
Hh) *105 *122 Iron Age (w.) §°*570 
Canner (w °37 *71 Machine Design *164 
Ceramic Industry *O4 *S0 Machine & Tool Blue Book 
Chemical & Engineering (4% x 64) 189 
News (w.) 136 145 Wachinery . 262 
Chemical Engineering Os 313 Manufacturers Record $°88 
Chemical Industries "14 *108 Marine Engineering & Ship 
Chemical Processing Preview 125 126 ping Review 90 
Civil Engineering "1 i8 Mess Transportation £60 
Coal Age 141 145 Materials & Methods 111 
Commercial Car Journal 173 186 Mechanical Engineering 1 
Contractors & Engineers Vechanization *102 
Monthly (9% x 14) Ww 58 Metal Finishing 61 
Construction Digest (bi-w.) "134 *137 Milk Dealer 98 
Construction Methods *114 *151 Mill & Factory °255 
Constructor 53 53 Mining Foginerring 25 
Medern Machine Shop (414x 
614) 245 
Des'gn News 119 91 Medern Packrging "131 
Diese! Progress (9 x 12) 16 o1 Modern Plastics *199 
Distribution Age af 62 Modern Railroads 889 
Drilling Rg 70 
Drug & Cosmetic Industry 99 127 
Netional Butter & Cheese 
Journal 28 
Fleetrie Licht & Power 92 11 National Petroleum News (w.) 102 
Flectrical Frngineering *56 *47 National Provisioner (w.) $146 
Eleetr'es!t Construction & National Safety News 57 
Mointenenece *775 *140 
Fleectrical Seuth 70 Rf 
Flvetrical West R7 1% Oil & Cas Journal (w.) §°*577 
Fleetrice! World (w.) *2"4 2-9 Organic Finishing 10 
Flectronics 177 1R7 Operating Engineer 65 
Fre¢inerring & Mining Journal 134 176 
Engineering News-Record 
iw.) §*5°8 *409 Pockaging Parade (9% x 12) 60 
Fxeavatira Fng'neer 9 36 Paper Industry & Paper 
Factory Management & World an 79 
Maintenances *945 *246 Paper Mill News (w.) 7§°114 
Fire Engineering §84 36 Paper Trade Journal (w.) 7§*916 
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in Business Papers 


° 
Change 
5.8 


6.0 


12.5 


1948 


128 
89 
143 
64 


"647 


60 
91 


132 
§*244 
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USINESS PAPER advertising in 

September dropped 8.6% below 
September, 1948, with a total of 26, 
570 pages tabulated for 1949, and 29.. 
078 pages for September, 1948. 

The 240 papers reporting tallied 
232.270 pages for the first nine 
months of 1949, as compared with 
249,329 pages for the same period in 
1948, which was a percentage decline 
of 6.8%, and a 17,059 page loss. 

The 141 Industrial publications lost 
7.9%, or 1,459 pages in September, 
with the biggest drop of 13.7‘. ap- 
pearing in the 53 Trade papers. Class 
publications showed the smallest de- 
cline, of 2.2% for the 27 papers re- 
porting, and the 19 Export publica- 
tions dropped 4.3%. 

Cumulative percentage declines 
were 5.8° for the Industrial group, 
8.9% for Trade publications, 6% for 
the Class papers, and the greatest de- 
cline of 12.5% for the Export sec: 


tion. 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications 
ire monthlies and have standard 
7 x 10 inch type Page 


tndustrial Group 1949 1948 





Petroleum Engineer 


Petroleum Processing 65 63 
Petroleum Refiner §*2416 44 
Pt & Quarry *148 *151 
Plant Engineering 41 30 
Plating dD 19 
Power 227 206 
Power Generation 76 95 
Practical Builder 102 109 
Printing Magazine 55 70 
Product Engineering *246 *299 
Preduction Engineering & =": 

Management 71 19 
Products Finishing (444x6'%) 72 99 
Progressive Architecture 98 99 
Purchasing °35 24 
Quick Frozen Foods & the . 

Locker Plant 51 {2 
Railway Age (w.) 224 212 
Railway Engineering & 2 F 

Maintenance i2 t 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 108 110 
Railway Purchases & Stores 132 12 
Railway Signaling & ‘ 

Communications a. 4 


Roads & Streets - 
Rock Products 8 2 


Sewage Works Engineering li 19 
Shears . aa 
Southern Lumber Journal "S41 v2 
Southern Lumberman 14 170 

RI Rt 


Southern Power & Industry { 
Steel (w.) JSo 12 
Supervision 7 


relephone Engineer *o1 aul 
Telephony (w.) “12 ae 
Textile Industries 14 4 
Textile World 219 SS 
rimberman *S4 J 
Tool & Die Journal (5 x 7's) 8.) a1 
Tool Engineer 8 118 
Traffic World (w.) we 
Water & Sewage Works ‘ 670 
Water Works Engineering aI 
Welding Engineer oan 
West Coast Lumberman "108 4. 
Western Canner and Packer : 292 
Western Construction News *S ina 
Western Industry Se °R] 
Wood Werker 
Woodworking Digest (4% x “ ane 

614) ar 
World Oil “1 "99 
World Petroleum 

Total 1 g 396 
(Continued on ne age 
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ANNOUNCING LITHOFECT™ 


... one of the finest coated papers ever made for offset printing 


Silken, mirror-smoothness...brightness that snaps, sings, 
sparkles! It would be hard to find another offset paper to 
equal the magnificent beauty and superb quality of this 
newest Levelcoat* paper. In Lithofect, you've found a 
paper fashioned with infinite precision to give offset print- 
ing an exciting new sharpness. With exceptional pick re- 
sistance and fast setting time, this new Lithofect also sets 
the standard for offset printability. Rich, solid blacks in 


R P 
ge YOUR PRINTING THay oni ue 
LEVELC 
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monotone, and smooth glossy color prints are rendered 
without loss in density. The Lithofect base sheet, made 
with new LongLac fibers, is so strong that base sheet fail- 
ure is unknown. Indeed, performance on the press reaches 
a new high in dependability with this great new paper. 
Now ... look first at Levelcoat—the completely balanced 
line of distinguished printing papers. Ask your Levelcoat 
paper distributor for samples. 


LevELcoaT®* printing papers are made 
in the following grades: Hirect*, 
Trurect*, Lirnorect*, Murtirect* 
and Rororect*. 


RPORATION * NEENAH, WISCONSIN 




















‘COVERS.. 


Some Call ’em 


FOLDERS 


Loose Leaf Type 






































WEN, PAT 


TICAL COVER AVAILABLE TODAY. 


CHOICE OF 


COVERS: Grey, 


Green, Blue and Russett. rustic 
BRINGS: Bive, Red, Yellow, Green or Clear. Select 


your own pleasing combinations. 

























OPENS FLAT 
SIMPLE TO ASSEMBLE 
ADD OR REMOVE 
SHEETS 


USES/ 


CATALOGS, PRESENTATIONS, 
SALES DATA, REPORTS, PROPOSALS, SPECIFI- 
CATIONS, INSTRUCTIONS, BRIEFS, LITERATURE, 


etc. 

PRICES SAMPLES AND 
(7.0.8. NEW YORK) 
WITHOUT PRINTING 
$50.00 PER 1000 


$6.50 PER 100 


Send 10¢ to cover 


cost of mailing. 


WE SHIP ANYWHERE IN U.S.A, 


COMMERCIAL COVERS INC. 


234 WEST 56 STREET* NEW YORK 19, N 
PLAZA 7-2395 
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HOLDS UP TO 100, 
8 x 11 PUNCHED SHEETS. 
Price includes covers, plate, rings, etc. 


7 PENOINGS, 


PLASTIC RINGS THAT 
OPEN. DURABLE LEATHER TEX- 
TURED STOCK. MOST ATTRACTIVE AND PRAC- 


OF COLORBY 








DIE CUT OPENING IN FRONT FOR 
PERSONALIZING — AT NO 
EXTRA COST 


COLOR SWATCHES 


Trade Group 1949 1948 
Pages 
Air Conditioning & Refrigera- 
tion News (w.) (11% x 16) 51 ef i. 
American Artisan se 129 136 
American Druggist 138 173 


American Lumberman & 
Building Products Mer- 
chandiser (bi-w.) *175 


Boot & Shoe Recorder 
(semi-mo.) *181 
Building Supply News 130 


Chain Store Age 
Administration Edition 
Combinations , *32 
Druggist Editions 115 
General Merchandise 


Variety Store Editions .. 137 
Grocery Editions 112 
Department Store Economist 71 
Domestic Engineering 167 


Electrical Dealer 45 
Electrical Merchandising 

(9 x 12) 171 
Electrical Wholesaling ; *89 
Farm Equipment Retailing 52 
Farm Implement News 

(bi-w.) *151 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 102 
Glass Digest 33 





Hardware Age (bi-w.) 345 
Hatchery & Feed 36 
Hosiery & Underwear Review 111 
Hosiery Industry Weekly 5 
Hosiery Merchandising 19 


Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) *165 


~ ey Record 56 
Industrial Distribution 2'0 
Interiors 109 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 216 
Leather & Shoes (w.) 1*R0 
Lingerie Merchandising 68 
Liquor Store & Dispenser 53 
Motor 192 
Motor Age 123 
Motor Service (4% x 6%) 143 
NJ (Natinal Jeweler) (5% x 
‘a 188 
National Rottlers’ Cazette 76 
N nal Furniture Keview 84 
Office Appliances 197 
Photographic Trade News 68 
Plumbing & Heating Business 92 
Plumbing & Heating Journal 69 
Plumbing & Heating Whole- 
saler 27 
Poultry Supply Dealer *27 
Progressive Grocer (4144x7\4) 165 





Sheet Metal Worker 64 
Southern Automotive Journal 128 
Southern Hardware &9 
Sporting Goods Dealer 197 
Sports Age 32 


Super Market Merchandising 112 


Variety Merchandiser 


§*200 


*199 
151 









199 
162 
266 
105 
106 


230 







(4% x 6%) 99 109 
Wood Construction & 

Building Materialist 52 19 

Total 5,887 6,822 

Class Group 1949 1948 

Pages 
Advertising Age (w.) 

(10% x 14) 1223 188 
American Funeral Director 75 65 
American Hairdresser 53 “4 
American Restaurant 90 95 
Banking (7 x 10-3/16) . 79 70 
Casket & Sunnyside *48 *57 
Chain Store Age 

Fountain Restaurant 

Combinations 22 32 
Cleaning & Laundry World 35 10 
Dental Survey 116 119 
Fountain Service 10 47 
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Class Group 1949 1948 
Pages 

Hospital Management 74 92 
Hotel Management ; , 108 $119 
Hotel Monthly ; 43 42 
Hotel World-Review (w.) 

(9% x 14) ; 34 39 
Industrial Marketing 108 107 


Journal of the American 





Medical Association (w.) §*301 §*390 
Laundry Age 71 "84 
Medical Economics (44x6%) 119 112 
Modern Beauty Shop 70 89 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 

(44% x 6%) 137 129 
Nation’s Schools 86 78 
Oral Hygiene (4-5/16x7-3/16) 114 135 


Restaurant Management 


Scholastic Coach 54 49 
School Executive—School 


Equipment News 76 84 
School Management (9% x 

11%) 22 29 
Whet’s New in Home 

Economics 160 122 

Total 2,425 2,479 
Export Group 1949 1948 
Pages 

American Automobile 

(overseas edition) 124 76 
American Exporter 

(two ed'tions) 215 272 
American Exporter Industrial 

(two editions) 180 197 
Automovil Americano 149 90 
Caminos wy Calles 33 871 
Farmaceutico 8 50 
Hacienda (two editions) "94 125 
El Hospital 17 12 
Ingenieria Internacional : 

Construccion 63 85 
Ingenieria Internacional é ‘ 

Industria 75 95 
McGraw-Hill Digest 27 20 
Oficina Mecanica Moderna 61 35 
Petroleo Interamericano 53 65 
Pharmacy International 31 23 
Revista Aerea 

Latinoamericana 11 19 
Revista Rotaria ) 8 


Spanish Oral Hygiene 


(4-5/16 x 7-3/16) 38 i 
Taller Mecanico Moderno 61 Po 
Textiles Panamericanos 16 62 

Total . 1,321 1,381 


Includes a special issue. 
*Includes classified advertising 


Does not include advertising in special 
Western section 
7 x 10 units, 1 sold as pages. 
‘Estimated. 
NOTE: The above figures must not be quoted 


or repreduced without permission 
Figures for METAL PROGRESS were T& 


ceived too late to be included in t abon 
tabulation. These are: 100 pages for 4 
tember, 1949; 106 pages for Septem! 194 

Plumbing & Heating Business 
Advertising volume figures tor ™e 
August issue of Plumbing & ery 
shed as 


Business were incorrectly publi 
26 pages for August, 1949; page 
for August, 1948. 


The correct display adverti='ng o 
ures should be: 85 pages for Augu™ 


1949; 68 pages for August, 1948. 


1949 
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MATERULs & EQUIPMENT 
Used in the Construction of 
THE MERRIMAN Day 


ms BOF 5 ~ 3 of a ea * > : and the influence of 


JO8 SfIBY NO. T°MERRIMAN DAM COSTAE Se Pile For ee THE CIVIL ENGNe 
an | dovas'> tee R 


J 
©8 stupy ne. 9 


It is commonly recognized that the Civil Engineer’s professional practice 
takes him into every phase of construction and its corresponding markets. 
His key capacity in these markets and his influence in the procurement of 
materials and equipment is highly appraised by many producers for the con- 
struction industry. 

... But to substantiate the importance of the Civil Engineer as a buying in- 
fluence, we have undertaken a series of job studies in each major construc- 
tion field. The first of these, ‘The Merriman Dam Study,” reveals that the 
Civil Engineer was directly responsible for all original plans and specifica- 
tions; that he determined the quantities and quality of materials used; and 
that he approved all purchase orders for permanent equipment and materi- 
als. These and other interesting facts about the materials and equipment 
used on the project and the importance of the Civil Engineer are contained 
in the study—which is now available. 


{Va BE BE See 
33 West 39th Street 


33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. New York 18, N.Y. 
Please send copy of Job Study No. I 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


MIDWEST: Dwight H. Early 
100 North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 





Name 
Title 
Company 








WEST COAST 
& SOUTH: ROY M. McDONALD & CO. 
564 Market Street 639 S. Wilton Place 
San Francisco 4, Calif. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Terminal Sales Bidg. 1414 Electric Bidg. 
Seattle 1, Wash. Fort Worth 2, Texas 
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How to Advertise to Business Men 


(Continued from page 37) 


advertising suggests that it might be 
given more frequent use in business 
paper advertising; yet a word of cau- 
tion is needed. Careful analysis of 
readership by income groups shows 
that the poorer people are, the more 
inclined they are toward strips. 

If, then, it is less wise to use strip 
technique in selling Cadillacs than in 
selling laundry soap, it may be some- 
what less than wise to expect high 
attention to a strip from business ex- 
ecutives. On the other hand, the drop- 
off in devotion to the strip as the in- 
come increases might be explained by 
the infantilism of most strip stories; 
the technique itself may not be at 
fault. And in any event, the use of 
strips by Blackhawk and Bostitch, sell- 
ing respectively to low-income and ex- 
tremely broad markets, seems logical. 

Use of the st: ip technique need not 
be limited to “acting out” a narrative, 
nor is it obligatory that the copy be 
balloons; 


corny and enclosed in 


Right: Fig. 4, Continuity-Opposed pic- 
ture—Editorial 


Fig. 6. “House Organ” 


Ese Bss,,,, 


Welded Design Eliminates Dead 
Weight in 4 Story Structure 


strips are ideal for “spelling out” 
product description or relating any 
series of events or facts as in the 
BS&B ad. (Fig. 4.) 

Opposed-pictures. Two major illus- 
trations, generally of equal size, op- 
pose each other in the sense that they 
represent conflicting situations: the 
“old” and the “new” as in the Truarc 
(Fig. 4) or the “hard” way and the 
“easy” way. 

Editorial. This technique apes the 





Fig. 3 Picture-caption and Poster 





format of newspaper, magazine or 
textbook. 

\ spectacular development in the 
consumer field is the great success of 
the newspaper-format layout (Glass 
Wax. Amm.-i-dent, etc.) in which the 
ad is composed of a group of separate 
news stories laid out to resemble a 
newspaper page. This is a little dif. 
ficult for the business paper adver. 
tiser, who is almost always restricted 
to a 7x10” page. 


Yet, some have used this layout for 
many years. For example, U.S. In. 
dustrial Chemicals’ “U.S. Chemical 
News” (Fig. 4), an insert carrying a 
number of separate news stories under 
a standard masthead, has had “read 
some” ratings of as high as 78%! 

A variation is the “house organ” 
layout, in Fig. 5, by Bridgeport 
Brass Co.’s “Copper Alloy Bulletin.” 

More closely resembling magazine 
set-up is the “signed article” ad, which 
goes all out for editorial technique 
and identifies itself as an ad as incon- 
spicuously as possible. 

The Lincoln Electric ads in Fig. 5 
look like magazine editorial features 

and one goes so far as to dispense 









Here's Good News 
for Buyers of CASTINGS! 
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Text Book 





1 Design ideas to Cut Costs 
lof Wheels, Gear Blanks, Pulleys 
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News Letter 
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with both masthead and signature. 
Lincoln Electric also runs ads re- 
sembling textbook pages, and these by 


. their very appearance seem to promise 
the reader more than a frankly “ad- 
a vertising’” type of ad. Another variant 
af of the editorial technique is the news- 
“ letter (American Colloid in Fig. 5). 
- Catalog. Generally speaking, catalog 
te information belongs in a catalog, and 
" the function of an advertisement 
f. . 
should be to create enough interest so 
4 that the prospect will either send for 
. acatalog or refer to a catalog he al- 
ready has for specifications from 
1 which to make further inquiry. 
n- Occasionally, it may be expedient 
al to put catalog information into an 
a id (International Nickel, Fig. 6) with 
eT full consciousness of the fact that any 
id benefit to be gained by giving speci- 
fication data to people presumed al- 
ready to be interested is at the expense 
rt of an opportunity to initiate such in- 
: terest among people not already in- 
1€ terested. 
h Ripley. The “Believe It or Not” 
le technique (Fig. 6) can be successfully 
n- adapted for business paper use only 
if the facts to be “believed” are ex- 
5) traordinary. 
2S Industry, with all its technological 
se nformation to draw from, should be 
n the ideal position to advertise the 
astounding and the unique. Yet much 
) of the information offered in such ads 







Fig. 6. Catalog 
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ROBBCTION COSTS ARE LOWER WITH So- swing 
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consequently the reader feels let down 
and cheated. 

Use this technique when you have 
“eye-openers —or don’t use it. 

Usually we rely upon technique of 
visualization to establish a “family” 
appearance for a group of ads in a 
series. By standardizing on layout and 
typography, the advertiser gains two 
advantages: 

1. The effect of the ad is cumulative 
—each new ad benefits from the im- 
pression of prev ious ads, continually 
reminding the reader to act on any 
inclination toward acting which may 
have been previously generated. 

2. The advertiser gains the prestige 
of bigness; because all the ads in his 
are more or alike, the 
readers who see this style of ad several 
times inevitably get the impression 
that he is a bigger advertiser (hence 
a bigger concern) than he may actual- 
ly be, an impression that would not 
be so easily arrived at if the ads varied 
in appearance. 


series less 


Furthermore, it is desirable to adopt 
if possible some unique characteristic 
of layout—other than logotype— 
which can consistently identify your 
ads. For example: (in Fig. 6.) the 
dotted lines crossing the illustration 
in Moore Business Forms ads, the 
masthead on Seneca Falls ads, the 
Hercules Powder poster technique. 

To Be ContiINnuEeD 


Believe It or Not 


Bottom row: Unique Characteristics 









see 
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Joint Marketing Plan 


(Continued from page 98) 


reassurance to customers and pros- 
pects that the representative’s organi- 
zation was intact and still doing busi- 
ness, still offering service. They were 
the spokesmen for the manufacturer 
members on the all prominent ques- 
tion of delivery and other subjects 
of lesser importance. 

Now that priorities and material 
scarcity have given way to com- 
petition and salesmanship, the engi- 
neering and sales training programs 
of IMA are proving their worth and 
the 20 publications with their 42,- 
000 circulation continue to build good 
will and to pave the way to the more 
elusive order. 

The titles of the publications and 
their sponsors are “Cochrane Bulle- 
tin,’ Cochrane Steam Specialty Co., 
Boston; DeHaven Digest, DeHaven 
Engr. Co., Indianapolis; “Economy 
News,” Economy Equipment Co., St. 
Louis and Kansas City; “Energy,” 
Energy Control Co., New York and 
Philadelphia; “Fredrick’s,” George H. 
Fredricks Co., Milwaukee; “Fuelomi- 
zer,” John D. Hiles Co., Pittsburgh. 

“Meters and Controls,” Meters and 
Controls, Inc., Chicago; “Metrol,” 
Metrol Co., Detroit; “Power Plays,” 
Power Specialty Co., Houston; “Re- 
corder,” Illes Power Control Co., 
Cleveland; “Stone Notes,” Stone Co., 
Rochester and Buffalo. Juniors are 
“Chapman Chats,” Chapman Engi- 
neering Sales Co., Cincinnati; “Fuel 
Economy News,” Boiler Equipment 
Service Co., Atlanta, Ga; “The Rec- 
ord,” Heckeroth Engineering Sales 
Co., Birmingham; “Fuel Economy 
News,” Engineering Products Co., 
Charleston, W. Va.; “Leinart Lines,” 
Leinart Engineering Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn.: “The Record,” Allan J. Harris 
Co., New Orleans, La.; “Power Plant 
Equipment News,” Hawkins-Hamilton 
Co., Richmond, Va. 

In addition to Cochrane and Hays, 
the manufacturers cooperating in the 
plan include Bayer Co., St. Louis; 
Buffalo Meter Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Centrifix Corp., Cleveland; Northern 
Equipment Co., Erie, Pa.; Ess Instru- 
ment Co.; Foster Engineering Co., 
Newark: Jerguson Gage & Valve Co., 
Sommerville, Mass.; J. E. Lonergan & 
Co., Philadelphia; Magnetrol Div., 
Fred H. Schaub Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago; Penn Industrial Instrument 
Corp., R. S. Products Corp., Philadel- 
phia: Reliance Gauge Column Co.., 
Cleveland: Vulcan Soot Blower Corp., 
Dubois, Pa.: Thomas C. Wilson, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y.: L. J. Wing 
Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
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HERE’S A 


NEW TOOL 


FOR 


INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


(EXPORT) 


DICCION ARIO TEX?! LL 
PANAMERICAN® 


ESPAM yL-INt ‘LES 


INGLES ESPANOK 












Its pages present the living languages of 


the textile industries as they are used 
in the mills of the United States, His- 
Almost 10,000 
English- 


pano-America and Spain. 


technical terms are listed, 


Spanish & Spanish-English. The transla- 
tion of them is clear, precise and, when 


necessary, defined. A 285 page encyclo- 


paedia section presents, in Spanish, a 


step-by-step view of textile processing so 


that any competent translator, unfa- 


miliar with textile manufacturing, can 


make an accurate technical translation. 
The Panamerican Textile Dictionary is 
published by the publishers of Textiles 
Panamericanos, the most widely read 
textile industrial journal in the Spanish- 
speaking world. The dictionary will be 
sent, post-paid, on receipt of $15.00 (for 
delivery in N. Y. City, add 30¢ sales tax). 
Free folder and 


descriptive specimen 


pages on request. 


PANAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO. INC. 
570 7th Avenue 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Gather Market Analysis Information 


(Continued from page 60) 

















in the industrial marketing map for 
the first time in history. The Middle 
(Atlantic region has lost its crown. 

Now, let us lay these geographical 
market gains down alongside of a 
typical sales record. Industrial market- 
ers frequently make area by area com- 
parisons of what their sales were in 
the prewar period as compared with 
today. But if such comparisons are 
made without allowing for geographi- 
cal shifts in the market, the conclu- 
sions are likely to be highly mislead- 
ing. 

Let us call again on our old friend, 
the X Company, and see what happens 


when we compare its hypothetical 





sales gains with territorial market 
changes (Table 11, page 116). 

X Company’s sales in New England 
are up about 36%. New England as 
an industrial market, increased 20%, 
from 1939 to present. So, as far as X 
Company is concerned, the New 
England territory is well above par— 
that is, for New England as a whole. 
But let’s look at the individual New 
England states. Note that Connecticut 
increased 29% as a market, but X 
Company’s sales there are up only 
20%. Connecticut obviously needs at- 
tention. 

And so does Texas. Texas has 
almost doubled as an industrial market 


Table No. 10: Prewar-Postwar Gain By Regions 


as Measured by Man 


ufacturing Employment 











Proportion Proportion ; 

of of Percent ot 

1939 National 1949 National Gain, 1949 

(1,000) Total (1,000) Total over 1939 
New England 1,203 11.54% 1,441 9.92% 19.78% 
Middle Atlantic 2,981 28.62% 3,977 27.39% 33.41% 
East North Central 2,933 28.16% 4,323 29.77% 47.39% 
West North Central 529 5.08% 8.5 5.75% 57.84% 
South Atlantic 1,217 11.68% 1,531 10.54% 25.80% 
East South Central 444 4.26% 665 4.58% 49.77% 
West South Central 367 3.52% 633 4.36% 48% 
Mountain 112 1.08% 148 1.02% 14% 
Pacific 629 6.04% 969 6.67% 4.05% 


Percentage of National Gain—39.45% 


Source: 1939 Census of Manufacturers; 1949 Bureau of Labor Statisti 
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How much does it cost 
to get. 

90% 

coverage 


of the 


7 billion dollar 
steel manufacturing industry? 


If you had to hire enough salesmen to get 90% coverage of the 


xey men who control the purchases of the steel industry, the cost 
a BLAST FURNACE 


Blast Furnace and Steel Plant gives you this needed coverage, 
and does rhe job at a small portion of the salesman cost h 

Every month Blast Furnace and Steel Plant tells your sales AND 
tory to a hand-picked circulation of key men in every steel plant my 
in the United States, Canada and most foreign countries. Our 4 | STEEL PLANT 
feaders represent over 90% of all steel plant operating officials and | 
fngineers with buying authority or who influence buying 

Here's a publication that is recognized as the engineering The Engineering Authority 
“uthority of the steel industry. The editorial content is designed of the Steel Industry 
specif foe shee ane : a Wey. » mandiace IO 

— ‘= men who " apenas for the fogeceon, Published by 

pPeratior maintenance, and engineering of this vital industry 

of ten copies every month are delivered to the 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


the reader interest is greatest) of the subscribers 
108 Smithfield Street 


inufacturing industry. 
include Blast Furnace & Steel Plant on a regular Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


if 1950 advertising campaign and let us prove that 


tter results from your advertising dollar 
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The 
ELECTRICAL 
MARKET 


DEPENDS UPON THE 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


Through the entire strata of in- 
dustry, plans and specifications 
are laid down by the electrical 
electrical 


engineer for every 


application. 


Yes, you'll find, too, 


A 


GB 


j key man — the 


that purchases are 
influenced by that 


Electrical Engineer. 





SEE PAGE 204 


FOR DETAILED 


Market Data Book Num- REFERENCE Calta 


ber for valuable infor- seeesieial faeat li 


mation about electrical Industrial 
engineering circulation Market Data 
Boox Numaer 











ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


will deliver your message direct- 
ly to the man who specifies what 
to buy and where to buy if. 


MORE THAN 


0,000 


CIRCULATION 


Plus 65 years of technical prog- 
ress, offering the lowest page 
rate per thousand of circulation 
of any electrical publication. 
Priced at $300 per page (12- 
time rate black and white) 


your best buy. 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Gives You Complete Coverage 
at Minimum Cost 





- 
rege TODAY * 








Electrical Engineering 


Suite 8, Lower Level 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y 
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Table No. 11: X Company’s Sales Gains By States 






As Compared with Industrial Market Growth 

















a 
1939-1949 
Industrial Market 
Gain, As Measured 
by Manufacturing X Company’s DIFFERENCE Wh 
Employment Percentage of 
Percentage of Sales Gain 
Increas> Over 1939 MINUS PLUS 
New England 20% 36% l¢ 
Maine 16% 28% 12 
New Hampshire 20% 34% 14 
Vermont 30% 50% 20° 
Massachusetts 19% 35% Ll 
Rhode Island 4% 19% 15 
Connecticut , 29% 20% 9% 
East North Central 47% 48% ] 
Ohio 50% 51% 
Indiana 42% 42% - 
Il:inois 50% 61% 1] 
Michigan 42% 51% } 
Wisconsin 52% 49% 3% 
West South Central 72% 42% 30% 
Arkansas 60% 41% 19% 
Louisiana 43% 39 4% 
Oklahoma 60% 35% 25% 
Texas 95% 51% 44% 
Pacific 54% 30% 24! 
Washington 30% 32° 
Oregon 21% : 
California 69% 29 40 
since L939. while \ Company's lexas industrial market. using 
business is up only 51‘:. The compari ing employment as a yardstick 
indicates that something should he The foregoing statistics 
ne about Texas—and about the Pa from the re ports of the So S 
ific Coast. too. The Coast is up ove! itv Administration. The 1947 ¢ 
y() but X\ Con pany s sales there of Manufactures, taken by t! 
ive risen only SU States Bureau of the Census 
Without a control comparison like be available in complete 
s the industrial marketer runs into will furnish measurements 
the danger of handing out praise and war industrial market i 
Dlar to the wrot people. Note that and will be very valuable t ist 
\ Company's Rhode Island sales marketers. The Census of \ 
uned 1L9 over 1939. while Cali- tures. taken every five veal 
fornia is up 29 The Rhode Island used to great advantage 
ilesine ind distributors rate a pat with the yearly industrial 
the head lhev beat pal while X sued by the Social Securit 
( pany s California salesmen or tration. 
distributors need treatment a the lo Be Conciupep IN N 
ther end of the spine Thev fell far Issue Or INDUSTRIAL MARI 
ow the market gan 
Avoid dollar sales volumes in 
kit th se comparisons, | se units RALPH S. FOSS 
of ods sold. Todav’s prices are so PHILADELPHIA—-Ralph S&S 
high compared with prewar that vou retired director of sal 
i | hly distorted picture of sales CGraw-Hill Publishing Ce 
if you match 1939 sales dollars died Sept. 6 in Bryt Ma 
with the O-cent dollars of today an the _ of Wor 
had become i rector < 
\ they nteresti example ot maa of McGraw-Hill P ( }\ 
vhat can be done with statistics In in dd « director of the } H 
istrial market measurement is pro Catalog & Directory ¢ 
a s Security Administra 1O16 
reports nm manutacturing em 
ent by counties. Of the nation's ‘Modern Railroads’ Mov: 
> counties. 223 have a manufac The Cleveland office 
emplovment exceeding 10.000. reads has moved from 9 B 
1 these 223 account for 76‘ f the ing to 330 Bulkley B 
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When 


TWO barrels 


dre 





iy 








industrial 





Orders are your 





better than 


ONE 


{ miss is worse than a mile when vou fail to 


connect with important industrial targets. 


Selling one level of industrial plant manage- 
ment is one-barrel shooting——it isn’t enough. 
You need to sell the management men in the 
operating departments and also top manage- 


ment executives, for their job is to o.k. the ree- 


ommendation for every important purchase. 


When you advertise your product in Modern 
Industry. vou reach 55.000 industrial execu- 
tives in both of those brackets with a message 
both ean understand. Modern Industry’s cir- 


culation is almost equally split between top 


administrative officers and management men 


MAGAZINES OF 


INDUSTRY iN ¢ 
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game 







production and purchasing 


in the engineering, 
departments. Naturally, a practical paper de- 
siened for Top Industrial Executives will also 


appeal to men on their way up. 


Put the twin barrels of \Vlodern Industry on 
your target. Profit by Modern Industry’s in- 
tense industrial reader-interest and response 
to find new markets, pave the way for your 
salesmen. increase competitive recognition 
and prestige. Its large page size and high- 
\ isibility format give you an exceptional Op- 
portunity to educate and condition prospects. 
It is the tailor-made foundation paper for 


your industrial advertising. 





NEW YORK 


WADISON 


IVENUVE, 








/ Advertising Doesn’t Pay Unless... . 


Continued from page 35 


by resourceful use of direct mail. Out 
went the musty Greek Columns: in 
came functional product illustrations 
Simplex bought and compiled lists of 
nen who were influential in safety 
inspection, purchasing, etc., sending 
reprints ol the ads, letters and samples 
in a well planned follow up series 
Within two years alter the start of 
this program. a_ technical 
could say. offhand 
ber-covered cable. which has practi 
illy replaced the old type of cotton 


braid Since this impressive pel 


your nal 
the new rub 


ill Simplex advertising has 
been functional, hard-working copy 
\merical Steel & Wire Co. gave 


ts 1wivertising a specitr 1ob to 





full-line salesmen in a 
echnical field. 

The Electrical Sales Division of 
ASX\W makes nearly every type ol 


electric conductor irom the tiniest 
et wire to the heaviest industrial 
ibles It ( neentrates on developing 


il insulated cables to meet unu 
sually tough operating conditions in 


steel mills. the oil 





ndustry and. the 


ae “ 

—s . utility transmission field. 
— W he a the compal \ det ided to | ike 
) —- *) these products into i highly competi 
y Ne | tive market. the Llectris il Sales Divi 
| \|che Geo} sion rat nto three basic selling prob 
———— i¢ ns 

oz |. Future customers were mostly 
| 7 - _ electrical engineers. Many of these 

| ' ! had dentified Ameri if} Steel NS 
) ‘ 
Se id oD 

- Hi (K— yt 
ofl | 





with the steel industry. They 
ilize the extent of the Elec 


il sales Division's progress in 





tech il development and improve 
ent of electrical wire and cable. 
y ( electrical men. 
\merican Steel and Wire Company 
tsell was not nearly so well known 
is ther companies competitors | 
se whole activitv was electrical. 
The Electrical Sales Division. a 

ill part of American Steel 


Wire Company. competed with all 


.. everything From ssi sss 
cleats TO Cameras, 1 Hewes! Sales Divison had 
winches to Watches wil» espeet Sense to doa 


It \ . nm fT wivertisit %?, demo 





ducts for the time and 


ine s esmeti 
i| l 


one 


il ndustryv. mn 


3 ; , neers i? ua ‘ on the 
. =p fie] ducts. the develop 
ng t work done by ASXW in electri 

\ : would e the 


YACHTING PUBLISHING | ag 
CORPORATION : ssionary wor t 


205 E. 42nd Street t ior | in a new 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Tel. MUrray Hill 9-0715 







thie prod its could solve 


trical problems. And all 
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that would allow him to concentrar, 


on closing the order. 

Iwo of many notable cases 
advertising came through in 
as advance man: 

lL. An AS&W salesman call 
electrical engineer in a souther: 
to discuss a new gas-filled « 
was a situation calling for 
valuable sales time to educate the buy 
er, if the salesman had to start fr 
scratch. 

You can picture the salesn Ss] 
lief when he found that only t! 
vious day the utility engineer | 
read and digested the complet st 
of the new cable in advertising 
An order was forthcoming 
minimum of time in discuss 
produc ts appli ation to the cust 
specific problem. 

2. A utility in Michigan. t ug 
ASXW advertising. 


that the company was doing si e)} 


re ading 


portant development work on a self 
supporting cable. The utility invite 
ASAW engineers in to discuss a spe 
fic cable problem. Talk of cables | 
to other subjects and wound up in 


large order for Armor Rods, ar 


AS&W pre-formed steel rod that pr 


tects electric conductors at suppor 
points. 
The moral: if your product Is s 


through manufacturers represent 


tives. or wholesalers. or full-line s 
men. advertising can take | 
steps in selling. The salesma 
make more calls and put more sé 
effort into each call. You he 
self to more of a salesman’s 
helping him. 

Bussmann Mfg. Co. St | 
makes the 


Fuse” which has LO separate uses 


‘Fusetron Dual 


which only one has always been w 
known—protection of motors It's 
easy for salesmen to sell tr 
men a Fusetron Dual El t Fus 
for this one job. But con 
only one job is cramping t! $ 
the potential market. Here s Ww 
vertising has kept electric il iW 
of all 10 uses 

|. Copy spotlights 
ise—a different one in ea 
ilwavs lists the other 1 

2 Copy s hash appea 
trical engineers. Shows t 
plication. Speaks the lar 

,. Ads are dominant sp 

rs. 

| Buss inet merchat - 
str utility 
they ire 1 strong sellir 
fuses. When utility cust 
shutdowns. the utility los 

In short. to make tl 

1949 
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New Reading Techniques Sell Eureka Fire Hose 
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; : wt . see og rales it Texas A. & M. College and was described in Reader's Digs 
REVIEW ers =o, 20 trovah 


tf 
MILK irkel ussSmann must tell an in solid acceptance amo 
A! I. highly | 


wi ire concerned with In 1943 when Isolat 
i eae dee. é 6 6 ee ee a a ctric power. Be thoroughly perfected 
Every piesa . 2 , oe cause the ire too many potential company undertook a bu 
: Bussmann salesmen to campaign In the second 
‘ nal calls, advertising vertising. sales came close t 
the job In the fourth vear. Isolat 
permanent. BUYER REFER I ! ul ka neers Equipment Ce feneral “SRE thr 
ENCE book Vi : Park, IIL, developed their itility industry and sales 
Ne, a ae eel, OR OR ee times over the first 
OLSEN PUBLICATIONS . tising. 
1 piece ot equ pment used In 
1445 NORTH FIFTH STREET , Lacberl r] , 
MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN nigh voltage electri he company firs 
| personal calls and needed product, prove 
Isolators slowly won proved) it in service o 
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City Engineers ‘ j THE BU y" 
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t A 
1 Lot } 
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. OUR READERS ARE “aa ee ae 
\ @ Fermule “X” fer positive protection eusinel mildew ¢ 
\ BU Y i N G re long. dependable Iife ; 4 EM 
: Re 
_ EUREKA FIRE HOSE ~~ 
, - i Since 1875, Specialists in Manufacturing Circular-Woven Cotton Rubber-Lined Fire Hose 
ae | BUTTER AND CHEESE 195 Hudson Street - ae ss New York 13, N.Y 
; Buia 
sad "a SOME cEING DIFFERENT is the new “square-span” reading in this tv ol 
stantial purchasing pow, i that U. S. Ru Co.’s Eureka Fire Hose Div. ran in the August f Fir 
TnputnrLervRaCtaet 2: © ee a we neering. Eureka believes that this is the first use of squ; ire span reading ndu 
th. +a Ge att wy iC trial advertising. Square-span breaks up sentences into small word-gr -. 
— , | cities tow line blocks designed for faster reading, easier un aderetendinn It has been u € 
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What Is The First Step 
In Media Selection ? 


\I, election should properly besoin with a thor- 
Q sis of the markets in which your product 
old 
— 
ee = 
[s “; a ~ 
7 ~ 
' a 
etl hij =— 
—_ ~ Hh = 
fj J ot 
y/ 
~ Pe if, 
a 
tool in doing this job is the covernment 8 
. Industrial Classification. which is a simple 


svVstem of listing every Uv yp of idustrs 


re codes lt I> iti tise by all rovernment 


ins track associations, a growing number 


cturers. and several leading industrial 


imalyze Vour own customer and }) ospect 


ur own sales records by the Standard 


( issihication you can le termine how Vou 


rovernment heures 


miparison with oflicial 


up-to-date pireture of vour own market 
bon example the new | S. Census ol 
es. which = ts bemg released currently. is 
S.1.C. and is a veritable gold mine of 


facts. And there are any number of other 


t reports which can give vou he Ipful informa- 


~cithie lines. 


a a, 
ee ee 


— ss 
Oe 








thre problem in this wav. vou will be in 
position to determine accurately, how well 
ations will do in covering the industries 


reach. You will be 


which are the plants themselves, 


thinking in terms of 
and vou 
r into the quantity and quality of unit 
ich publication offers vou. And vou will 


I amount ol 


eably surprised at the 
thon many industrial publications can 
helds they serve, 
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If the metalworking 


market. for example, is important 


to vou. the magazine STEEL ean tell vou... 


. the number of plants reached in ea h Standard 


Industrial lassification. 


. What these plants make. 
where they are located. 
. the operations they perform. 
... the number they employ. 


. the percent of the total metalworking market 


the \ repre sent. 
. the total number of STIL readers. 


. the titles and funetions of STEEL readers. 


this to match against vour own 


With information like 


| ol the plants and market vou want to reach, 


knowleda 
vou are well on the way to selecting advertising media 
on a sound basis. Naturally, vou will also want to 
investigate other things such as editorial performance, 
and the readership and influence 


circulation poli es. 
but your first 


of the publications under consideration: 


and bast job will be done. 


sTEQy OUNDay 
A 7 — 
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odvertisim"g 





eg 


= 


an HM pPressive 


available 


Al] Penton publieations make 
array of facts on their markets. their coverage, and 
their readership to help vou analyze how effective they 


are asa medium to help vou sel] your produc [s. 
If vou would like to have this information on any 
Penton publication, your request will receive prompt 


attention. 


PENTON 


Publishing Company 


The 


PENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


Publishers ot 


STEEL? MACHINE DESIGN * ~FouNDRY— 


New Equipment Digest 
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and then put it over nationally with program directing readers t their 
WHAT DOES consistent advertising. local utility engineer for nned 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O lighting help. 


sells insulators to utilities and heavy Each item is basically hel; The 

industry. program pays off: 268 light eng 
Advertising is assigned the job of neers asked for the rapid « ilator 

presenting on-the-job performan¢ e after Guth’s first ad. And 4 Ske ae 


records of Ohio Brass insulators. How for the planned lighting lay: wide 
does the company determine whether hese are a few of the casi tories 
its advertising is doing its work? that Electrical World has poked int ' 

At regular intervals Ohio Brass and reported in its advertisi: the F 


interested industrial advertis R 





cienento sturinG POwt 


MEAN? 


takes soundings in the industry to 
sults show strongly that tl 


tiser s first effort should be t 
carefully. exactly what he « 


measure the recognition of its adver 


tising | or ey ample in ( Ihio brass ad 


vertisement., with ill identific ition ’ 

blocked out. was mailed to 1.000 in advertising to do—and then make sur 
| that every word is directed 

ustry met ind the mailing was re 


' . th ope ‘ 
peated four times in the course of a hal bj uN 


HYDRAULIC vear. each time to a different list 


~ e OO ot the men replivu have 


Taye | AIR CIRCUIT lentified the as rtiset se ( Nh Brass. 
as fede i ascdis fe One Central Theme Houghton s Open House 


nti juipment 1 nul er, h 


wet ty ryt er maiising job 
strongly attracted by pane 
APPLIED HYDRAULICS to part of its advertising program. Its aphs showing compan 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO vecsted in takai ctkertiian, th Mistorical pictures 
erTestt ! Gustfla if Ising. we . ? + eee - 
AN Spec tf ise it to sell lighting " | ‘ 


ind pictures ft company 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CO But Guth has built a successful, where in the natio 
MAGAZINE ee oe a ct, inuwotenl Gea 





niral ft ine this it lit Fr rht ne de al DD ~é 
sartment third floor. 1 pro il 
' lrawing of a door prize 
\s ich as anyone else, the utility } | ] 
hold , radio and a tew words 
nitiy el nee moms the ontidetr ( ‘ 
: work from the presid nt. Ad J 
t the en who bu lighting Phere 
iovie program tollowed 
1 . sports higl Nn il i 
ited PULICK i Livie lor help ' 
‘ participation musical teatul 
idvie« lighting job ene 
‘ . i party mood ind i i 
He nas Af rind of Drandas 


ipit 


lism and entitles aid 


ent Hi nas 





types I ve aa tron \merica. newly re sed 7 
st at stake iKINs the best 1 (;oodvear Tire & Rubber ¢ \k 
stallatior na etting th best ion Food was served huftet C) 
t tf al nti jor : 1 social hour ( _ 
, } pe 
Consistent Advertising said at the door by a comy n 
| live ind by 10:30 p : 
Thus he. with his teammat the was ended. By the end 
tility Lighti batesmal \ediaee stro evening. Houghton exe 
t « tor behind progress 1n vertising personnel were 


nti art | (,uths advertising 
dy 


, re to call ll three ] l S 
.. . of Buying Information — 2!2" = simed at making the most [1 | ; 


The cor pany s emp 


| - 
~ 5 . , ow er , ram “a ! “ tw ane heterogeneous lot Be . 
‘ ii vill “ | tr - i” ee ) Mem adverising 1 ind plant workers. tech c 
hi hav cor papers serving the utili truck drivers. printers e 
_ formatic ties | show the nting engineers workere Negroes and ¥ { 
Mr. P finds MeGRAW-HILL PRI thei bs of se In these ; 


FILED ELECTRICAL CATALOGS a le aft 
helt ' | j 


Referri » ELECTRICAL CATALOGS nt I neer to use nm pre 1 Know manage 





: u ut its and ts! bers personally 
pia t tig » Learn how Hou 
' | Fi TRIC A { \1 ALOGS | were used dust CH 
in ;' homsand a ae \ ilat enefit 
like MI Put “ ol nt refer ts I i nti lavout tide and nt ne sold n A 
ss ill Guth products talism 
VeGRAW-HILL CATALO¢E SERVICH i cala hile and i pocket catalog. L. Know each othe 
\e nd Street, New York 18, N. ¥ \ separate national advertising i family atmosphere 
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LET'S LOOK ATE ACTS) 
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ae a TIVE INDUSTRIES | 
~ October a citeats | 

art UNDATION 

Conducted ESEARCH FO 

ING R 
THE eration with Papers 
jn coor ed Business op 





89% QUALIFIED AS READERS 


PSSSSSSUS 


imed readers interviewed by the study, 89° 


reader qualification test. Study 


readers and subscribers. 


the ri igid 


pass-along’ 


96% READ ONE OR MORE ADS 


SSSSSSSSSL 


| of the qualified readers did not read any 
or t is in the October | 5th issue. ALL reader had 


r more of the editorial articles. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


A CHILTON @® Publication 


. AND 56th STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 


CHEST 
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the first factual, authentic study 
the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation’s Study +1 of the Continu- 


Now you have it 
of readership of an industrial magazine 


ing Study of Business Papers project 


Never before has such an intensive survey been made 
industrial publi Using the October 15th, 
of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES as the sub- 
A.R.F. conducted the study to obtain the 
ts potential audience is, 


and 


on any cation 


ot *) 
448 issue 


rect the 


degree of readership, what i 


subscribers readers, 


detailed information or 

“pass-along” circulation, purchasing influence of 

readers and other useful data 

This — 000 — was made under the combined 
sorship and cooperation of the A.N.A., A.A.A.A., 

A B. P< ind N F A.A. The results obtained provide fac- 


tual evidence of the tremendous readership and ad- 


ict AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES offers to 


ising im t 
idvertisers who want to reach effectively the buying 
fluence in the automotive manufacturing field 


America’s +] industrial market 
e 


75% INFLUENCE PURCHASING 


dn anda dn a a a ee 


61°, directly enter into purchases, while 14°/, recom- 


saad in the purchase of parts, materials, supplies, 


plant and production equipment. 


81% SPECIFY BRANDS OF PRODUCTS 


wsuisusrsrsrsesrs 


&1°, of the readers influential in purchasing specify 
makes or brands of the products they buy in over 
3000 automotive manufacturing plants. 


For Editorial Excellence... Y } 
j ta 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES iL PE 
1s been presented with an ‘Award / 2M res 
f Merit'’ for an outstanding series : } 
f ar the th Annual Edi AO WF ener ry 
‘ adisasl v Hat, 
. ay ‘ —— whecsirie, 
Marketing repre oe 
6 he é6th awa w atte ees 
¥ Sake 
®wene 
4 ~— 
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MACHINE 


LUE 





of the 


METALWORKING INDUSTRY 


P ; portant ir vidual n metalworking 
MA 4 TO B DUUK the READ book of the industry 
é nt nistrative g p 25,480 engineering 
¢ 7€ p tion men ich as works manager perin 
v ye of 4.9 readers per plant in the 27,021 meta 
L ‘ ‘ he eve + Cis + r CA A idited 
IU NM Net ) B E BOOK |} effectively Irried the 
ert ‘ ‘ ng if ture + the etalworking In 
+ + + eft , ele ted ence with 
‘ ‘ ett + + } ivertiser 
terest k wing that the number t nquiries which 
é t Tt x nr tr 1 Ms CHINE and TOOL BL UE 
Kk cantar thr , iiries we have received from any other magazine 
t . t We pleased with the response that 
/ £ thecs nq es fully 50 nave been con- 
‘ 
tr nt pernoat you d like to hear 
from your advertisers when they get re 
sit Mr. Roofe informs me that he is 
tting excellent results from the BLUE 
OK 4 replies came from a wide 
territory, principally from the chief manu- 
f turing districts of the United States.’ 
Since the first of the year, the number 
f inquiries from the BLUE BOOK have 
not quite equalled that of other publica 
t r but ry re mportant mn exactly 
f the inquiries have resulted in 
order The quality f the inquiries, 
therefore proves ft be far more im- 
portant than quantity 


Write for full details on the market you 
a con reach profitably and economically 
through MACHINE and TOOL BLUE 


BOOK. 








FINDS KEY... 





. . « fo Buying Information 


As production manager with the Limerick 
Yarn Mills of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, Mr. R. W. Parkin is in constant 
need of specific buying information on 
all types of textile machinery, equipment, 
supplies and services. 

To simplify his task and save valuable 
time, he finds MeGRAW-HILL PRE. 
FILED TEXTILE CATALOGS the “key” 
to his needs. “We use TEXTILE CAT A- 
LOGS frequently to check on source of 
supply for mill supplies and new equip- 
ment,” says Mr. Parkin. 

Detailed data about your products pre- 
filed in TEXTILE CATALOGS will be in- 
stantly available to thousands of men 
like Mr. Parkin who constantly refer to 
it for buying information. 


McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18. N. Y. 


Three Important Points for 
Construction Equipment Advertisers 





When the product you are advertis- 

@ ing has to do with the design, mix- 

ing, transporting, handling, orming, 

placing, finishing or curing of concrete, of 

precasi concrete products, or ready-mixed 

concrete—then these are your only real 
customer prospects: 


2 The contractor who does concrete 
@ construction work: 

The concrete products manufacturer: 
The ready-mixed concrete producer. 


And CONCRETE is the only publica- 
@ tion that gives you effective and 
wosteless coverage of all three. 


am Write today for complete informa- 
ame tion and latest circulation figures. 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 
937 DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6 





Devaluation Cushioned by ERP 


(Continued from page 43) 


largely to dollar poor countries, which 
have bought only when it was abso- 
lutely necessary, we do not anticipate 
a major decline in export sales de- 
spite the generally unfavorable effect 
of evaluation.” 


@ John G. Robel, director, Export 
Division, Glenn, Jordan, Stoetzel. 
Inc., Chicago, said: 

“From a long range economic view, 
devaluation of sterling may be of last- 
ing benefit to world trade. For the 
present, the drastic cut gives Britain 
a breathing spell. 

“As to the effect which reducing 
the dollar value of the pound may 
have on the sales of U.S. durable 
goods in overseas markets, (sterling 
areas and in other countries which 
have devalued their currencies) 
opinions of exporters differ. Such 
opinions may be colored by the de- 
mands of short supply in overseas pro- 
duction or by the acceptance of higher 
quality of American machinery and 
equipment. On goods close in U.S. 
and foreign competitive price range, 
a 30 per cent differential must operate 
to reduce American export sales. 

“Dr. Melchior Palyi, recently ad- 
dressing the Export Managers Club 
of Chicago, made it clear that the 
position of Britain’s heavy goods pro- 
duction—no skilled labor unemploy- 
ment pool, obsoletism of machinery. 
a tax situation which halts invest- 
ments, expansion and rehabilitation 
presents no problem of serious com- 
petition in the machinery field with 
\merican made equipment.” 


® Charles L.Saunders. executive vice 
nresident. Wheelco Instruments Co.. 
Chicago. who has just returned from 
a two month trip through England 
and the Continent. said: 

“Maintenance of the depreciated 
velue of other currencies in terms of 
dollars will decrease exportation of 
products competitive with similar for- 
eign items and increase the import of 
foreign production except for items 
where there is on offsetting U.S. duty. 
Shrinkage in the dollar value of for- 
e’'gn investments has already taken 
place. 

“American export of products non- 
competitive with foreign production 
will not be affected by devaluation as 
long as ECA funds are available. 

“The economic pressures generated 
by devaluation will produce a juggling 
of delivered prices of all items enter- 
ing into competitive international 
trade to re-establish the effect of the 
old currency ratios, existing prior to 


devaluation. This development will 
cancel benefits temporarily accrued by 
one country and post war conditions 
of barter and bilateral trade agree. 
ments will prevail again. No country 
whose economy is at least semi-de- 
pendent on foreign trade will risk the 
political and social consequences of 
economic isolation. 

“Free flow of goods in international 
trade at prices reflecting the true in- 
ternal social and economic conditions 
of the producing country, will never 
take place as long as governments 
establish values determined by politi- 
cal expediency. 

“Price chaos would follow with- 
drawal of this policy but it would 
eventually produce a free flow of all 
classes of goods at realistic values. The 
political repercussions that would re- 
sult from free markets is apparently, 
in the opinion of political leaders, too 
big a risk to take at this time. 


August Construction Drops 
2%, to $1.9 Billion 


WasHIncTton—New construction put 
in place during August was valued at 
$1.9 billion, the Department of Com- 
merce has reported. 

Based on joint estimates of the De- 
partments of Commerce and Labor, the 
total value of new construction in 
August was 3% above the revised July 
total. but 2% under the total for August 
last year. 

All types of construction advanced 
seasonally in August except private 
non-residential building and some types 
of utility construction, according to the 
department’s construction division. Pri- 
vate nonfarm homebuilding was 2% 
above the revised estimate for July. Pri- 
vate nonresidential building was of 
2%, on the other hand, as a result o! 
continued declines in industrial and 
commercial building. 

Construction of privately-owned elec 
tric and gas utilities increased further. 
but new construction expenditures by 
railroads and by telephone and tele 
graph companies tapered off. An ad: 
vance of 4% in total public expendi 
tures for new construction to $566 mil- 
lion in August resulted primarily from 
a seasonal increase in highway work. 





Hardware, Houseware & 
Sporting Goods 

Irving-Cloud Publishing Co. Chr 
cago, will begin publication of a ne¥ 
monthly trade newspaper, Hardware, 
Houseware & Sporting Goods, nex 
January. A tabloid format will be used 
with an advertising page size of 11 
1514” and coated stock. The company 
also publishes Jobber Topics and Supe? 
Service Station. 
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NIAA News 
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ied . National Headquarters, |776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

itions Bernard H. Dolan, president 

acTee- Blaine G. Wiley, executive secretary Caer - 

untry CHAPTER ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION ; 

ni-de- ’ ; . 

sk the 

es of . 

| NIAA Media Committee 

tiona s : 

ue in- Talks Standardization 

— New YorK—Means of extending 

mee standardizations in business papers, 

ments particularly with respect to page size, 

politi. standard second colors and analyses of 
circulations by various types of readers, 

with- were considered in the September meet- 

would ing of NIAA’s committee on media 

of all practices. " 

s. The Committee chairman Harold A. Wilt, 

ld ; J. Walter Thompson Co., said that the 

d re , . ‘tee 
group, formerly known as the committee 

ently, on audit forms, has had its scope ex- 

ae panded by the NIAA board, and will 
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in put 
ied at 
Com- 


ie De- 
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m in 
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Use Engineer's Approach 


anced © ge « 

rivate | In Fixing Budget: Chapple 
— NEw YORK Know your sales objec- 
to “59 tive. Know your market. Know what the 
L. Pri competition is doing. 


. These are the prerequisites of build- 


ye Pri ng a sound advertising budget. Bennett 

1S = ’. Chapple Jr.. assistant vice-president 

ult we of sales, United States Steel Corp.., 

| and Pittsburgh. told the Industrial Adver- 
ising Association of New York. 

| ele “In approaching management for 

= budget approval do it in the same way 

” le hat the engineering department does 

a when it seeks approval for the construc- 

in & tion of new facilities,” he said. “Get 

pendi away irom any discussion of media and 

foo oncentrate on what you want to ac- 

roe complish in the way of sales. The sales 

vork objective and the products involved de- 
ermine both time and methods.” 

“Get individuals on your team before 

you go into the crucial budget meeting 

Chi- 0 that those who have to make the de- 

, new Cision will have some background in- 

I ware, formation on which to base a judgment. 

next Pre-selling is necessary, and has to be 


used tone before the final meeting. 


f 1ix lo) management has to be scepti- 
npany cal wi it comes to spending money. 





The vertising manager has to be 
feative and enthusiastic but he must 
“*pproach the problem factually.” 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS OF DETROIT played host to the NIAA board 

of directors Sept. 9. A board session was followed by the chapters’ monthly 

meeting where these industrial marketers talked things over. From left: NIAA 

President Bernard Dolan, NIAA Vice-President J. F. Apsey Jr., Chapter Presi- 
dent John Mason and NIAA Executive Secretary Blaine G. Wiley. 





Help The Copy Chasers 
Select The Industrial 
Ad Man of the Year 


Each year, INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING’S Copy Chasers name the In- 
dustrial Ad Man of the Year. 
You are invited to assist the Copy 
Chasers by sending in your nom- 
ination. But send in more than 
just a nomination—tell why you 
believe your man merits the nod 

what he has accomplished, and 
how. 

Mail your nomination to: Copy 
Chasers, Industrial Marketing, 100 
E. Ohio St., Chicago, 11, Illinois. 

The January, 1950, issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING will an- 
nounce the Copy Chasers’ se- 
lection. 











Ohio Group Inspects New Type Plant 


Co_umsus—A trip through the new- 
ly completed Yaeger Typesetting Co., 
Inc., plant, Columbus, O., to pick up 
production pointers, featured the Sep- 
tember meeting of the Central Ohio In- 
dustrial Marketers. 


1949 


become more active during the coming 
year in pushing the action on business 
paper standardization, especially with 
respect to circulation analyses. 

Showing what can be done, Mr. Wilt 
cited three horizontal papers in the in- 
dustrial field, /ndustrial Equipment 
Vews, Mill & Factory, and New Equip- 
ment Digest, which reached an agree- 
ment to use ten basic standard classifi- 
cations in their circulation statements. 
Industrial Equipment News, Mr. Wilt 
said. already is using the new form. 

The NIAA committee, he said, hopes 
to convince more publishers, advertisers 
and agencies that standardization of 
circulation classifications will result in 
better space buying, better publishing 
and better advertising. 

Committee members. in addition to 
Mr. Wilt include: Maurice Phillips, In- 
ternational Nickel Co.; E. L. Grauel, 
Eastman Kodak Co.; A. M. Street, Jen- 
kins Bros.; Louis E. Millot. Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn. and Blaine G. 
Wiley, executive secretary of the NIAA 


(ex-officio ). 


Buying Study Goes Into 
Mails Late This Month 


Use convenient order 
blank on page 142 


New Yorxk—The NIAA study of in- 
dustrial buying practices will go to press 
within the next few days, and will be 
ready for distribution in the latter part 
of October, Blaine G. Wiley, NIAA ex- 
ecutive secretary, has announced. 

The print order will be based on the 
number of orders received by press time. 
The price to NIAA members is $3 a 
copy. Non-members may secure copies 
at $10 each. 

The study, conducted by William D. 
Crelley of Sweets Catalog Service and 
former NIAA vice-president, was 
awarded a citation last June by the New 
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York chapter of the American Market- 
ing Association as an outstanding con- 
tribution to the advancement of market- 
ing. Information presented in the study 
includes previously unmeasured data on 
practices in purchasing plant equip- 
ment, materials and component parts. 

Page 142 of this issue of INDUsTRIAI 
MARKETING carries a convenient order 
form. 


Temper Generosity With 
Common Sense—Binney 


Boston—-Although the principle of 
helping foreign nations to raise their 
standard of living is most desirable and 
in our own best interests, we should 
exercise caution and common sense in 
our practical approach to the problem, 
Ralph M. Binney, vice president. First 
National Bank. Boston, told members of 
the Technical Advertising 
at their September meeting. 


\ssociation 


American technical 
nations might be a 
matter.” he explained, “if 
geographic, economic and social circum- 
stances abroad occurred in the same 
combination as here. For most of the 
earth, however, this is not the case. 

“Many people apparently overlook 
the fact that everyone on earth does not 
live as we do. In many so-called back- 
ward countries they have deeply rooted 
customs and cultures quite opposed to 
ours, and our idea of industrializing 
those nations in order to raise their pur- 
chasing power is doomed to failure.” 


“Transplanting 
ability to other 
simple 


Sargent to Address Boston 
on Starch Study 


How readership research is helping 
the industrial advertiser will be dis 
cussed by Stan M. Sargent. director. 
business paper and newspaper pro 
grams, Daniel Starch & Staff. New 
York, at the Nov. 3 meeting of the 
Technical 
Boston 

Mr. Sargent will tell about applica- 
tion of readership testing to special 
problems of the industrial market such 
as high unit cost. infrequency of pur 
chase and 


Advertising \ssociation in 


pure hasing decisions by 
groups rather than individuals. He also 
will outline the Starch industrial read 
ership program and significant findings 
on the readership of industrial ads 


Maryland Industrial Marketers 
To Hear Howard N. King 


Howard N. King. well 
typographer, book designer. 
writer on printing and advertising, and 
lecturer on the effective us of type will 
talk before the Maryland Industrial 
Marketers, at their October meeting. 


BALTIMORE 
known 


Mr. King is vice president and director 
of typography, The Maple Press Com- 
pany, York, Pa.. 
selor to Che 
of Brooklyn. 


and typographic coun- 
Intertype Corporation, 
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Joyce Succeeds Crelley 
as NIAA Vice-President 


Derroit—Robert A. Joyce, director 
of advertising, Automatic Sprinkler 
Corp., Youngstown, O., has been elected 
vice-president of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association to succeed Wil- 
liam D. Crelley, manager. custom con- 
tract department, Sweet’s Catalog Serv- 
ice, New York, by NIAA’s board of 
directors at a meeting here in Septem- 
ber. 

Mr. Crelley resigned upon assuming 
his new position with Sweet's which au- 
tomatically made him an 
rather than an active member. Associate 
members are representatives of indus- 
trial publications: active members must 
be advertising managers of industrial 
companies or representatives of adver- 


associate 


tising agencies. 

Other action taken by the NIAA board 
at its first 1949-50 meeting included the 
following: 

Publication of the association's roster 
was ordered deferred until Jan. 31. 1950. 


Resignation from the board of An- 
thony J. Neher, sales promotion man- 
ager. Century Electric Co., St. Louis, 
was accepted with regret and a resolu- 
tion of appreciation was tendered to 
him for his many years of service. 

Executive Secretary Blaine G. Wiley. 
was authorized to employ a general as- 
sistant to specialize in public relations 
and publicity. 

In the absence of Bennett S. Chapple 
Ir.. assistant to the vice-rresident. United 
States Steel Corp.. and chairman of the 
NIAA budget survey committee. Mr. 
Wiley reported that the association 
already has in hand more than three 
times as many filled-in questionnaires 
than it has ever had for anv previous 
study. A summary revort of findings 
will be published on Oct. 15 as sched- 
uled. Mr. Wiley said. 

William A. Marsteller. vice-president 
of Edwards Valves, Inc., East Chicago. 
Ind.. who was recently elected vice- 
president of the Rockwell Mfg. Co.. 
Pittsburgh, and who served for the past 
two years as president of NIAA, was 
elected a life member of the association. 

William D. Crelley, chairman of the 
committee on industrial buying prac- 
tices said that publication of NIAA’s 
study. offered to the delegates at the an- 
nual convention at Buffalo, probably 
will begin about Oct. 20. 

M. R. Waddell. Black, Sivalls & 
Bryson. Kansas City. Mo., chairman of 
the membership committee, presented 
a plan to increase membership both for 
the national organization and for local 
chapters. A number of membership pro- 
motion pieces, including an annual re- 


port, are in preparation, Mr. Waddell 


oO 
= 


said. 

NIAA President Bernard Dolan pre- 
sided. In the evening board members at- 
tended the regular meeting of the De- 
troit chapter. Mr. Dolan and J. F. Apsey, 
advertising manager. Black & Decker 
Mig. Co.. Towson, Md., presented the 
business paper readership slide films. 
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25 YEARS AGO 


From the October, 1924 issue »j 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Joseph C. Winslow, advertis 
manager of Graver Corp.., East Chi- 
cago, Ind., said in an address before 
the Engineering Advertisers’ \s- 
sociation of Chicago that advertis- 
ing can and should help other ¢ 
partments, and that not only sales, 
but correspondence, collection and 
employment can benefit from adver- 
tising’s efforts. 

NIAA members were pleased to 
learn that advertising 
showed a marked increase in Sep- 
tember, 1924, indicating that the 
period of depression is over and 
that the curve is again upward. The 
27 industrial papers listed had a to- 
tal of 5,960 pages in September, 
1924, as compared to 5,900 pages in 
September, 1923. 

“Reducing the cost to sell from 
industry to industry” is the theme of 
the National Industrial Advertisers’ 
Association meeting, to be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chica- 
go, October 13-14. Over 72 exhibi- 
tors plan to show at the convention, 
with a total of more than 555 run- 


volume 








ning feet of exhibits. 








Roth Tells Miami Valley 
About Industrial Movies 


Dayvron—Alfred H. Roth, advertising 
and sales promotion manager, Towmotor 
Corporation, Cleveland discussed prob- 
lems involved in selling management on 
the use of industrial movies, at the 
September meeting of the Miami Valley 
Industrial Marketers. Roth explained 
preliminary steps necessary to arrange 
for production and discussed promo 
tion plans to insure the successful use 
of films by sales representatives. 

MVIM, in future meetings, will offer 
alternate programs, with out-of-town 
speakers and panel discussions of actual 
industrial marketing problems by mem- 
bers of the chapter. The group will in- 
clude students from local colleges and 
universities as guests, with at least on 
meeting devoted to the problems 0! 
senior students who will soon be enter: 
ing industrial advertising. 


Chicago Chapter To Hear About 
Aptitude Testing of Advertising Men 

CHICAGO Jack Klein. presi ent, 
Klein Institute of Aptitude Testing. 
New York, will speak on the aptitud 
testing of advertising and sales p ple. 
at the October meeting of the Chicage 
Industrial Advertisers Associatio! 

Mr. Klein will analyze tests, mace ™ 


advance of the meeting, on severa! non 
CLA A-ers. 
(For more about Mr. Klein, see oP) 
Chasers, page 96—ED) 
949 
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Publicity Takes Planning, 
Black Tells IMNJ 


Newark, N. J.—Successful industrial 
publicity requires the same careful 
planning, preparation and follow-up as 
does any advertising campaign, George 
Black, advertising and sales promotion 
manager, Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., 
Hillside, N. J.. told fellow members of 
the Industrial Marketers of New Jersey 
at their September meeting. 

Mr. Black enumerated ten things that 
industrial publicity managers should do 
to operate an efficient, modern pub- 
licity department, (1) Study your own 
company continually for news and back- 
ground information, (2) Study your ex- 
ecutives for news potentials and human 
interest material, (3) Maintain a pub- 
licity morgue of information about your 
company, your executives and company 
plans also of photographs. Have a sup- 
ply of basic information available for 
instant use in case of emergencies such 
as strikes, accidents, deaths, awards, etc, 
4) Study the human interest values of 
employes for possible copy and for its 
effect upon employe relations and 
morale, (5) Study your company’s la- 
ber relations policies and the people in- 
volved for copy, background material 
ind pictures. 

6) Make a publicity study by de- 
partments; study the men, machines, 
methods, materials and products of your 
company, (7) Set up a cross reference 
file so you can get desired information 
quickly, accurately and clearly, (8) 
Make a publicity study of customers, 
9) Seek publicity cooperation from 
your suppliers, (10) Tie-in publicity 
with your sales program.” 

Mr. Black advised publicity men to 
get acquainted with the editors of busi- 
ess papers in their respective fields, 
with local newspaper editors, and with 
house organ editors of their suppliers 
ind customers. A publicity man should 
know editors and their requirements. 

“Advertising men are beginning to 
realize that planned publicity takes time. 
money and effort; that it is an integral 
part of the entire advertising picture.” 

IMNJ’s advertising award of the 
month for the best business paper ad- 
vertisement was won by Bruce F. Linck, 
idvertising manager, Elastic Stop Nut 
Lorn. of America, Union, New Jersey. 
b. M. Basford Co.. New York, is the 
igen 

Her ert Mercready ot Mercready. 
Handy & Van Denburgh. Newark, chair- 

ino! the advertising award committee, 
nnounced that the October award will 
e i the best use of advertising re- 
prints: November for the best use of 
lechnical reprints; January for the best 
ise of direct mail advertising: February 


~ t most complete campaign, and 
lare for case histories of successful 
; lay 

Ips. 
‘ William A. Phair, managing editor of 


m Age, termed industrial pub- 
tity “one of the least understood phases 
ot bus'ness news.” It plays a construc- 
live role, he said. only when it is handled 
‘tricth, on its merits as news. 
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A Beard Grows in Philadelphia! 








TIPS ON CATALOG DESIGN were offered by Norman Jervis, catalog con- 
sultant, Sweet’s Catalog Service, at the September meeting of the Eastern Indus- 
trial Advertisers in Philadelphia. From left: EIA President Sheldon F. Johnson, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.; Mr. Jervis; John Dingee, Henry Disston & Sons; 
and Arno O. Witt, Schramm, Inc. Sparse growth on Mr. Witt’s chin is in process 
of growth into full beard for participation in centennial celebration at West 
Chester, Pa. Mr. Jervis also addressed the Western New England chapter. For 
summary of his address, see p. 66. 





“A magazine that publishes puffs can 
never hope to develop effective editorial 
coverage, and without that it cannot ob- 
tain readership,” he said. 

“It is about time that industrial pub- 
licity was raised from its backyard- 
alley-cat status and acknowledged as a 
legitimate source of business news.” 

Jean Rae Turner of the Daily Journal, 
Elizabeth, N. J., discussed industry’s 
failings in handling its own publicity. 
She urged publicity men to tell the news- 
papers what their companies are doing 
with respect to smoke, noise and other 
nuisances that bother people in a com- 
munity, and what other things a com- 
pany does or plans to do to qualify it- 
self as “a better neighbor.” 

Deploring the obstinancy of manage- 
ment in refusing to talk freely about 
strikes and accidents, she urged pub- 
licity men to “sell” their managements 
on the necessity of having qualified 
spokesmen available to meet the press 
at all times. 


Capital Expenditures Drop 
Won't Exceed 10%: Keezer 


Cuicaco—As capital expenditures go, 
so will go business conditions generally 
in 1950, Dexter M. Keezer, director, de- 
partment of economics, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., New York, predicted at 
the first fall meeting of the Chicago 
Industrial Advertising Association. 

“If capital expenditures drop no 
lower than 10° next year, business con- 
ditions can continue to be very good,” 


he said. “I do not expect any drop io 
exceed 10%.” 

“U. S. industry must spend $65 bil- 
lion to catch up on new plant and equip- 
ment—a remarkable selling opportunity 
for the industrial supplier.” 

Asserting that, next to capital expen- 
ditures, taxes are the vital factor in the 
business future, he urged tax relief for 
industry to increase its purchasing 
power for modernization. 

At the meeting, gold pen and pencil 
sets were awarded to William Marsteller, 
vice-president, Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, for successful completion of two 
years service as president of the Nation- 
al Industrial Advertisers Association and 
R. G. Roberts, advertising manager, 
Edward Valves, E. Chicago, Ind., for 
producing the CIA entry that won Me- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co.’s $1,000 award 
for chapter achievement. 


Weyemeth Talks To Minnesota Group 


Minnesota Industrial Marketers at 
their September meeting heard Eugene 
C. Weyeneth, advertising manager, R. 
G. LeTourneau. Inc., Peoria, tell how 
his organization uses business paper 
space as a sales tool. 

Weyeneth’s discussion included, (1) 
how the Le Tourneau campaign attains 
pre-determined advertising objectives, 
(2) how to secure job stories and pho- 
tos from the field, (3) some of the 
methods used to keep ample case his- 
tory material on equipment installations 
flowing to the agency, and (4) how this 
program is merchandised to manage- 
ment, the sales department and the dis- 
tributor organization. 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
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SUBJECT s 


1776 


BROADWAY 





ALL NIAA Chapters 


News Releases 





Yorrx« 1 





9, 


In Reply, Please Address 
BLAINE G. WILEY, Executive Secretary 


New York 19, N. Y. 


September, 1949 


WHAT'S YOUR CHAPTER DOING? 


Here at Headquarters we have part responsibility with INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING for filling these green pages with news about NIAA 


every month. 


our 34 NIAA chapters. 


Some of the most readable news is about doings in 


As advertising men, why not advertise what's going on in your 
chapter---tell about your programs, send pictures, stories of 
noteworthy events, news about important things that happen to 


your members. 


NIAA men from Los Angeles to Montreal will be in- 


terested---so will thousands of other readers of INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING. 


To do this “advertising”, be sure that your chapter mailing list 
inoludes Bob Aitchison, Editor of IM, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
ll, Illinois. 


Get your chapter in NIAA News every month} 


PRESIDENT 
W AM A MARSTE ER 
1200 West 145th Street, East Chicago 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


BLAINE > WILEY. NIAA He 


Broadwoy, New York 19, N. Y 
SECRETARY -TREASURER 

WILLIAM D. CRELLEY. Tele 
Ash 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


BERNARDO LAN, Peter A. Frasse & Co EDWARD HURLBURT, Ritter Co., Inc., Rochester 3, N 
> et, New York 13, N.Y GEORGE C. McNUTT, Advertising, 1815 Telegro 

BENNETT HAPPLE United States Steel Avenue, Oakland 12, Californio 

p., of D 436 Seventh Avenue, Pittsburgh 30, Pa GENE ROBERS, The Weatherhead Co., 300 £ 

a 13st Street, Cleveland 8, Ohio 

Ww 7m BATES ne See So of Canada, itd., P.O DON BERTKE, The Texo Corp Done and Flo 
Box 460, Montreal, Quebec, Canada Streets, Cincinneti 7, Ohio 

HARRY G. HOFFMAN, Hoffman & York, Advertising, PAST PRESIDENT 


Sincerely, 


bwin $14: 


Blaine G, Wiley 
Executive Secretary 


Jing, Milwaukee 3, Wis 


A. O. WITT, Schramm, inc., West Chester 


ail 
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Letters 
(Continued from page 14) 


subscription price is $2.50). The chart 
included state-by-state data on popula- 
tion, income, manufacturing establish- 
ments, etc. 

The response from these institutions 
was pathetic. Only a few of the smaller 
institutions and none of the major col- 
lees and universities expressed any 
interest. 

Frankly. the results of our effort to 
provide a practical means of coopera- 
‘ion with our leading educational fa- 
cilities proved extremely disappointing. 

\. Epwin Fein, general manager. 
Research Company of America, New 


York. 


Reprints IM Article 
for Employe Distribution 


To Tue Eprror: Thank you very 
much indeed for the tear sheets and en- 
gravers proofs on the article “How 
ASARCO Held Open House in 28 
Places” (IM, Aug., “49). I think that 
this is an excellent article and we ap- 
preciate your permission to prepare off- 
set reprints for distribution to our em- 
ployes, who | know will be interested in 
receiving this material OscAR 9S. 
STRAUS, treasurer, American Smelting 


& Refining Co... New York. 


Austin’s Firepower Article 


Rings the Bell 


lo Tue Eprror: Have you people 
wWailable for sale in small quantities the 
copy of the keynote address given by 
Dave Austin at Buffalo in June? This 
was the finest thing I have ever heard, 
ind | would lik c to secure copies to send 
to all the officials of our various clients. 
lf you have same available in reprint 
lorm, will you please advise the cost in 
0 and 100 lots? 

[ want to take this opportunity to 
congratulate you once again on the con- 
tinued excellence of INDUSTRIAI 
MarKeviNe. It is, in my opinion, far and 
beyond anything else published in the 


advertising field—R. E. Lovexktn, presi- 
dent, R. E. Lovekin Corp., Philadelphia. 
“Back Your Salesmen with Advertis- 


ngs Fire Power.’ by David F. Austin, 
has been reprinted from the July IM. 
teprints are available at 1l0c each. 


Griped Manufacturer Gives 
Advice to Publications 


lo 7 Epiror: This is a suggestion, 
lor the invoicing or billing departments 
of Magazines, for subscriptions. 

We ived a bill for magazine re- 
hewal which the following notation 
‘ppeared: “Kindly return this bill with 
your remittance.” If we follow this sug- 
eestion. then we have the problem of 
making ta duplicate record for the 
account department. 

For suntants this is not too satis- 


(Continued on Page 163) 
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IF YOUR PROFITS DEPEND 


ON PLASTICS RD / 


Come January, the plastics industry will be pre- 
sented with the most powerful sales aid ever placed 
in its hands—the January issue of MODERN 
PLASTICS. 


Its sole objective will be to sell all industry on 
plastics as basic materials 


It will be a slam-bang, all-out, meticulously 
documented promotion piece aimed at proving the 
indispensability of plastics to every segment of 
American industry. 


In this one issue—and with double the normal 
amount of editorial material — will be an industry- 
by-industry, product-by-product analysis showing 
how and why plastics make better products and 
better values. Each instance will be buttressed with 
air-tight case histories containing all available facts 
and figures relating to production, merchandising, 
marketing, sales and costs. 


To make certain that the issue reaches top manage- 
ment in every industry where plastics can find a 
market, regular circulation will be augmented by 
selective distribution to selected lists of important 
executives in top-rated manufacturing companies 
throughout the country. 


As a result, circulation will reach a guaranteed 
25,000—about 25°: more than that of a regular issue. 


Every company in the plastics industry has a vital 
share in the tremendous sales promotional effect 
which the January number will create. 


Not only will it provide a unique advertising oppor- 
tunity for plastics material manufacturers, molders, 
fabricators, laminators, and converters, but it will 
serve, too, as a permanent sales weapon in the brief- 
case of every salesman in the plastics industry. 


Get aboard. Put in your space reservation now. 


MODERN PLASTICS 


122 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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WELDING OF WORLD TRADE link is performed by Secretary of Commerce 

Charles Sawyer (left) and Mayor Fletcher Bowron, Los Angeles. At least you might 

call it that as they complete final weld of fence enclosing Foreign Trade Zone No. 4 
at dedication ceremonies in Los Angeles Harbor Sept. 14. 


Sawyer Praises Functions 
of New Foreign Trade Zone 


Los ANGeLES—Secretary of Com- 
merce Charles heralded this 
country’s Foreign Trade Zone system as 
“tangible evidence of the spirit of 
American enterprise” as he dedicated 
Zone 4 at ceremonies attended by 350 
business executives in foreign trade. 

The zones are used by U. S. exporters 
lor processing or packaging goods im- 
ported from one country and shipping 
to other countries without payment of 
U. S. import duty. Transit sheds and 
part of a $1,500,000 municipal ware- 
house are located in the five-acre Zone 
4. Secretary Commerce explained the 
uses of the new zone as follows: 

“If a businessman in California 
should desire to mix California cotton- 
seed oil with Italian olive oil for ship- 
ment to an importer in South America, 
the Italian olive oil can be brought into 
Los Angeles Harbor Foreign Trade 
Zone, mixed with cottonseed oil and 
re-exported to South America with no 
import duty having been paid on the 
olive oil. 

“In the zone. it also will be possible 


Sawvel 
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for foreign merchants to store samples 
and stocks of the goods they wish to 
market in the United States. American 
buyers interested in such goods can 
come to this zone to inspect the foreign 
merchandise.” 

A $1,000 shipment of costume jewelry 
from Bangkok, Thailand, flown in by 
Pan American World Airways for Styria 
& Co., Los Angeles, was the first ship- 
ment to enter the zone. 


J. H. Thomson Appointed 
V. P. of Electrical Publications 


J. H. Thompson, former manager, 
product advertising and sales promo- 
tion, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Schennectedy, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed vice-president, Electrical Publi- 
cations, Chicago, publisher of Electric 
Light & Power and Electrical Dealer. 
Mr. Thomson will have offices in Cleve- 
land and will have sales responsibilities 
in the Cleveland district. 

He is well known in industrial adver- 
tising for his intensive use at Westing- 
house of market studies. He was chair- 
man of the National Repeat Ad study 
sponsored in 1947 by 300 advertisers, 
agencies, and publishers. 
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Mail Awards 


DMAA Meet Draws |,500 
Direct Mail Users 


Cuicaco—The Direct Mail Advertis. 
ing Association presented its highest 
honor, the annual, national “best of in. 
dustry” award, to 112 companies for 
outstanding 1949 direct mail campaigns 
at the association’s 32nd annual confer. 
ence. 

Displays showing samples and meth. 
ods of the campaigns were viewed by 
1,500 direct mail users from the United 
States and Canada and will soon be 
sent on an exhibition tour to cities 
throughout the country by arrangement 
with merchandising clinics, advertising 
clubs and educational institutions. 

Among award winners with best 
documented campaign results were 
Wetzel Brothers, Milwaukee, (see p 
82): Abbott Laboratories, N. Chicago, 
Ill.; Shakeproof, Inc., Chicago; Gar 
Wood Industries, Inc., Wayne, Mich. 
and Jaqua Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Abbott Laboratories, in the pharma 
ceutical division, aimed its campaign 
at persuading the medical profession 
to prescribe and use Abbott products 
persuading hospitals to stock the line 
and coordinating sales and advertising 
Of 2.500.000 copies mailed to doctors 
and hospitals, some 437.000 drew r 


(Continued on page 136 





Senate Committee Moves 
Postal Raise Nearer 

WasHincton—The Senate post ©! 
fice committee has surprised the pul 
lishing world by unexpectedly ordering 
a $100,000,000 postage rate increase bi 
reported to the floor. 

The bill provides for a 25 to 30% ™ 
crease in publisher’s second class 2 
a new, low rate of second-class-plus-ol 
for controlled circulation publication 

Also included are provisions for t' 
cents postage on all business postcards 
one and a half cents per piece for bulk 
third class with a minimum of |+* cen® 
a pound, and additional increases ™ 
catalogs and parcel post. Existing ral 
would not be changed for agricultura 
religious, fraternal, scientific, and la 
bor periodicals, even when oper ited for 
profit. 

Sen. Olin Johnson (D., S. ©.) 5 
that the bill probably cannot come t* 
Senate vote until next year. 
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ves Meyercord’s ““Mark-It’” Manual hits the ‘Best Seller’’ 
lists! In just nine months this authoritative guide has 


become a “‘bible”’ on product identification. Leading 


oat of manufacturers call it the most complete Manual on 
e pul Decal nameplates ever published. In 20, full-color 
rdering pages, it tells how America’s foremost products are 
ise | 


Decal-marked by Meyercord—to save time, labor 
and material—to provide colorful brand recognition 


. to give a product permanent identification that 


15-50 ells, with nameplate Decals 

atio 

or tw 

or bulk « DECAL NAME PLATES ARE 
doy * YOUR “BEST SELLER’’ ON DURABLE GOODS TOO! 
g rates Meyercord Decals are 24-hour a day, year-in, year-out sales. 
a men’ In full color, they sell for the life of your product! Applica- 
pe for tion 1s fast, easy, economical. Investigate Meyercord Decals today. 


Learn hou they can SAVE and SELL—for you! 


ADVERTISE « IDENTIFY e 
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| MOST COMPLETE DECAL MANUAL 
PUBLISHED ON PRODUCT IDENTIFICATION 


“| “BEST SELLER” on Decal Nameplates 


Write for your FREE copy today. See how hundreds 
of durable, washable Meyercord Decals are used as 
trademarks, instructions, charts, diagrams—in all sizes, 
colors, designs. Learn how easily they are applied at 
production line speed on metal, glass, wood, china, 
plastics, leather, rubber, crinkle—curved, flat or flex- 
ible surfaces. Find out how and where Meyercord 
Decals are used for lasting adhesion despite vibration, 


acid, fumes, hard use and wear. Executives! For your 


FREE copy, write Dept. IM-10. 


SeMEYERCORDG | 


4, 
World's Largest Decal Manufacturer ie. 
5323 W. LAKE ST oii \cleme t wmlas 
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THE MATERIALS 
ENGINEERING 


MARKET 


Selecting materials, parts and finishes for 
use in product manufacture has become a 
highly specialized function performed by 
materials experts. These materials engi- 
neering men must keep up to date on the 
properties and applications of engineering 
materials — they must be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with methods and equipment for 
changing or improving the properties of 
materials. 





These problems comprise the field of mate- 
rials engineering — and MATERIALS & 
METHODS is the only publication in the 
product manufacturing industries which 
deals exclusively with materials engi- 
neering. 


The field of materials engineering is found 
in a broad, horizontal group of industries 
which manufacture the following products:— 
Automotive products and parts 

Aircraft engines and parts 

Agricultural equipment 

Railway equipment and rolling stock 
Heavy machinery and machine tools 

Light machinery, instruments 

Electrical equipment and appliances 
Hardware, cutlery and tools 

Building equipment and products 

Process industries equipment 

Ordnance 


Ships, boats, marine equipment 


Materials-selection and materials-process- 
ing represent major problems in the manu- 
facture of the above products. 


+ 


The materials engineering market—reached 
through the paid circulation of MATERIALS 
& METHODS—should command top place 
on all schedules for advertisers of the fol- 
lowing products:— 


Ferrous metals 

Nonferrous metals 
Nonmetallic materials 
Fabricated materials and parts 
Finishes and coatings 


Equipment and methods by which the final 
or working properties of materials are 
changed 

® Equipment and methods which change the 

surface properties or appearance of 

materials 


@ Equipment and methods for joining materials 








A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y 
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Increase Public Awareness 
of Distribution: Four A's 


New York—The American Associa- 


tion of Advertising Agencies has 
adopted a resolution urging business, 


government and educational institu- 
tions to create greater understanding 
of distribution and the part it plays in 
the national economy. 

The resolution, prepared by the Four 
\’s operations committee, asserted that 
the processes of distribution need “full 
and favorable public understanding, so 
that they may be constantly encouraged 
and improved and may attract our best 
minds and resources, comparable to 
the attention long given to production.” 

While emphasizing distribution, the 
resolution urged “attention to advertis- 
ing as a part of distribution: 

“Advertising is the counterpart in 
distribution of the machine in produc- 
tion. By the use of machines, our pro- 
duction of goods and services has been 
multiplied; advertising multiplies sell- 
ing messages and appeals; hence, ad- 
vertising has a major opportunity and 
responsibility for moving goods fast 
enough and in large enough quantities 
that our economi welfare may be 
served.” 

The resolution reflects the Four A’s 
view that advertising should be re- 
garded as an essential part of the busi- 
ness of selling and not as a separate, 
isolated or unique activity. 

‘Advertising works in the business 
framework of distribution.” President 
Frederic R. Gamble said. “Until there 
is better understanding of distribution, 
we are not likely to see a proper under 
standing of advertising.” 

The resolution was prepared by the 
association's committee on government. 
educator and consumer relations, 
headed by William Reydel. partner in 
Newell-Emmett Co. 

“As we explored this field.” Mr. 
Reydel said. “we were surprised that so 
few people are aware that distribution 
is now one of the major parts of the 
(American economy. Some _ authorities 
estimate that distribution provides em- 
ployment for more than half of the 
U.S. working population. This may be 
high, and no better estimate is possible 
until the government completes the 
current census of business. However, it 
is certain that more people are now en 
gaged in distribution than in manufac 
turing or farming, and that the number 
is increasing steadily.” 

Unfamiliarity with distribution is due 
mainly to the lack of information about 
it. according to Mr. Reydel. 

He cited instances of company an- 
nual reports which “devote many pages 
to the company’s manufacturing opera- 
tions, but which often devote only a few 
lines to the company’s distribution set- 
up or sales activities.” 

lo some degree. the same omission 
occurs in. advertising campaigns, he 
said. Manufacturing processes and fac- 
tory employes are often extolled. but 
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the distributing organization, he 
is seldom mentioned. 


The Four A’s believe that any proj. 


ects to advance the cause of distribution 
should be jointly conducted, embrac- 


ing all of the various organizations con- 


cerned, it was stated. Joint groups al.- 
ready exist, the committee points out, 


in the National Distribution Council, a 
semi-governmental advisory group to 
the Secretary of Commerce, and in the 


domestic distribution department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S, 
But neither, it explains, has a_ public 
relations function. 


Mail Employe Magazines 
Overseas, Underhill Urges 





. . Underhill 


Davis . 
New YorK—Selective mailing of em 
ploye publications to overseas friends 
and relatives has been suggested by a 
State Department official to offset com- 
munist propaganda describing — th 
American worker's lot as tragic. 

The suggestion was made by Bartow 
H. Underhill, special assistant to the di- 
rector, Office of International Informa- 
tion, State Department, at a meeting 0! 
the House Magazine Institute. 

“Put the world on the mailing lists of 
your industrial magazines,” he said. “Be- 
sides showing U. S. working conditions, 
industrial magazines can thus help dis 
credit the communist-inspired picture ¢! 
continual industrial warfare by showing 
labor-management teamwork at the lo 
cal plant level.” 

How copy tor foreign readers is han- 
dled by Reader's Digest was described 
by Adrian Berwick, associate editor 0! 
the magazine's international editions 
Allen M. Wilson, vice-president, Adver- 
tising Council, also was a speaket In- 
stitute President John Earl Davis pre 
sided. 


Chase, Mu Switch Names Chirurg 


James Thomas Chirurg Co., Boston 


agency. has been appointed to handle 
advertising for Chase-Shawmut ©. 
Newburyport, Mass., maker of ele¢ trical 
fuses. and Mu Switch Co., Canton, \ass- 
maker of enclosed and limit switches 
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$1,000 won't buy 


a more responsive or responsible audience 


for your product storv than the 
60.338 Specifiers and Buvers of all industries 
in America’s blue chip plants .... reached for 


only SI1O0.... through 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT VEWS 
































Factual 
Shirt Sleeve 
Selling Help 


$110 has opened the door to new markets for 
advertisers. $110 has expanded and developed 
present markets for advertisers. $110 has ex- 
ceeded the power of $1.000 in traceable, tan- 
gible sales results for advertisers, 


Write 
For "The 
1 EN PLAN" 


Any advertiser who wants to reach the Amer- 
ican industrial market directly and at lowest 


Economical 
$110 reaches 60.338 administrators, engineers, 
operating and production men in America’s 
larger plants. 52,083 in plants rated $100,000 
up! 33.362 in plants rated $1.000.000 up! 


Effective 


$110 tells your product story to these all im- 
portant buying influences when they are seek- 
ing information on current needs: where they 
regularly search for new products, new appli- 
cations, new “things to do things with.” 


Verified 


Every month of every year, INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT NEWS provides an extra “audit” 


of its readers to verify their readership: regular 
use of, and continued interest in 1 E N. An old 
established | E N “extra” to assure you a con- 
ditioned audience for your product story. 


cost, will find lots of meat in “The I E N 
PLAN”. It indicates the big selling job you 
can do for peanuts by putting I E N to work 


for you. Write today for “The I E N PLAN”. 


Good for SELLING... because...Usedfor BUYING 
Circulation 60,338 Total Distribution 65,174 


® 










INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT YEWS: 


INDUSTRY'S ORIGINAL PRODUCT INFORMATION SERVICE 
: THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 



























Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - Los Angeles - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh J 
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CERTIFIED BUTING POWER 


MEAN? 


RESULTS 
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HANDLING 
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CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CO 
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The “Broad A"... 
and Blizzards 


EW Englanders retain certain 

ways of speech — such as 
“ahsking” for ‘fahster’ snow re- 
moval when needed. And they get 
it, even with a broad A. Of Course, 
blizzards in New England aren't 
worse than in any other locality .. . 
but the surface of New England is 
veined with an expanding network 
of super-highways, main roads, 
secondary roads and connecting 
routes. We move tons—never mind 
how many—of snow up here to 
keep traffic moving. It's just one 
of the many phases of municipal 
and contract maintenance and 
construction which we cover in the 
industry's favorite magazine: 


ew Engloud 


CONSTRUCTION 


755 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 





































Yale & Towne Labor Day Broadcast 





LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS at Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford 
(Conn.) Div., were discussed by these principles at a special 15-minute Labor Day 
broadcast sponsored by the company. The program, “Yale & Towne Salutes 
Labor,” is broadcast annually on local stations. From left, seated: Y&T Comptrol- 
ler Hugh J. Mathews; Roland Lounsbury, Office Workers Union; Vice-President 
Otto G. Schwenk, acting general manager, Stamford Div.; Earl Hanson, chief 
steward, local plant union; Works Manager Harold E. Nagle. Standing: Foreman 
Leonard Lee; Joseph Doherty, chief steward, Platers, Polishers and Buffers 
Union; and Director of Industrial Relations Weldon P. Monson. 





DMAA Awards 


(Continued from page 134) 


quests for samples and literature—a re- 
turn of 17.3° 


Shakeproof, Inc., sent out nine mail- 
ings in nine months to a select list of 
design, cost and methods engineers 
with whom the company wished to do 
an educational job on the value of en- 
gineered fastenings because these men 
were not always available to salesmen. 
Shakeproof aimed at showing product 
use and prestige and getting inquiries. 
Six mailings designed to bring inquiries 
drew an 8,294 total—a return ranging 
from 7.3 to 33.3% for one mailing. The 
mailing with te 33.39 return was a 
broadside offering Shakeproof’s catalog. 

Gar Wood, maker of sanitation equip- 
ment, (the delicate term for garbage 
and refuse truck equipment), aimed in- 
directly at stimulating distributors and 
directly at selling the company’s Load 
Packer to municipalities, universities, 
institutions. During the campaign, 106 
inquiries were received by the company 

and more by distributors on the 
Load Packer, a $3,000 unit, and many 
of the inquiries were converted into 
sales. Altogether, 181 units were sold 
to customers admitting to having been 
influenced by the mailers. 


Jaqua, in the agency division, sent 
mailings to 2,000 advertising managers 
and 500 corporation lawyers and bank- 
ers In one year to get prospects, create 
good will. Results: “Several” of its 12 
new clients (none lost) in that period 
were directly the result of the cam- 
paign. 


Among the industrial suppliers who 
won “best of industry” awards: 


American Wheelabrator & Equipment 
Corporation, Mishawaka, Ind.; The Copper 
and Brass Research Association, New York; 
Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit; The 
Flintkoke Company, New York; Celotex 
Corporation Chicago; Underwood Corpora- 
tion, New York; Rohm & Haas Company, 
The Resinous Products Div., Philadelphia; 
Pioneer Engineering Works, Minneapolis; 
Northern Electric Co. Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada; Westinghouse Electric Supply Com 
pany, Milwaukee; Shakeproof, Inc., Chicago; 
Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo; Detroit 
Diesel Engine Div., Detroit; General Electric 
Co., Apparatus Department, Schenectady; 
Mechanical Specialties Company, Los Ange 
les; New Holland Machine Co., New Hol 
land, Pennsylvania; The Frank G. Hough 
Co., Libertyville, Illinois; Dominion Found 
ries & Steel Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada; Lane-Wells Company, Los Angeles; 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington; John 
Kupferle Foundry Company, St. Louis; 
Bally Case & Cooler Co., Bally, Pennsy! 
vania 


Superior Coach Corp., Lima, Ohio; 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, Que 
bec, Canada; The Dodge Chemical Co 


joston; S Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, 
N. J.; Ticonium, Albany; American Can 
Co., New York; The Standard Oil | f 
Indiana, Chicago; Goodyear Tire & Rubbet 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada; Protective Equipment, [ne., Ch 
cago; Gar Wood Industries, Inc.. Wayne 
Division, Wayne, Mich.; The Standard 
Register Co., Dayton; The Dayton Rubber 
Co., Dayton; 


Publications winning awards i 
cluded: 


The New York Times, New York; bust 
ness Week, New York; Successful farm 
ing, Des Moines 


Other winners were: 


Mail Well Envelope Co., Portland, Ore 
gon; Ever Ready Label Corp., Bellc’ ille, 
N. J.; The Soverign Plan, Inc., Chicago; 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., New ° rk; 
Remington Rand Inc., New York. 
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a big shot’s ear 


Banker, ambassador, businessman, editor, men of 
importance everywhere want to know what the 
UN World has to say, because the UN World 


is the authority on international politics 


and world trade. 


Excitingly written by and for world leaders, 
the UN World can be your direct line to the ears 


of the men who influence world opinion; who hold the 


world’s purse strings. 


how to 


bend 


















the UN WORLD gives you... 


Quality Readership — 

Policy makers in 78 governments 

Decision makers in international business 
Opinion makers around the world 


A total of 60,000 political, intellectual 
and business leaders whose professional 
duties require them to keep ahead of 
world trends. Proof? See the UN World's 
bluebook of typical subscribers includ- 
ing top statesmen, ministers, chiefs of 
purchasing missions, business execu- 
tives, newspaper owners and editors. 
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World Wide Attention— 

New York Times Voice of America 

Saturday Evening Reader's Digest 
Post National Radio 

Time Magazine Networks 

France Soir Press Services 


Quotations from these and hundreds of 
others demonstrate the dramatic charac- 
ter and importance of the UN World 
news scoops and authoritative analyses 
of world affairs. In two and a half years 
it has become the most quoted magazine 
in the U. S. 








Select Company — 


Douglas Aircraft International 

Remington Rand General Electric 

International Dictaphone 
Harvester Trans World 

Air France Airline 

International Hotel Plaza, N. Y. 
Business Machines Ki. MM. 


These and others in the September issue 
are just a few of over 140 national and in- 
ternational advertisers who want the ears 
of the men who make decisions. For these 
advertisers UN World provides the per- 
fect climate for reaching the right people. 
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UNITED NATIONS WORLD 
510 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


Phone: PLaza 9-7030 


Editions: U.S. {World}, British, Swedish 
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reaches more 
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tion market. 





Refrigerating 
@ Engineering 


The American Society of 


Refrigerating Engineers 
40 W. 40th St., New York 18, NLY. 






































YOUR 
SILENT 
SALESMAN 


in the Brewing Industry, 365 days 
a year, is the 1950 BREWERS 
DIGEST Buyers’ Guide and 
Directory. 


Lists all breweries in the Western 
Hemisphere and all allied sup- 
pliers in the United States. It's 
the one publication the brewery 


buyer uses constantly. 


Write for facts . . . list of indi- 
vidual users, rates, circulation, 


etc. 





THE BREWERS DIGEST 


CHICAGO 6—747 W. JACKSON BLYD 





MEW YORK 17—S01 FIFTH AVE.. (RM. 604) 


















Selling to Engineers? 


(Continued from page 48) 


up liquids to the terminal box of a 
motor. Not if they were sober! 

Most photographs used in advertis- 
ing are the bunk. You cannot dis- 
tinguish the details. The most expert 
retouching will not eliminate extra- 
neous details nor point up the import- 
ant stuff, which, unfortunately, is of- 
ten in the background or partially 
shadowed by other equipment. 


Give Him a Chance 


If your advertising attempts to ex- 
plain something to an engineer, it 
should include drawings showing the 
details. Show him cross sections ex- 
posing the operating parts, but don't 
forget to show him how the thing 
looks all pul together so he will rec- 
ognize the equipment when he sees 
it. Show him drawings of the equip- 
ment installed, with dimensions. Give 
the guy a chance. He’s got to put it 
in, and he isn’t buying art work. 

An example of a really good piece 
of advertising is the looseleaf data 
form put out by Josam Products. 
Every data sheet shows the equipment, 
gives possible applic ations, shows 
methods of installing in sufficient de- 
tail, gives sizes and finishes, and gives 
you a catalog number to order from. 

Whyvyinhell should I bat my brains 
out trying to buy drainage fittings 
from anybody else when these people 
make it easy? And remember. | make 
my living specifying and buying. The 
bigger the item the more time I can 
and must give it. But drainage fit- 
tings—phooey! Make it easy and you 
have no competition! 

Allis Chalmers makes it easy to buy 
motors. They also make it easy to 
specify V belt drives. But whyinhell 
should a camel need a voltage regu- 
lator. 

Cutler-Hammer has devils in it. 
Does Satan use Cutler-Hammer equip- 
ment? Powers shows lovely photo- 
graphs of regulators, but what's it all 
about? What do they regulate and 
why? The diagram is good but the 
photograph shows little. Permutit does 
trace the process which is a help in 
understanding the equipment. 

Armstrong Cork shows you how 
to insulate duct work properly with 
the company’s products. That really 
helps. 

Cut the baloney! Everybody has the 
“finest materials,” “quality workman- 
ship,” Don't 
emote on us. What we engineers want 
is this: 

|. Tell us the uses of your product, 
limitations, what makes it work, ap- 
proximate cost for the product and 


“vears of experience. 


Educate Them 


cost of operation, examples of uses, 
Explain simply without superlatives 
and coined technical phrases (Tele. 
metering, forsooth!) why your prod. 
uct is better or more advantageous 
under certain conditions. 

2. Give us drawings indicative of a 
good draftsman’s best techniques, with 
perspectives, isometrics, various Views, 
and airbrush job of the entire product 
assembled. Give us some way of telling 
top from bottom, east from west, and 
where it goes in and where it comes 
out. Give us something that is the 
static equivalent of an animated car- 
toon. Don't give us beautiful but unin 
telligible photographs. While we like 
those “necked” girl pictures, we often 
cut off your advertising before mount- 
ing the picture on the wall, so we 
seldom can remember what you re sell- 
ing, or who you are. 

3. Educate us, but don’t let us know 
it. Don’t condescend. Don’t use big 
words, Start at the beginning and fol- 
low through. If your copyw riter can't 
understand how it works, neither can 
we, although we'll never admit it. 

1. If you want us to use your prod- 
uct and not the other fellow’s, make 
the advantages so specific and so clear 
that there can be no confusion. Lastly, 
if you're really on the beam you wont 
promise something that you can't de- 
liver, because we won't like you after 
that. 


Industrial Power Sales 
to Rise 15% by Jan. 1 


By year’s end industrial power sales 
should be running equal to last year 
and 15° above the current level as in 
dustry recovers from the first-half slump 
in production, Electrical World predicts 

In a midyear review, the publication 
said: 

“This poses the danger that some 
power companies may underestimat 
their year-end position because indus 
trial demand will grow faster than they 
expect. 

Residential, rural and commercial 
sales should hold above last year at 
about their current margin. By Decem 
ber total electric power sales may be 
running 10% above last year. 

“With normal prosperity expected 
1950, power prospects are bright. A 
gain of 10% over 1949 is clearly pos 
sible. High consumer incomes, near-rec- 
ord home-building and appliance sales 
at a high-level fore shadow a continued 
yearly residential gain of around |4°¢. 
Industry’s drive for greater efficiency 
will require greater use of power. Indus 
trial power sales may rise 10% to |°e: 
Rural and commercial sales should con- 
tinue to move ahead as they have in !948 
and 1949.” 
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Proceedings of the I.R.E. 


~ 
\ 
(D Monthly Publication of the 


INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


WILLIAM C. COPP — National Advertising Manager 
303 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


nm Pre-Specification Selling is the Secret... 


And so, the purchasing agent must follow the 
engineer's “specs” all the way—and the de- 


, , , 
sign man is the one you must reach and sell! 


“Proceedings of the I.R.E.” is the monthly 
journal of radio and electronic development 
and engineering. It is read by 17,271 quali- 
fied engineers, paid A.B.C. These are the 
key men you must reach in the “pre-specifica- 
tion period” if you would win business by get- 
ting your product specified in the original 
design. That is why 180 firms use ads in 
“Proceedings of the LR.E.” 


The Engineer “Sets the ‘Specs’” 
in Radio-Electronic Technical Buying 
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canto suTinG POwE 


MEAN? 


ORDERS 


SAFETY 
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EMPLOYEE WELFARE 
Field 
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HAZARDS 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Order Blank for NIAA Study of Industrial Buying Practices 





Blaine G. Wiley, executive secretary 


1776 Broadway 


New York, 19, N. Y. 


Please forward....... 


Name 
Company 
Street 


City 





National Industrial Advertisers Association 


.copies of the NIAA Study of Industrial Buying Pra 


tices. Enclosed is my check or money order for $....... . 


—— 











Dolan and Apsey To Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA— Eastern Industrial 
Advertisers Association at its October 
meeting will hear Bernie Dolan, 
NIAA president, talk on “The 
Continuing Study of Business Papers.” 
Following Mr. Dolan’s discussion, Jack 
Apsey, advertising manager, Black & 
Decker Mfg Co., Towson, Md., will con- 
duct a question and answer forum. 

Four local agency and ad men 
will participate on a panel with Mr. 
Apsey. Harris D. McKinney, president 
of the agency of that name, and Jerome 
B. Gray, Gray and Rogers, will repre- 
sent the agencies. Joseph F. Sullivan, 


advertising manager, Brown Instrument 


Co., and Douglas Miner, advertising 
manager, E. F. Houghton & Co., will 


speak for the advertisers. 


NIAA Chapter Changes Name 


Because of a growing statewide mem- 


bership, the 
vertising Association, 
to Minnesota 


its name 
Marketers. According to Steve C. Brown, 


MIM president, 


Twin City Industrial 
recently changed 
Industrial 


Ad- 


and advertising man- 


ager of American Hoist and Derrick Co., 
St. Paul, the group now has members 


from Duluth, 
Minneapolis. 


Faribault, St. Paul 


and 





Where Travelers Can Find NIAA Activity 


Merchandising Sharh 


Exhibits and Displays 
for EVERY industry 
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Write for our brochure 
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BALTIMORE 3rd Tues. 
BOSTON Ist Thurs. 
BUFFALO 2nd Thurs. 
CHICAGO 2nd Mon. 
CINCINNATI 3rd Tues. 
CLEVELAND Last Fri. 
COLUMBUS 4th Thurs. 
DALLAS 3rd Tues. 
DAYTON 2nd Tues. 
DETROIT 2nd Tues. 
4th Tues. 
HOUSTON 2nd Tues. 
INDIANA 2nd Tues. 


3rd Wed. 
3rd Thurs. 
2nd Thurs. 


2nd Tues. 


KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNESOTA 


2nd Wed. 
2nd Mon. 
3rd Wed. 
Ist Thurs. 
Ist Thurs. 
4th Tues. 
2nd Tues. 


MONTREAL 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
ROCHESTER 
ROCKFORD 


ST. LOUIS Every Thurs. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3rd Mon. 
SEATTLE Ith Wed. 


2nd Thurs. 
2nd Thurs. 
3rd Thurs. 


TORONTO 
W. NEW ENGLAND 
YOUNGSTOWN 


6:30 P. M. Lord Baltimore Hotel 
6:00 P. M. Engineers Club 
6:30 P. M. Hotel Stuyvesant 
6:30 P. M. Builders Club 
6:15 P. M. Hotel Sinton 
6:30 P. M. Hollenden Hotel 
6:30 P. M. Jeffrey Legion Post 
6:30 P. M. Melrose Hotel 
6:30 P. M. Van Cleve Hotel 
rh Wardwell Hotel 
2 00 P. M. 7 Seas Restaurant 
:30 P. M. Athenaeum Turners. 
Indianapolis 
12:15 P. M. Continental Hotel 
12 Noon University Club 
6:30 P. M. Hotel Plankinton 
6:30 P. M. Normandy Hotel. 
Minneapolis 
6:30 P. M. Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
12 Noon Belmont Plaza Hotel 
6:00 P. M. Hotel Essex House 
5:30 P. M. Poor Richard Club 
6:00 P. M. University Club 
6:00 P. M. University Club 
6:30 P. M. University Club 


12:15 P. M. 


Forest Park Hotel 


NOTE: SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, October, 


6:00 P. M. St. Julien Restaurant 
6:00 P. M. Woods Restaurant 
6:15 P. M. Royal Ontario Museum 
6:30 P. M. City Club, Hartford, (nn 
6:00 P. M. Raver’s Tavern 
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THE INSIDE STORY on SPI’s ability to help you ee 
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Heavy emphasis 

on Southern production 
deeply interests the men 
who will buy 

from you 


SOUTHERN POWER | © 
aN) INDUSTRY | 
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ARTICLES ILLUSTRATED are typical of SPI’s 
editorial concentration on production methods, equip- 
ment and supplies of specific interest to the South and 
Southwest. Contributing authors are well-known engi- 
neers and executives of this region. Thus, a personal 
interest angle is injected. Your advertising in SPI 
naturally profits from the resultant high readership. 

Being the only publication in the field edited 
expressly for the South and Southwest, SP/ takes your 
sales story to hundreds of worthwhile plants not 
reached by any other industrial or power journal. 
It delivers your sales story to top engineering and 
management in more than 10,000 industrial, utility 
and large service plants in 19 Southern and South- 
western states. 

Here is the sort of intensive coverage your adver- 
tising needs for producing top response from America’s 
fastest-growing industrial market. Schedule regular 


space in SP/—now, and straight through 1950. 


Southern Power and Industry 


806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


© @ 





TEXTILE |NDUSTRIES © SOUTHERN POWER &INDUSTRY © SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL © ELECTRICAL SOUTH © SOUTHERN HAROWARE © SOUTHERN BUILDING SUPPLIES 
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Brings Buyers and Sellers 
of Surplus Industrial 
Equipment Together 
Quickly 


SURPLUS RECORD is the proverbial “shortest 
distance" between buyers and sellers of surplus 
machinery and equipment—through the 23,000 
copies which make a monthly beeline to manu- 
facturing plants. Here 60,000 top operating and 
purchasing executives use SURPLUS RECORD 


as their reference “bible” because ... . 


For 25 years SURPLUS RECORD has served 
as the guide to available surplus machine tools, 
power plant and electrical equipment. If your 
production or sales department has a surplus 
disposal problem, SURPLUS RECORD offers the 
most economical outlet—anywhere. You'll get 
the lowest ad cost—and the biggest return in 


sales. 


NORPLOWV RECORD Seeman A Ganeoes 


The Magazine of Used and Rebuilt Machinery 





Just like the 
Hometown 


Newspaper 


@ That's what contractors, engineers, 
mining executives and public works 
officials in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, 
say about Construction Digest. They 
rate it tops, because its news items 
are as interesting as they are close to 
home. These men get more useful in- 
formation from Construction Digest 
thon from any other publication in 


this field. 


By publishing bi-weekly, Construc- 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
215 E. New York Street 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





ONSTRUCTION 


Illinois Indiana Ohio Public Work 





tion Digest enables you to time your 
sales messages with greater accuracy 
and to present them with greater 
frequency for greater results. Con- 
struction Digest's service to advertisers 
goes far beyond the printing of ad- 
vertisements, and costs less per effec- 
tive inquiry than any other publication 
of its kind. Why not try it? Rate 
cards upon request. 









) Ce) Ny | 


Indianapolis 





Lyon Ad Offers 


"Perfect" Measure 


(Continued from page 42) 


were sent to Lyon salesmen and dis. 
trict offices for follow-up. 

\ special news bulletin was issued 
weekly to keep all salesmen informed 
immediately of every successful de. 
velopment and important case his. 
tory of the campaign. Included was 
a cumulative list of new customers, 
Each month reproductions of the cur- 
rent ad were sent to salesmen to show 
dealers. A booklet. “Merchandise the 
Advertising.” was prepared for sales. 


men. 


Progress Reported 


Campaign progress as reported in 
the news letter was summarized and 
pointed up at quarterly sales meetings 
to give helpful ideas and_ sustain 
strong interest. Typical case histories: 

\ Detroit dealer procured 346,100 
pounds of steel from seven different 
customers, enabling him to get im- 
mediate shipment on 38 different or- 
ders in the Lyon back-log. 

Dealers in Kansas City 
steel from customers as far as Phil- 
adelphia, Houston and Minneapolis. 

After ridiculing the idea, a public 
institution in New York secured 22.- 
000 pounds of steel from the lawyer 
handling its legal work. 


obtained 


Triple Trade 


One inquiry went like this: “I read 
your advertising and have steel but 
| want a new automobile.” In 24 hours 
an alert Lyon salesman located a 
Chevrolet dealer who needed steel 
bins. After some fast three-way nego- 
tiations, the man got his Chevrolet ... 
Lyon got the steel . . . the dealer got 
his bins. 

Not the least of results was Putman 
Publishing Co.’s annual award (for 
the best use of industrial advertising 
and the best documentation of such 
use), presented to Leonard Rhodes, 
advertising manager, and Gordon Tay- 
lor, vice-president, Reincke, Meyer & 
Finn, agency for Lyon, along with 
checks for $1,000 (IM, July). 


Sutton Promotes Thompson, Tope 

Frank D. Thompson and Richard 
Tope have been appointed vice-prest 
dents of Sutton Publishing Co., New 
York, publisher of Electrical Equipment, 
Contractors’ Electrical Equipment and 
Metal-W orking. Both men have been 
with Sutton since 1941. Mr, Thompsen 
will continue as district manager ™ 
Chicago and Mr. Tope as district mam 
ager in Cleveland. 
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In golf, ‘“You drive for show, but you putt for and the number grows bigger with each edition. 

ead dough.”’ Likewise, many companies advertise One advertiser recently told us a single ad- 
but largely for “show.” Such advertising has its vertising insertion produced upwards of 
ea advantages just like a good drive in golf, but $300,000 worth of business for his company. 
teel when the “‘chips are down’’—and you want a In these times, inquiries, particularly the 
20 quick money return, it’s CONOVER-MAstT PuR- type produced by CONOVER-MastT PURCHAS- 
vee CHASING D1IREcTORY that repays you well. It ING DIRECTORY, are extremely important to 
got is here that you really “‘putt for dough.” every sales department. 

_ This advertising medium is designed with Begin now to provide many additional in- 
for just one thought in mind—plenty of inquiries, quiries for your sales department by securing 
“ and orders, at a very minimum cost. adequate advertising representation in Con- 
+ Hundreds of almost unbelievable statements OVER-MaAsT PuRCHASING DiRECTORY. 

my from CONOVER-MAsT PURCHASING DIRECTORY Write us now—and one of our represent- 
r & advertisers ably testify to this fact. atives will gladly call and prove to you person- 
vith 


ard 
esi- 
ew 
ent, 
and 
een 


son 


Over 1,500 industrial advertisers are con- 
sistent users of this industrial buying guide— 


SEE YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Formerly Plant Purchasing Directory 


ally what advertisers are securing directly as a 
result of their advertising in this publication. 


ISSUED SEMIANNUALLY 


Conover-Mast 
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737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 205 €. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


leader Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 5478 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Cal. DIRECTORY 
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DISCOVERS VALUABLE VOLUME . . . 





. . Of Buying Information 


“A very valuable volume of information” 
says Mr. E. R. Warner, General manager 
of the Pennsylvania Frosted Foods Corp. 
Southampton, Pa. in referring to Me- 
GRAW-HILL PRE-FILED FOOD INDUS. 
TRIES CATALOGS. 

Mr. Warner has discovered the value of 
this volume for locating sources of supply 
and data on food processing machinery, 
equipment, supplies and ingredients. He 
knows that for convenience and time 
saved in locating buying information it 
has no equal. 

Detailed data on your products pre-filed 
in FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOGS will 
be instantly available to men like Mr. 
Warner who constantly refer to it for buy- 
ing information. 


MceGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE. 
330 West 42nd Street. New York 18, N. Y. 
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Formula for Quicker Reading 
of your Industrial Copy 


By ERNEST S. GREEN 
G. M. Basford Co. 


New York 


S IT READ in the plant or in the 

home? On company time or read- 
ers own? However the answers may 
differ between one industrial paper 
and another, one fact is always the 
same: The function of reading is a 
business function. 

It follows that any time saved is 
business time saved. We need no 
copy-book maxims like “time is 
money” to point up the moral for ad- 
vertising men in general and copy 
writers in particular. 

One good way to make copy quicker 
to read is to make it shorter. This is 
obvious, but it is basic. And, equally 
obvious and basic is a second sugges- 
tion: a good place to cut is the open- 
ing paragraph. Take a cue from the 
Queen of Hearts in “Alice in Wonder- 


.’ who was always saying “off 
~- 


land 
with his head 
More moderate advice is given by 
Aesop Glim in his new book “Copy 
the Core of Advertising.” On the sub- 
ject of fast starts, he writes: “An ex- 
perienced copy chief usually takes an 
extra good look at the opening sen- 
tences or the first paragraph of every 
piece of copy written by a beginner.” 
Beginners are not the only detect- 
able offenders. Veteran writers who 


get their copy okayed, plated and sent 

to the publication on time—they . too, 
must plead guilty now and then. In 
a recent issue of a horizontal plant. 
management paper, appeared the fol- 
lowing typical pair of time-wasting 
first paragraphs. (I have done a little 
paraphrasing so that the finger of 
scorn cannot be pointed at any one 
copy man. The best of writers has an 
off day now and then. ) 

Bad Example Number One: “Today 
the alert manufacturer investigates 
thoroughly every new development— 
no matter how unorthodox—which 
promises to aid him in increasing and 
improving his output while decreas- 
ing his costs.” 

Bad Example Number Two: “\f the 
utmost in economical plant operation 
is to be achieved, mass industry has to 
standardize all operating practice for 
the greatest conservation of time or 
materials.” 

In the same issue of the same pub- 
lication, there were literally dozens of 
effective, time-saving openings. Let 
us look at just four of them—each se- 
lected to illustrate one way that an 
on-the-beam copywriter can get quick 
pickup. 

Good Example Number One: (Get- 
ting in fast with the Subject) “Here 
is a small, manually operated starter 
that will satisfy the latest ruling of 


(Continued on page 159 
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MOST INFORMATIVE EXHIBIT was the title awarded this display at the 

1949 Inform-A-Show held in Chicago by the National Association of Purchasing 

Agents. Link-Belt Co., Chicago, and Link-Belt Speeder Corp., Cedar Rapids, 14. 

sponsored the exhibit to sell conveyor and power transmission parts (moving display 

in center foreground), shovel cranes and other materials handling equipment show" 

at work in colored motion pictures (left) and other LB and LBS installations, 
illustrated by photographs (background). 
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“HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT IS READ BY 
OUR NINE DEPARTMENT HEADS”... 


Hospital Management 
100 E. Ohio St. 
chicago 11, Tl. 


Gentlemen: nan 
ment sinc 
to Hospital Manage lias 
br have subseeround it a very — publica 
ae as departments of the hospita-- 
nth by our nine 


h mo 
is read eac Assistant Super- 


ital Management : Me 

Sorartanat heads: Super in ee social Services 
a ; ctor of Nu ; - 

rere ame Laboratory Office Manager; 
Diet: 3 
Pharmacy. | 

al) reference. 
held in the library for —, ~~ 
ob so ee aan for your contimued succ ° 
with s 


Yours 5 incerely , 


alfred E. Maffly 
administrator 


— 





——————— 


ALFRED E. MAFFLY 


EZRRICK MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 







2 
<= ys 
Administrator 


Berkeley, California 





Here’s Why HM is Such an Ideal Buy for 
Advertising Effectiveness in Hospitals 


The fact that Hospital Management has the 
greatest net paid ABC hospital circulation is 
reason enough for selecting it to carry your 
advertising message to hospitals. 

But what makes Hospital Management your 
ideal buy is its unique readership among hospital 
department heads—those who initiate purchases. 
This departmental readership is the dynamic 
plus-factor which makes Hospital Management 
a powerful selling force. 

Pass-along readership in the usual sense may 
often be discounted. But here, where a survey 


@ 


Largest net paid ABC 
hospital circulation. 


m Mauna 


100 E. OHIO ST. 
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(ement ~~: 


shows that 88.56% of hospital administrators 
regularly route Hospital Management to their 
department heads—where letters like the one 
above report it in detail—where editorial struc- 
ture deliberately fosters it—it is no factor to 
overlook. 

The fact is that with an editorial department to 
meet the needs of every important hospital de- 
partment, Hospital Management has become 
must reading with all those whom you must reach 
to do an adequate selling job in this highly 
specialized field. 


til .. 
lift Send for your copy of our 


new reader penetration study; 
it 1s interesting and valuable 


CHICAGO 11 
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Railroads, ports, state bodies, cities, 
municipalities, and all industrial ad- 
vertisers interested in promoting in- 
dustrial locations in any part of the 
country will find new marketing op- 
established 


portunities in the newly 


“Industrial Location Section” to ap- 


pear regularly in Trafic World 


rhis regular industrial location fea 
ture will be the only one of its kind 


published presenting originally staff- 


written material—feature articles and 


news—on industrial location develop- 
ments, industrial location advantages, 
indus- 


The 


section will be well illustrated with 


industrial location literature, 


trial location appointments, etc. 


charts, graphs and photographs. 


Without obligation to you, let us 


send you complete data and copies of 


issues Of Traffic World containing this 


section, together with a four page 


folder containing complete details. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


CHICAGO 


418 S. Market St. 
Wabash 2-2882 


NEW YORK 


122 E. 42nd St. 
Oregon 9-3188 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


815 Washington Bldg. 
Sterling 7325 




















150,000 IMPACTS PER WEEK 


To put a message over fast and drive it home 
sure, run it 5 times a week in the daily news 
paper of the steel and metal trades. At mini- 
mum rates, a 7" x 10° ad requires less than 
1/6th the outlay demanded for this standard 
size advertisement in other market-coverage 
papers; 
the cost of | elsewhere: 


giving you 5 insertions at less than 
with impacts at |/10th 


cent each. Write or wire for details. 


AMERICAN METAL 


LEADERSHIP 


GREATER VISIBILITY — Because of its 
news interest and open-faced newspaper 
make-up, AMM delivers 
layed, undoubted. 


visibility unde- 
Its ads are action-ads, 


seen today, read at night. 


MOST WANTED — Readers pay $18 a 
year to read AMM. 


Buyers need it, like | 


it, use it in buying, day-by-day, week-by- | 


week, year after year. (Subscription renew- 


als average 85%.) 


MOST ADVERTISERS — "Most steel-and- 


metals advertisers of any metal trade 
paper’ means more when you realize AMM 
is not sold by high-pressure methods but 


bought by hard-pressure thinking. 


LOWER COST—Onnitting cents, the mini- 
mum rates for 7"' x 10" space per 1,000, in 
order, for AMM and its main competitors, 
ore: ABC Net Paid basis — $3, $19, $11, 
$16; Total Distribution — $3, $9, $10 
and $10. 


MARKET, 20 CLIFF ST... NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





“The daily newspaper of the steel and metal industries” 
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Employe, Public Relations 


(Continued from page 64) 


branch of the business. This one « ime 
Anderson’s pul lica- 
tion. “The Hercules Mixer.” of Her. 


from James L. 


cules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Employes have questions and they 
want the answers. So Frances Parry. 
editor of “Koppers News” of Kop- 
pers Co., Pittsburgh, launched a ques. 
tions-and-answers department. some 
of the questioning is’ routine: some 
of it is pretty sharp. Some of it under. 
scores the need for such a departme nt. 
Its a good form of two-way com- 


munication. and enables a manage- 


ment to know what's on the employes’ 


minds. 

Several have ducked 
completely or sparred with the hot 
topic of layoffs. Ten years ago the 
thinking of management probably 
would have dictated that no such deli- 
cate subject could be treated in the 
journal. Today the wide- 
upon it; 


companies 


company 
awake managements insist 
they know that employes want to 
know the score. So Paul Ackerman, 
editor of “The Carbuilder” for Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 79 E. 
Adams St., Chicago, treated the sub- 
ject with realism under the heading, 
“Why There Are Layoffs.” In three 
graphs, editor Ackerman showed first 
how the net income of the railroads 
had dropped, then the decrease in to 
tal freight carloadings, and finally 
the drastic drop in freight cars on or 
der with the company. 

To tell the company story well, you 
must break it down into the depart- 
ments that compose it, tell what each 
does in terms of the people on the job, 
and then tie all the loose ends together. 
In a series of articles on departmental 
activity, June Guncheon, editor of 
“The Lipton Link” for Thomas J. Lip- 
ton. Inc.. Hoboken. N. J., tackled the 
purchasing department for one sub- 
ject, compared her company’s pur- 
chasing operations with those of the 
youngsters who sets up a lemonade 
stand. after discovering that he must 
first invest in lemons and sugar and 
cups before he’s in business. The ap- 
proach is good, because the story ol 
free enterprise is told best not in large 
and lofty terms, but in small, homely 
ones. 

\ big oil company has a big inior- 
mative job to do: Robert C. Siebert. 
who edits “Standard Torch” tor 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) at “10 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, recog: 
nized that refinery people probably 
know little of marketing operations. 
He figured, properly, that you can tell 


t- 


a marketing story so it will be interest 
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ing to all company groups. A recent 
one of the series took up the Rocky 
Mountain division of the company, 
told the story of the area, of the dif- 
ferent communities and of company 
activities in terms of Standard per- . 
sonnel acting as models. Because 1% 
many Standard employes may not 7! 
know how warehousing is handled. 

Editor Siebert developed a_ picture 2 
story of warehouse operation. 

The parts department of Crown 
Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore, probably 
doesn’t offer much of a yarn on the 
face of it. But N. D. Grasty. editorial 
director, and Arthur R. Jackley, edi- 
tor. came up with a picture story that 
told the company’s employes about the 
several thousand different parts that 
vo into the manufacture of Crown’s 
bottling machinery and bottling 
equipment. A+ packing room, which 
could be dull source material, has 
been brightened by Kileen Bernard. 
who edits “The Chevron” for the 
Lederle Laboratories Division of 
American Cyanamid Co., Pearl River. 






Another woman editor, Margaret 
Gleeson of “Avisco News” of Ameri- 
can Viscose Co.. 350 Fifth Ave.. New 
York. satisfies some of the employe 7 


curiosity about end-product use in a 





‘ 
; \ + OKLAHOMA 
story on the companys export di- : 
vision. Such an article could be dead- S 
. . * 
ly, but she has given it movement and “sae 


interest. with good pictures and read- 





able ( opy. 


Brighten the Corner 


\ good industrial editor must know 
a good feature story when he sees one. 
\ top-flight industrial editor can make 
good feature material out of practi- 
cally nothing: the editor must know 
the twists. 

Here, briefly, are some examples: 
Instead of a routine story on vaca- 





tions, general and uninteresting, edi- 
tor J. M. Adams of du Pont’s “Thread- 
line” at Seaford, Del., hangs his story 
on this theme: “Paid vacations were 
practically non-existent 30 years ago.” 
He utilizes pictures of employes on 
vacation at different spots. Editor A. 
B. Tuthill of SKF Industries’ “The 


Fae A Little Extra Effort 


Lots of Extra Sales in 
THE SOUTHERN HOSPITAL MARKET 


ANNUAL PURCHASES 
IMMEDIATE POTENTIAL ALMOST $1,000,000,000 


SOUTHERN HOSPITALS offers advertis- 
ers a plus value in a thriving 14-state 
market with a sales potential that leads 
the nation. Strictly Southern in cov- 
erage and editorial content, this one 
journal will carry your message to an 
audience that is ready to buy—able to 
buy. . . Over 100 regular advertisers 
have found that selling where selling is 
7 Be good produces extra sales at less cost. 
Write today for complete market data. 
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SOUTHERN HOSPITALS 


IS PUBLISHED BY 


218 W. Moorehead St. 








“SNIPS” 





Sphe re utilized a vacation lead to 

: ss A Journal of Constructive Help 
point out that “While you were on oS ee. 
vacatior } . loner For Further eid ~~. , 

é mn, the maintenance depart- Data See op 4S 
ment completed many tough jobs.” Seok ane industrial Advertisers who kn 

M ind mor litors write u Our COA senaee bai 

ore ane nore et ors VTite ) 0 

: ae SNIPS MAGAZINE 
ustomers of their companies, a pub- 5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44. tt 











li relations approach that pays divi- aieaioesl 





dends all along the line. The feature 
twist helps, as demonstrated by 
Charles J. Morse in “Gas News” of 
Peop s Gas Light & Coke Co.. 122 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Ed Ol Morse covered one of the 
new three-girl shirt laundries where 
shirts are laundered in two hours. He 
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Clark-Smith Publishing Company 


Charlotte 2, N. C. 








and oh UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS CO 


ae TRENTON, WN. J 
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The Suooper says: 


“Get the ‘Mostest’ 
for the 


ogee 
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‘Leastest 


STANDARD RATE AND DATA SERVICE lists 64 publications under ‘Class 
69 Industrial! This does not include Directories, Year Books and those which 


have not furnished circulation statements. 


Of all these 64 Papers— 








Materials 


i kettelicteleselass 





Offers the 
LARGEST CIRCULATION 


blanketing 22 Industries, and the 


LOWEST RATE per 1000 


Verify this statement for yourself with a copy of 
STANDARD RATE and DATA SERVICE and see 
how definitely INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


earns your preference. 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


3623-27 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ON 


85 INDUSTRIAL and TRADE MARKETS 


SEE YOUR NEW 


1950 MARKET DATA NUMBER, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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the laundryowner, and he informed 
and amused his readers. Editor R. EF. 
Lawrence of Eastman Kodak’s news. 
paper, “Kodakery,” published at Ko- 
dak Park, Rochester, has found reader 
interest in the welders, spray painters 
and others around the plant who wear 
protective masks. In an interesting 
pictorial page, editor Lawrence de- 
velops a good behind-the-scenes treat- 
ment, and does a favor for safety at 
the same time. 





SUN OIL CO. employes saw what 
general headquarters looked like when 
Editor George J. Bauer of “Our Sun” 
took employe Al Daily on a tour, pic- 
tured him as Al saw how departments 
operate. Here is Al in the ‘phone room. 


“Erie Railroad Magazine,” Midland 
Bldg., Cleveland, sees a story in the 
transportation of the Ringling circus 
from one town to another, by the Erie 
railroad, of course. The story catches 
the spirit of the big top, the pictures 
are localized to the interests of the 
line’s employes, and the circus cus- 
tomers are probably happy. Donald 
Shannon, who edits “The Otis Bulle- 
tin” for Otis Elevator Co., 260-11th 
Ave., New York, hit a two-bagger 
when he did an article on an employe 
who speaks six languages, flew 66 
combat missions and now is learning 
a new trade as an apprentice ma- 
chinist. He is able to give his story 
color because the subject has colorful 
facts surrounding him; he is able to 
give an appropriate nod to the com- 
pany’s machinists under whose guid- 
ance the man learns his trade. 


Vone So Blind 


Back in the cocktail bar we men- 
tioned at the beginning, the boys who 
will not see may still be talking it 
over. First there’s the man who says 
his company’s magazine has been op- 
erated the same way for 20 years, and 
why change? What he doesn’t see 1s 
that the company itself probably isnt 
operating the same way; the product 


tickled the manufacturer; he tickled 
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has improved and its market was 
broadened, or the company would be 
out of business. 

The second one, who can find noth- 
ing of interest about his company that 
might be reported, is simply a judge 
with no talent. The editor or reporter 
who cannot find interesting material 
in American industry, or any part of 
it, is off the reservation. 

[he third man, the one who be- 
lieves employes have no interest in 
their company or its products, doesn’t 
know his own people. The average 
employe, it is true, may not be deeply 
interested in either topic, but he can 
interested. One of the great 
assignments of good communications 
is to sharpen that interest and to make 
the employe feel a part of the organi- 
industry, and the economic 


become 


zation, 
system. 

And the fourth, of course, commits 
the greatest error of all when he con- 
tends that employes don’t read the 
union press. They read it and it 
should be abundantly clear by now 
that a great many believe it. It should 
be clearer still that these organs are 
sufficiently influential to make an im- 
pression at the polls. 

The good, informative type of com- 
munications program will not be 
found in the plant of the executive who 
bemoans change, and resists it. He 
still harks back to the good old days, 
while his more alert contemporaries 
are adjusting themselves to the view- 
point that employer and employe not 
only should get along, but can. 


Decries Suspensions 
of Employe Publications 


New YorK—If suspension or an- 
nouncements of possible suspension of 
employe publications by 
companies lately indicates a_ trend, 
there “is real cause for concern,” Ivan 
A. Given, editor, Coal Age, believes. 

In an editorial in the current issue, he 
said 


seve ral coal 


“Employe publications cost money 
and the results naturally are hard to 
put down in black and white. But the 


big need in the coal-mining industry 
today is a closer relation between oper- 
ator and miner, with the miner taking a 
more active part in matters affecting the 
industry and in turn his own livelihood. 

“If the miner can be brought to real- 
ize that a closer relationship will pay 
likely to insist that his 
national officers adopt a more-reason- 
abl viewpoint on critical questions. 
That is only one of the benefits that can 
acc! to the operator 


off, he is more 


Therefore, now, 
if ever, is the time to bear down, both 
indusiry-wide and locally, on winning 
mine cooperation. No possible means 


. at'aining that end should be neg- 
ecte 7 
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ASSOCIATION 


LITTLE ROCK, 


METHODS ENGINEERS 


Materials & Methods engineers in America’s 
Topflight's 


leading manufacturing plants use 


Printed Cel loph ane, Self - Adhesive Tape to 
meet A-N specs. = assembly line - follow 
through - instruction labels. Easy to Apply. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK PA. 


LETTER GADGETS keep those letters out 
of the waste bosket and xy for them 
selves many times 2re attention 
getter s wien trip lling power of 
letters or cula n properly used 
Send $!.00 fo =) " 
copy suggestions for their us 


A. MITCHELL 


oS Me lile) 


KODACHROME 
Color Advertising 
Now Available! 


for the inside front, inside 
back and outside back covers of 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY. 


To effectively sell the more than 
6200 readers who purchase or 
influence the purchase of con- 
struction equipment and materials 


in Oklahoma, 


Arkansas, western Tennessee, Mis- 


eastern Missouri, 


sissippi and Louisiana....... 
phone, write or wire today for 








re ee 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


Reporting 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


In Oklahoma, Eastern missouri, |_| 
Arkansas, Western Tennessee, 


Mississippi and Louisiana 






















WHAT’S GOING ON? 


@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 


publicity, 


for making research and 


market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 


New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 


Clippings” 


tells the whole story 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS FARM 
PAPERS papers 


343 So. Dearborn St., 


GENERAL 
MAGAZINES 


Chicago 4 
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FINDS EASY WAY... 





. . » to Buying Information 


Mr. J. S. Anderson is Mill Superintendent 
of the Ima Mine owned and operated by 
the Bradley Mining Co., Patterson, Idaho. 
As such, he needs factual data on mining 
machinery, equipment, supplies and serv- 
ices in order to operate and maintain his 
mill. 

He finds MeGRAW-HILL PRE-FILED 
MINING CATALOGS a convenient, effi- 
cient and time-saving method of fulfilling 
his buying information needs. 

Mr. Anderson says: “We use MINING 
CATALOGS continuously.” 

Detailed data about your products pre- 
filed in MINING CATALOGS will be in- 
stantly available to thousands of men like 
Mr. Anderson who constantly refer to it 
for buying information. 


MeGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18. N. Y. 


ES RE 
No Iron Curtain 
Prevents this VOICE 


from reaching your prospects 


WOOD PRODUCTS is the NEWS. 


paper, and voice of the woodworking 





field. Yet that voice is a two-way con. 

nection. You can reverse it—to talk 

to the leaders of this No. 1 Industry 
for vou! 

@ More than 95% of WOOD PROD. 
UCTS audited circulation reaches 
top management in its market pene- 
tration. 

@ Approved by the experts. Over 
93% of the space in WOOD PROD. 
UCTS is placed through agencies. 


if it's WOOD, you could—with 
WOOD PRODUCTS! 


Send for imposing 


list of subscribers 
AND ADVERTISERS 


\\/\/foon 
PRODUCTS 


Phone: WAbesh 2-1000 
431 S. DEARBORN, CHICAGO 5 
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Communications at Caterpillar 


(Continued from page 41) 


many school children, including one 
group who made drawings of and 
wrote themes about the trip. Cater- 
pillar’s president, Louis B. Neumiller, 
later visited the classroom with other 
Caterpillar officials. 

The company loans equipment to 
pull floats for local parades and once 
helped raze a church building de- 
stroyed by fire. Caterpillar has do- 
nated equipment and operators to 
move earth for community organiza- 
tions without funds. The largest such 
operation was to help move 250,000 
cubic feet in 40 hours at the commun- 
ity exposition gardens, a project in 
which the entire community cooper- 
ated. 

Thus over the 50-mile area in which 
Caterpillar people live, the company 
is spreading a blanket of good will. 
Some people outside that area may 
not have heard of Caterpillar, but 
most of those within it know the name 
and associate it with a company that 
makes every effort to be human. 

The new employe, upon entering 
the plant, soon becomes familiar with 
communications devices in easy, un- 
derstandable stages. Induction ses- 
sions are held each morning, where 
the induction leader, an assistant in 
the Industrial Relations department, 
goes into thorough, detailed explana- 
tion of all major points of interest to 
the new employe. He utilizes the em- 
ploye handbook, not by casual refer- 
ence to the fact that there is one, but 
by frequent reference to specific sub- 
jects. 


5 Unusual Elements 


The induction program is rounded 
out by a motion picture to show the 
new employe the range and character 
of company products. (One color 
film, “Building a Better World,” is 
one of the best indoctrination jobs 
ever done in any company). 

While Caterpillar’s induction pro- 
gram for the most part parallels pro- 
grams in other companies, it has these 
unusual elements: (a) The atmos- 
phere in which the meetings are held 
is comfortable and informal, (b) the 
Industrial Relations department 
spokesman is a friendly, welcoming 
person—he has the faculty of putting 
young people at ease, (c) he checks 
continually on himself to see that 
each point is understood, (d) he 
meets the problem of telling people 
more than they can absorb by refer- 
ring them to various manuals and 
other literature, and by showing them 
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clearly where they may find the an. 
swers later on, (e) the emphasis in the 
motion picture is not on benefits 
which are handled suitably with wall 
charts—but on products. This tech- 
nique shows the new man what he’s 
going to build, enlarges his horizons 
for him as soon as he comes through 
the plant gates. 

Caterpillar utilizes two forms of 
communication by letter. The letter 
to supervisors, written by 
members of management, has already 
been discussed. The other is a letter 
to the employes, written by the com- 
pany president. 

Mr. Neumiller’s letters, written not 
at regular intervals but at such times 
as he feels he has something impor- 
tant to say, carry the simple heading, 
“From the President, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co.” They are addressed to 
“All Caterpillar People.” The letters 
are mailed to employes’ homes. 

The subject matter covers a wide 
range. One example is a letter sent 
to employes during the first week of 
the new year. In it the president talks 
about the company’s expansion pro- 
gram. He tells of developments in the 
construction of two new, buildings, 
what they’re for and when they will 
be completed. (When the Diesel plant 
was finished, Caterpillar held its 
largest open house). In the same let- 
ter Mr. Neumiller speaks of enlarge- 
ment and improvement of restaurant 
facilities. and a better system for park- 
ing employes’ cars. The letter winds 
up with a friendly New Year's greet- 
ing. Copy is unaffected, almost con- 
versational, yet has dignity, too. 

With another letter was enclosed 
the annual report. It highlighted 
briefly the contents of the report, and 
included with it was a questionnaire 
inviting employes to give their ideas 
of the report. (The response was 
light, probably because the question- 
naire accompanied the report—t 
might have been better to send the 
questionnaire a week or so later, after 
the employes had had a chance to 
read it). 

A third letter briefly points up the 
fact that Caterpillar serves many 
needs of industry and people all over 
the world, and sharpens the readers 
realization that he makes a specific 
contribution to all this. Other letters 
talk with unusual candor of the finan- 
cial position of the company. 

When a pamphlet discussing labor 
legislation was issued by another con 
pany (General Electric’s mailing © 
the Opinion Research Corp’s. study 
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of the reaction to the Taft-Hartley 


law). reprints went to employes. The 
same reprint, addressed to “Caterpil- 


lar Neighbors,” went to the local 


opinion molders. But generally the 


letters stay with purely local matters. 

[he philosophy of Caterpillar in 
communicating with employes is 
based on these credos: 

|. Employes are entitled to all im- 
portant company information of in- 
terest to them. 

2. Such information helps employes 
to understand their company better, 
and with it the system of government 
which makes their jobs possible. 
Those at Caterpillar in charge of com- 
municating with employes strive con- 
stantly to show employes that -they 
are, as the story goes. “building a 
cathedral” and not “laying bricks.” 

Caterpillar has no illusions about 
its communications program. It 
doesn’t consider it a cure-all. But it 
does feel that a good communications 
program can implement good policies 

and that improvement is possible in 
both. 


Industrial Shows 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Aug. 22-25. National Assn. of Power 
Engineers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Sept. 7-10. Biological Photographic 
Association, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
U0. 

Sept. 11-14. National Industrial Stores 
Assn., Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City. 

Sept. 11-15. Advertising Specialty Na- 
tional Association, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sept. 12-16. Advertising Specialties & 
Premiums Exposition, 7lst Regiment 
Armory, New York City. 

Sept. 12-16. National Instrument Con- 
ference & Exhibit, Municipal Auditor- 
ium, St. Louis. 

Sept. 18-21. American Public Works 
Association, Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Sept. 19-21. American Association of 
Oil Well Drilling Contractors, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Sept. 19-21. National Butane-Propane 
veclation, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
10. 

Sept. 19-22. Allied Railway Supply 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 19-23. National Technical Con- 
ference of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
Fren h Lick, Ind. 

Sept. 21-23. Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn., Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 26-28. National Paper Trade As- 
sociation, Chicago. 

Sept. 26-28. National Electronics Con- 
ference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 


1951 
Mar, 19-23. Western Metal Congress 
and | xposition, Oakland, Calif. 
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Regardless of where you go ... whether in the States, 
Canada, South America, Near East, countries abroad : 
wherever you find oil well drilling operations, you find 


DRILLING Magazine. 


Virtually everyone connected with or employed in_ the 
world-wide oil drilling industry, who influences buying, reads 
DRILLING regularly. The contractors and their toolpushers 
are the largest buying group, followed by the majors and in- 
dependents who operate drilling equipment. Their purchases 
for capital expenditures is the sizeable 
amount of $1,068,000,000 spent, in the oil 
well drilling industry last year, for equip- 
ment and tools. 










To sell this fabulous market, present 
your products in DRILLING. Write for 
* our new N. I. A. A. market and media file 
? for complete information. 


) 1418 Pacific Avenue 


Publication offices: { Dallas 1, Texas 





Representatives: 
Houston New York Cleveland Los Angeles 
F. C. Rice Herman Emmet Frank Enright Ted Mc ey 
Madison 9713 Wisconsin 7-9043 Main-5693 Van Dyke-5305 








For Up-to-the-Minute Market and Media Data 
use your 


new 1950 edition of the 


MARKET DATA NUMBER, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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In what ONE magazine will your building product advertising... 


Reach the greatest number of architects and engineers 
at the lowest cost per page per thousand 


Reach the architects and engineers who PROVABLY are 
responsible for plans and specifications for over 80% of 
all architect-designed building 


The answer of course is Architectural Record, 
the magazine that: 


1. Editorially features the kind of building activity that 
means business for architects, engineers and advertisers. 


r.w.oooce 2. Is preferred by architects and architectural engineers 
~ _ above all other technical magazines. 





3. Carries more advertising, for more manufacturers of 
building products, than any other architectural publication. 


% % 
CORPORATION 


4. Is published by F. W. Dodge Corporation and 
uses continuously the 700-man Dodge newsgathering 
organization to learn which architects and engineers 
are active (to guide circulation policy) and 

what they are doing (to guide editorial policy). 





v 


Architectural Record is your **Pivot Paper”’ for productive and 


economical advertising in the building market. By Pivot Paper we mean this: 


Builders, general contractors, owners and certain sub-trades are vital buying factors to you, too. They, like 
architects and engineers, must be sold in terms of their specialized interests. There are powerful vertical 


business papers whose sole purpose is to serve these men and no one else. We urge you to use them. We 


urge you to consider this: 


A combination of Architectural Record and leading vertical magazines (read by 
those men you know you must sell) will give you more effective coverage of more architects, 
engineers, contractors, distributors, sub-contractors and end customers, at a lower unit cost, 


than you can obtain through any “horizontal” medium. 
- INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, October, 1949 
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Here is why Architectural Record is your Pivot Paper 
TS to sell the quality building market controlled by the architect-engineer: 
re 
of 

es Largest architect and engineer circulation. 





gy Highest subscription renewal percentage. 
& Lowest cost per page per thousand architects and engineers. 


g- Full market information resources 


of F. W. Dodge Corporation. 








agecwrrectTunat 


PE CORD | 





gp Demonstrated coverage of building planning 
and specifying activity — regionally, 
nationally and by types of buildings. 


s Editorial content designed for maximum 
usefulness to active architects and engineers 
in terms of work actually on their boards, 





as revealed by Dodge Reports. $$ __—___—! 
gp Exclusive Western editorial PIVOT PAPER 
and advertising section. for your quality building 
market program 
& Consistently voted the preferred magazine of 
architects and engineers who work with architects. 
& Thirteen competitive awards for editorial excellence. 
& LARGEST NUMBER OF ADVERTISERS. 
& LARGEST VOLUME OF ADVERTISING. 
like Every statement made here is demonstrable in 
ical terms of your specific interests. We’re ready to 
We give any interested media director, account 
executive or advertising manager the market 
and media facts he needs to support his 1950 A R C Ma TE CT lJ y AL RE C 0 he p 
by recommendations. Just call or write the nearest 
: : PUBLISHED BY F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
Record regional office. 
rts, . - 
rst, NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 
119 Wes: Fortieth Street 321 Hanna Building 700Merchandise Mart 672 South LaFayette Park Square 1003 TWA Building 907 Terminal! Sales Building 
Pennsylvania 6-1500 Cherry 7256 Whitehall 4-4400 Dunkirk 8-2286 Yukon 6-2522 Atwater 4107 
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‘ TO PREPARE 
YOUR SMALL PI BLICATIONS 
FOR OFFSET PRINTING 
















a 7 - —— 


RCS. Serving the — 
Gra Arts with an 
ound Production 
Service — Photostats, 
Photography, Offset 
Printing. oe: 


» 





TELLS YOU HOW TO 
PREPARE ART AND COPY 
FOR OFFSET PRINTING 


How to scale pictures quickly for 
offset reproduction? How to sepa- 
rate for color the simpliest way? 
How to use copy sheets for speedy 
layout and arrangement? This help- 
ful book gives you many hints that 
will save you time and money—it's 
a book we've built for you out of 
our many years of experience. 





RAPID COPY SERVICE, INC. 


123 N. WACKER DRIVE 


CHICAGO 6 


Phone: STate 22-5977 

















tt Your 


MEDIA AND MARKET 
FACTS FOR BUILDING 
YOUR 1950 SCHEDULES 


... see the 498 pages of data 
covering 85 primary markets 

specifications, rates and 
circulations of the 2,400 busi- 
ness papers serving U. S. and 
and the 
factual presentations of 200 


Canadian industry - 


leading publishing organiza- 
tions . . . in your 
1950 INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
DATA BOOK 
NUMBER 
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NEWSWEEK 
GIVES YOU 


‘MORE READERS 


PER DOLLAR 
IN BUSINESS 


AND INDUSTRY 


THAN 
ANY OTHER 


MAGAZINE 
a 
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IM Market Data Book 


(Continued from page 155) 


by the industry; trade practices, most 
active business seasons, etc. 

Details of rates and mechanical -pecj. 
fications for more than 2,400 bu-iness 
papers are also included. 

“Farm Markets,” an important new 
market classification, has been added. 
The section is offered because increas. 
ingly large numbers of industria! ad. 
vertisers are finding applications——and 
demands for their products in the farm 
market. N. H. McCormack of Cappers 
Farmer, one of the advertisers in the 
new “Farm Markets” section said. “Fx. 
panded electrification and mechaniza. 
tion of farms are opening new market. 
ing opportunities for many manufac. 
turers whose products originally were 
not considered to have an important 
sales potential in the agricultural 
field.” 

Copies of the Industrial Market Data 
Book Number went to present sub- 
scribers and will be forwarded to those 
who order new [INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
subscriptions ($3 per year) as long as 
the limited overrun lasts. 


‘Architectural Forum’ 
Reduces Space Rates 


{rchitectural Forum will reduce its 
space rates substantially, effective with 
the January issue, it has been announced 
by the publisher, Time, Inc., New York. 

The 12-time rate for a full page is re- 
duced from $900 to $720 and the 12. 
time rate for a full page in two colors 
is cut from $1,025 to $880. 

George P. Shutt, advertising director, 
said that reduction in costs had “nothing 
whatever to do with the reduction.” He 
said that the publication’s advertising 
revenue is at a record high and that the 
cut was made as a good business move 

New rates: 


Times 1 page % page %4 page 
l $990 $540 $280 
6 840 460 240 


12 720 390 195 


McLain Joins Lezius-Hiles 

Walter S. McLain, account executive, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, has joined the 
creative statt of Lezius-Hiles Co. ¢ leve 
land. 


‘Tool Engineer’ in ABC 


Tool Engineer, official publication 
of the American Society of Tool En 
gineers, has been admitted to mem 
bership in the Audit Bureau of Circu 
lation. 


Miami Valley Marketers Start Drive 


All industrial advertising and agency 
executives in the Dayton, QO., area have 
been mailed letters as part of a new 
membership drive by the Miami \ illey 
Industrial Marketers Association. The 


letters, which are also going to top mam 


agement in the companies of the adver 
tising executives, are aimed at com 


verting potential members into mem ets. 
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Continued from page 146) 
Lost i 

the National Electrical Code.” ( Ad- 
wie vertisement of Allen-Bradley Co., Mil- 4 
= waukee ) _ ' ; 
ini Good Example Number Two: (Get- 
ded, ting in fast with the problem) “Large general : 
eas. quantities of volatile solvents go into ‘ AAC eLecTRic . 
ad- the manufacture of printing inks at pypeenre 
and Shellman Company, Mt. Vernon, ’ MEC® y - Apt 4 
arm Ohio. It’s a fire hazard calling for ; 2 an FIBE i 
pare thorough protection and fast action.” at . ; 
the (Advertisement of Walter Kidde & ; ws ; 
ExT Co., Inc., Belleville, N. J.) : 
ket. Good Example Number Three: ‘ 
fac. (Getting in fast with the Product) ’ 
were “One of the largest users of battery- £ 
tant powe red industrial trucks in the a 


ural country has 17 BAKER TRUCKS of 
various types in service at one of its 

Data midwest plants.” (Advertisement of 
= Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland Ohio) 
Good Example Number Four: (Get- 





TING ° 
2 ting in fast with Proof of Perform- 
ance) “Handling cold strip steel in 
coils weighing 12,000 lbs. to 30,000 
lbs. is one more proof of the strength , ‘ ‘ 
od durability é ep etnchaey a eee if you need a couple of hundred covers, we are definitely interested, 
| nNnae>°rs = > is > > *\V- ' : 2 
penders.” | \dve rtisement of \lvey and we'll see to it that you get the proper stock, metals and decoration 
Ferguson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio) 
its , 
‘eit without paying through the nose. 
nced Good Amputation 
‘ork. a ee eee if you need a couple of hundred thousand, we can handle that, too— 
s Te- 0 o iste i a 
9 consiste s cific ase ; , = * . ‘ . ° 
12. nsistently specifi these four good in decent delivery time, and at a price that will make you very happy. 
olors examples are. Notice how free from 
preambles, preludes, prologues or 
ctor, ther time-consuming impedimenta. ee. either way, we're just your size! 
hing We don’t know the story behind the 
: scenes in the w riting of these four We can offer you binders in a wide variety of cover materials and colors, with 
i good lead-sentences. Each of them Practically any type of metal, and the finest stamping or process embossing you 
| 1e e 4 


will find anywhere. We also manufacture acetate tabbed dividers to give you a 


' may have had ; i ‘tor 
nove ave had a wordy introductory complete package. Tell us your requirements and don't be afraid to ask for samples. 


paragraph when it first came from 


page the ty pew riter. 
80 But. if there were such lengthy 
40) 


08 cop. writer perhaps ops BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
ler; per laps nat under-rated Teuow, 


r ; 33 DEWITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 
ie client—prescribed an amputation. 





» Cow 9 Binders § 3. and Propose! Co Artificio sther. on 
utive. lt was a sood one, It was exat thy the 9 Covers. Ring Bind Swing-O-Rin ond poso! Covers of Bestex 1 io! Leoth 4 
. . ° Paper Cover Stocts: for Looseleaf, Plos! ond Wire Bindings, Index Dividers 
d the right pres ription for quicker read- 
leve he 


g in industrial copy. 


















ion Hue i ; 
. gy Discusses Marketing Costs This Emblem Means oor sit naee 
: “ rFFALO—Niagara Frontier Indus- : 
mem trial Advertisers joined with the Buf- f RIAL MA , 
— lalo Chamber of ‘Canale for their | T S E A S ¥ F O R Y O U ean 
September meeting, to hear a talk by 
me Harvey W. Huegy, president of the to Get Media and Market Data eens Case 
American Marketing Association. Mr. 
gency Huegy. who is Professor of Marketing, Wh a a , . . 
have University of Illinois. spoke on, “How To en you see it = the advertisements of business publications—in their 
new Reduce. Marketing Costs.” promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being 
alley . : reminded that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The 
The Vontractors’ Electrical Equipment Market Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's 
nam Contractors’ Electrical Equipment, editorial services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar 
iver published by Sutton Publishing Co., information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 
con: New York, has been elected to mem- 
ee bershi;) in Controlled Circulation Audit. 
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IN YOUR 


TRADE SHOW EXHIBITS 


AND 


SALES MEETINGS 


@ CUSTOM BUILT FOR YOU 
@ COMPLETELY SELF-CONTAINED 
@ NO PACKING CASES 
@ NO TOOLS REQUIRED 


SAVE WEIGHT, SHIPPING COSTS, 
AND INITIAL EXPENSE. SET UP 
AND DISMANTLE YOUR EXHIBIT 
IN MINUTES INSTEAD OF HOURS. 










A request will bring a [-—~ 
portfolio of photo- — 
graphs and information. | 







. 
- 
* 5 


DEVorn &+/ 


DISPLAYS CORPORATION 


JENNINGS AND DENISON 
CLEVELAND 9, OHIO 















































@ Read by more coal mer- 
chants — more coal sales 
executives in the coal in- 
dustry than any other coal 
publication. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bh'g. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 


For over 60 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 
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Product Demonstration Sells a Board of Directors 














QUARTERLY DIRECTORS’ MEETING at Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, 
Mich., offered a new twist—an exclusive demonstration of the company’s latest 
developments in materials handling equipment. Props, ramps and backstops ap- 
proximated actual operating conditions in plants and warehouses as each machine 
was put through its paces—lifting, stacking, pulling, pushing, scooping, dumping. 





Problems 


(Continued from page 24) 

volume agreed upon. As the months 
proceed, the product managers may, in 
conference, alter their estimated sales. 
If they do, the production and other 
departments adjust their plans ac- 
cordingly. 

Of course, much is discussed about 
what the sales department and adver- 
tising department are going to do and 
how they are going to accomplish this 
task of selling the agreed-upon volume 
at a profit. 

Other companies are a bit less for- 
mal. The sales and advertising man- 
agers, or perhaps the advertising man- 
ager and the president get together 
and determine, in a general way, what 
is going to happen in their line, about 
what over-all sales volume they will 
have and about what advertising bud- 
get will be necessary. In either case, 
the advvertising manager works well 
in advance offering a well worked out 


program to the other executives. 

General administration and operat- 
ing executives have difficulty under- 
standing the more basic work of the 
advertising department and, therefore, 
must continually be “sold.” In some 
other companies, advertising budgets 
go on without change unless the ad- 
vertising manager, watching his vari- 
ous opportunities, asks for more when 
needed, and also cuts his appropria- 
tion when he finds that it is only a 
part of good business to do so. 

Generally speaking, industrial ad- 
vertising campaigns are so conserva 
tive that the advertising manager 1s 
most concerned with building them 
up to a point where they will be large 
enough to be effective. 


Principles of Ad Ilustration 


We have just had a session with 
our agency discussing a princip! 
of advertising illustrations. On: 
group used Starch Reports to pro 
that the most interesting type 
illustration was one of a good sc« 
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taken from the particular industry 
involved. For instance, a picture of 
a locomotive in the railroad indus- 
try: a picture of quarrying in the 
quarry industry; some power plant 
picture in a power plant publica- 
tion. ete. The other group took the 
position that a man sees plenty in 
his own industry everyday and that 
he is not particularly interested in 
this type of illustration; but rather 
it is the job of the advertiser to 
dominately illustrate his own prod- 
uct and service, prosaic though it 
may be. 

He should with some ingenuity 
make it interesting enough to at- 
tract the attention of anyone who 
might purchase or influence its 
purchase. At first blush it might 
seem obvious that the second group 
is right. In the case of unphotogenic 
materials which policy is better to 
follow? So keeping this in abstract, 
can you give me any general infor- 
mation that might prove helpful ?- 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Quite a bit might be written on 

both sides of this argument. Ideally 
speaking we believe your product and 
service should be illustrated instead 
of general illustrations of the indus- 
try. However, it may be possible to 
include your product in an industry 
atmosphere that will accomplish both 
purposes. Certainly an interesting in- 
dustry illustration would probably 
prove more effective than a more dull 
illustration of your product. 

If you would spend enough time 
and money working on illustrations of 
your product with and without the 
industry flavor, by trying to secure a 
personal appeal by including people, 
and trying to secure suspense or 
movement, we are completely con- 
fident that your investment will be of 
greater value when working closely 
along the line of your own product. 





New ECA Booklet Helps 
Small Business Man Export 


WasHincton—The Economic Coop- 
eration Administration has issued a new 
booklet designed to assist American 
small businessmen who plan to enter 
the export market under the Marshall 
Plan. 

Entitled “The ECA and Small Busi- 
ness,” the booklet explains the various 
methods of organizing for overseas 
trade, listing the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each method. 

lt answers many of the questions the 
heweomer to export would ask, enabling 
im to avoid lost motion and unneces- 
‘ary expense. Explaining the necessity 
lor an overseas market analysis, it di- 
fects the small businessman to sources 
ol helpful information and guidance. 

Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
‘ained at the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, 800 Connecticut Avenue, 

|. Washington 25, D. C. 
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FORCED Circulation 


PAID circulation indicates a WANTED 
circulation is nebulous . . . 


Publication, while the value of FORCED 


to say the least. THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER 


WORLD enjoys the respect, confidence and support of important men in the Paper 


and Pulp Manufacturing Industry .. . 


men who pay the full subscription price for 


it and read it for its editorial excellence. It goes direct to companies, officials, 
managers, superintendents, engineers, chemists and reaches 2529 mill foremen and 


1505 skilled workers . 


. . This type of penetrant paid voluntary circulation has been 


obtained and retained in the thirty years that this publication has served this field. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD 





producing circulation. Be sure that THE 


offers its advertisers straight-to-the-mark 
action. The penetration of this publica- 
tion is largely addressed to INDIVIDUALS 
in the mills rather than to those addressed 
to companies. Advertising men and sales 
managers know that well-trained and in- 
formed machine tenders, finishing room 
foremen, woodroom foremen, the cook 
in a pulp mill, or any one of the classes 
of Engineers or Master Mechanics, do 
exert a great influence in the selection of 
equipment and processes. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER 
WORLD gives its advertisers a combina- 
tion of quality and quantity circulation 
in this field that is not approached by 
any other publication. Constant year 
‘round efforts on circulation by personal 
calls and direct-mail maintain subscrip- 
tion renewals at a high percentage. 
Advertisers PREFER this kind of result- 
PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD 


is in your schedule—coupled with catalogue material in PAPER AND PULP MILL 
CATALOGUE and Engineering Handbook. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 





CHICAGO 5, Ik 
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Send for Reprints of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING Articles _ 


WHAT DOES THE FOLLOWING REPRINTS of outstanding editorial features are offered as a special 


service to IM readers. Please send exact amount in coin, stamps or checks with reprint 


orders to THE EDITOR, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago II, |!!! 
We cannot handle small credit orders. 
eR e R183. Globe-Wernicke Scraps Its Precedents with a New Marketing Plan, by W. K 
Downing, August, 1948. 10c. 
R182. How to Get Publicity—Your Hidden Sales Asset, by Hal Burnett, August, 1948. | 5c. 


RI8!. Back Your Salesmen with Advertising’s Fire Power, by David F. Austin, July, 1949. 
CERTIED BUTING POWER 10c. 


R180. 22 Things You Should Know About Industrial Buyers, July, 1949. 10c. 


M * A | 7 R178. 5 Steps to Finding Out... Does Your Employe Magazine Pay?, by Ken M. Davee 
2 June, 1949. 10c. 


R175..How to Measure Results of Industrial Advertising, by William A. Marsteller 
May, 1949. I5c. 


R173. Guideposts for Forecasting, by Frank D. Newbury, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 
1948, Jan., 1949. $1.00. 
R172. How to Get the Meat Out of Starch Reports, by Richard L. Edsall, May, 1949, !0c. 
; R171. Dustry Rides Again, by Richard B. Carland, Apr., 1949. 10c. 
ad the R170. 16 Ways to Sell to Engineering Departments, by J. T. Bennett, Apr., ‘49. 10c. 


” FE FR | CG FE M ATI 0 N R169. _ phe agerg to Business Men, by Howard G. Sawyer, Nov., Dec., 1948. Part | 
aud R168. How to Make External Publications Pay Off, by Harrison M. Terrell, Oct., Nov., 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Dec., Jan., Feb., 1948-49. 50c. 
R167. How to Plan and Pep Up Your Show Exhibit by Karl F. Kirchhofer, Jan., 1949. 10c. 
, R166. Keep the Line Open Between Employer and Employe, by Robert Newcomb and 
Field Marg Sammons, May, June, July, Aug., Sept., 1948. 50c. 


R165. How Industrial Buying Is Done, by W. D. Crelley, July, 1948. 10c. 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION R164. Se - cog Ne Overcome Management's Adverse Attitude, by 
eo Burnett, November, 1948. 10c. 

AND AIR CONDITIONING R163. How to Create Catalogs That Get More Sales, by B. M. Walberg, Dec., 1947, 

CLEVELAND 13, OHIO Jan., Mar., Apr., May, 1948, 50c. 
R162. How to Sell to Top Management, by Karl Kirchofer, Dec., 1948. 10c. 
AN RIi61. We Went to Four-Color Inserts On a Cut Budget, by Clifford Stubbs, June, ‘48. 0c. 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CO. R160. Mockup Demonstrator Improves Salesmen's Closing Ratio, by H. W. Bluethe, 
MAGAZINE Oct., 1948. 10c. 


R159. The Role of Advertising Today, by Allen L. Billingsley, Sept., 1948. 10c. 

R158. Researching the New Product, by William J. Stokes, June, Aug., 1948. 15c. 

—_— . R157. Sending a New Heating Product to Market, by Stuart Phillips, Sept., 1948. 10c. 

R156. Solving the Basing Point Dilemma, by Cameron Caswell, Sept., 1948. 10c. 

R155. Guideposts for Forecasting, by Frank D. Newbury, Aug., Sept., 1948. 25c. 

R154. Using Newspaper Advertising to Spot Industrial Buyers, by Wilhelm Ferdinand, 
Aug., 1948. 10c. 








CLIENTS R153. Using the Telephone to Help Mechanize Your Field Sales, by Karl F. Kirchhofer, 
May, 1948. 10c. 
SAY R152. Catalogs as Sales Tools, by B. M. Walberg, May, 1948. 25c. 


RI51. When Your Customers Order Spare Parts, by Raymond H. Jacobs, June, 1948, !0c. 
R150. Business Paper Advertising Tops $196 Million in 1947, by A.R. Venezian, June, 


Their Displays Move ‘48. 10c. 
R149. What Makes the Buyer Act That Way? by J. N. Griffith, Mar., 1947. 10c. 
MORE MERCHANDISE gor Léss R148. Effectiveness of Business Paper Advertising, by G. Reed Schreiner, July, 1948. 10c. 


R145. How Can | Find What Type to Use? by A. Raymond Hopper, Apr., 1948. 10c, 
R144, Techniques That Will Make Your Copy Pull—The Copy Chasers Column, Apr., 


1948, 25c. 

To show you how leading manu- R143. How to Make "Non-Selling” Advetising Pay Off, by R. E. Whiting, Mar., ‘48. 10c. 
facturers are successfully using RI41. Market Research Combats High Distribution Costs, by Richard D. Crisp., Feb.. 
DeVorn services to develop and 1948. 10c. 

test permanent point of purchase R140. How to Avoid Eight Common Mistakes in Hiring Salesmen, by Burton Bigelow, 
displays, we have prepared a Nov., 1947. 10c. 

SS ee R139. Selling in the Buyer's Market, by L. Rohe Walter, Feb., 1948. 10c. 

ssers” which we offer FREE. R138. Education on the Selling Line, by P. R. Willmarth, Feb., 1948. 10c. 

A request on your company R137. LeTourneau Tells How Its Ad Campaign Is Tailored to Reach Export Markets, by 
stationery will bring it , J. G. Van de Loo, Oct., 1947. 10c, 
to you without obli- R134. What to Put in Your Catalog . . . and HOW—The Copy Chasers, Nov., 1947. 25c. 
gation. Write today. 2} *R133. The Effectiveness of Repeated Advertisements, Sept., Oct. and Nov., 1947. 75c. 


R129. Selling Industrial Products . . . with the Accent on “Selling,” by Edward C. Bursk, 
Sept., 1947. 10c. 


Ta £-)° we , R127. The Economics of Industrial Advertising, by Jesse H. Neal, Sept., 1947. 10c. 


DISPLAYS CORPORATION R121. The Orchestration of Type, by A. Raymond Hopper, Mar., 1947. 15c. 
R120. 250 Leading Advertisers in Business Publications, Feb., 1947. 25c. 
R105. The Agency-Client Relationship, by C. E. Gischel, July, 1946. 10c. 
*12-page reprint summary of the Repeat Ad Study made under the guidance of 


special steering committee of industrial advertisers, agencies and publishers. 
Single copies—75 cents, 10 or more—50 cents each, 25 or more—25 cents each 


— 


JENNINGS AND DENISON 
CLEVELAND 9. OHIO 
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Letters 


(Continued from page 133) 


factory because they prefer an original 
bill for the corporation record. The 
reason the magazine wishes the invoice 
back is because their code of information 
is usually on the invoice. 


From our point of view there are only 
two things to do, either ignore the bill, 
and that is not good, or to painfully make 
out another record. 


Magazines: Why not send your in- 
voice in duy4cate so that one portion can 
be retained and the other portion kept 
by the paying company.— M. E. Larson, 
advertising manager, W. D. Allen Manu- 
facturing Co.. Chicago. 


Contributor Likes IM Readership 


fo Tue Eprror: Practically every- 
one lve spoken to on the telephone 
since Monday, the date your September 
issue was delivered around here, has 
told me that he has seen and read the 
first installment of the series on “How 
to Use Market Analysis Information.” 
You have wide readership.—ARTHUR 
H. Dix, Dire ctor of Research. Conover- 
Mast Publications, New York. 


2/5 of All Factories In 
90 Manufacturing Centers 


New YorK—The editors of Modern 
Industry. in the magazine’s current is- 
sue, have published a market analysis 
to show manufacturers of factory sup- 
plies where to spot their sales efforts. 


Ninety primary and secondary manu- 
facturing centers in the U. S., housing 
39% of the nation’s factories, account 
for 77° of the dollar value manufactur- 
ing adds to all types of products, the 
publication said. 


‘In the industrial market, as with 
the consumer's market,” the magazine 
states, “relatively few customers have 
the buying power to represent a major 
share of the national market. Special 
tabulations by the Census Bureau under- 
score this fact, showing that about 12% 
of the 240,801 manufacturing plants in 
the United States represent almost 80% 
of the potential market for industrial 
suppliers such as machinery, raw prod- 
ucts. and services.” 


lhe Modern Industry tabulations 
show 4% of the total number of multi- 


plant corporations conduct about 57% 
of all manufacturing activity in the 


United States. 


breakdowns for the market areas 
in seven geographical divisions are 
glV in the compilation. 


le 90 key manufacturers’ market 
are contain 160,223 manufacturing 
plants in the national total of 240,801. 
and these plants employ 10,611,300 of 
the ‘otal of 14,292,000 factory workers. 
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A story too hot to handle?—never in MASS 


Transportation’s 45-year history! 


—<G 
J y Our readers get uncensored, factual reports 
_ § on every vital transit issue: UNIONS... 


FARES ... TAXES 






‘ This editorial leadership spells readership 
} / for your ads. Transit executives say “ MASS is 
~—/ the magazine we enjoy reading most.” 


Let MASS Transportation’s editorial backbone 


help you get more results from that 1950 
transit advertising program. A-2403 
‘ 


TRANSPORTATION 


222 W. ADAMS ST. + CHICAGO, Ill. 





ae “ss 
Trade paper the we a argo and fase mw dasaees wu] industry 


enjoys reading most. See SRDS Class. 21—or write for rate card. 








LOOK FOR 
THIS EMBLEM 


When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being reminded 
that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market 
Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's edi- 
torial services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar 
information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 


‘OR DETAILED 
REFERENCE DATA 
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WHITING CORPORATION 
another 


FENSHOLT 


"American 
‘American Automobile (Overseas 





These Whiting adver- 
tisements are part of a 
campaign to acquaint rail- 
road and bus operators 
with the advantages of 
Whiting car washers and 
other equipment. 

If you have an indus- 
trial product that needs 
sales stimulation, our staff 
can offer you the benefit 
of twenty-seven years of 
marketing experience. 





The Fensholt Company 
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Artisan 10-11 


Edition) $2 
*American Chemical Society 71, 73 
American Machinist 12-13 
*American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers 116 
"American Metal Market 148 
*American Society of Civil Engineers 111 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 128 
American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers 140 
American Type Founders 99 
“Applied Hydraulics 122 
‘Architectural Record 156-157 
A.S.MUT Mechanical Catalog 128 
Associated Business Papers, Ihe 102-103 
"Associated Construction Publications 27 
Automotive Industries 123 
Bacon's Clipping Bureau 151 
Beaverite Products, Inc 159 
*Bedding 121 
Black Diamond 160 
Blast Furnace and Steel Plant 11 
*Bramson Publishing Co 74-75 
*Breskin Publishing Corp 1 
"Brewers Digest, The 140 
Brick and Claw Reeord 25 
*Building Supply News o1 
Business Week Insert between 112-113 
Cantine Co., The Martin 119 
Chemical & Engineering News 71 
Chemica Engineering 16-47 
Chemical Engineering ¢ itnlog 105 
Chemical Materials Catalog 105 
(Chemical Processing Preview ?1 
Chilton Publications 101 1233 
Civil Engineering 111 
Clark-Smith Publ. Co 149 
Commercial Covers, Ine 110 
Commercial Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning 162 
Concrete 126 
Concrete Publishing Corp 126 
Conover-Mast Corp 86. 145. ith Cover 
Conover-Mast Pure hasing Directory 11 
‘Construction Bulletin 27 
“Construction Digest 27 144 
Construction Methods 66-67 
Construction News Monthly, 27. 151 
Constructioneer 27, 127 
Cosgrove Publishing (e« O° 
*Dairy Industries Catalog 120 
DeVorn Displays ¢ p 160. 162 
‘Die Castings " 146 
Displavers, Ine... The 112 
*Dixie Contracto The 2 
‘Dodge Corp.. F. W 22-23, 156-157 
*Domesti Eenginecring 6-7 
“Domestic Engineering Catalog 
Directory t 
Drilling 152 
Electrical Catalogs 0 
Electrical Engineering 11f 
Electrical Manufacturing 16-17 
Kleetr il World 1-5 
*El Automovil Americano {2 
*El Farmaceutico 2 
Engineering & Mining Journal. .2nd Covet 
Engineering News-Record 18-19 
Factory Management & Maintenance .54-55 
Fensholt Co., The 164 
Fleet Owner 94-95 
*Flow 138 
Food Industries 62-63 
*Food Industries Catalogs ta 
Food Processing Preview 21 
Foundry The 1 
Fritz Publications, Inc 161 
Gage Publishing Co., The 16-17 
General Exhibits & Displays, Ine 54 
Gray, In Russell 7 26 
*Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 2 
Heating & Plumbing Equipment News 5 
Hitchcock Publishing Co 125 
*Hospital Management 147 
“Ice Cream Review 120 
‘Implement & Tractor 28 
*Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 73 
*Industrial Distribution ird Cover 
‘Industrial Equipment News 137 
‘Industrial Maintenance 150 
*Industrial Press, Th 93, 84-85 
‘Industrial Publications, Ine 25, 91 
‘Industrial Publishing Co Ihe 


122, 121, 138, 142, 146, 162 
‘Industry & Power Insert Between 614-65 


‘Industry and Welding 124 
‘Ingenieria Internacional Construccion. 52 
*Ingenieria Internacional Industria 32 
‘Institute of Radio Engineers, The 141 


Index to Advertisers 


*Institutions Catalog Directory 
*Institutions Magazine 

Iron Age, The 

Iron & Steel Engineer 


*Keeney Publisaing Co 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


Machine and Tool Blue Book 
*Machine Design 

*Machinery 

*Maclean-Hunter Publ. Corp 


*MacRae’s Bluebook F 


*Marine Engineering & Shipping 
Review 
*Mass Transportation 


acing 113 


*Materials & Methods 6 
*McGraw-Hill Catalog Service 
30, 122, 126, 14¢ 152 
*MeGraw-Hill Digest 2 
*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Ine Insert Between 48-19 
Mechanical Engineering 128 
*Mechanization, Ine 14 
Metal Progress Insert Between 6-97 
Mevercord Co bho 
*Michigan Contractor and Builder 27 
*Mid-West Contractor 27 
*Midwest Purchasing Agent, The 4 
*Milk Plant Monthly 155 
*Mill & Factory ith Cover 
*Mining Catalogs 0 
*Mississippi Valley Contractor 2 
Mitchell, 151 
Modern Industry 117 
*Modern Plastics 133 
*Modern Railroads XN 
*Modern Railroads Publishing Co 8 
*National Butter and Cheese Journal 120 
National Industrial Adv \ss'n 2 
*National Milk Publishing Co., In« 155 
*National Provisioner, The 21 
*New England Construction 2 138 
*New Equipment Digest 74 
Newsweek 18 
‘Occupational Hazards 112 
"Olsen Publishing Co., The 120 
‘Operating Engineer SY 
Palm, Fechteler & Co 106 
*Panamerican Publishing Co 114 
*Paper Industry and Paper World, 
Phe 161 
*Penton Pub. Co 31, 68-69, 77, 80-81, 121 


*Pharmacy International 

*Pit and Quarry 

‘Plumbing & Heating Business 

*Proceedings of the LB.I 

*Production Engineering & 
Management 

Public Works Magazine 

*Purchasing 

Putman Publishing ¢ 


*Railway Age 

*Railway Engineering and 
Maintenanes 

*Railway Mechanical Enginees 

*Railway Signaling 

sRapid Copy Services 

Refrigerating Engineering 

*Reinhold Publishing Corp 

Rock Products 


Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 
*Siebel Publications 
*Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp 
*Smith Publishing Co., W.R-¢ 
*Snips Magazine 

Southern Hospitals 

*Southern Power and Industry 
*Southwest Builder & Contractor 
*Steel 

Steel Publications, Inc 

*Surplus Record 

*Sweet’s Catalog Service 


*Texas Contractor 
*Textile Catalogs 
*Textile Industries 

re xtile World 
*Textiles Panamericanos 
*Thomas Publishing Co 
*Thomas’ Register 

ropflight Tape Co 
*Traflic World 
*Transportation Supply News 


Union Rubber & Asbestos Co 
United Nations World 
*Ltilization 


Watkins Cyclopedia of The Steel 
Industry 

*Western Builder 

Wood Products 

*Woodworkers Reporter 


*Yachting 


1. 73. 100 
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For Detailed Reference Data See THE MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER. 
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